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PREFACE 


Tuts book is the outgrowth of two convictions. The first of 
these is that greater emphasis ought to be placed upon the fact 
that writing is not merely self-expression, but communication ; 
in other words, that composition must be regarded chiefly as “a 
double-ended process” in which the writer is successful only 
when he has produced the desired effect upon his audience. 
The second is that this communication through writing is an 
art, and must be studied very much as other arts are studied. 

The authors have endeavored, first of all, to show the student 
that writing is a normal kind of activity. They have, therefore, 
thought it necessary to do more than state a few well-established 
principles and discuss the rhetorical forms of composition, im- 
portant as these matters are. As may be observed in the intro- 
ductory chapter, they believe that the student should early come 
into the learner’s frame of mind by seeing the advantage of 
being able to write well. They are convinced, moreover, that 
when the student is once ready to learn, the teacher ought to 
help him find material in which he can have genuine interest, to 
guide him in making his vocabulary more serviceable, to show 
him what the actual processes of composing are, and to suggest 
means of testing the effectiveness of what he does. Unless the 
student can be brought in some such manner to feel that his 
work is a very natural kind of thing to do, he is likely to look 
upon all writing, as well as every course in composition, as 
something mechanical and quite removed from his life —as “a 
thing apart.” 

The authors hold two or three other opinions about method of 
presentation. They believe it is a grave educational error to 
teach composition as if every attempt at writing were an effort 
to produce literature. On the other hand, they believe it is no 
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less a fault to teach the subject as if writing were never any- 
thing more than a means of reporting sales or securing larger 
orders for goods. It seems to them that a proper balance in the 
character of the student’s work in an elementary course can be 
maintained best only when the two kinds of writing, — that 
which is an artistic end in itself, and that which serves the pur- 
poses of everyday life, — are considered side by side. Through- 
out the book, therefore, they have observed the division of all 
writing into esthetic and instrumental, and have sought to show 
the student how the two very different purposes implied in these 
terms make necessary two standards of effectiveness. The 
second opinion is concerning argumentation. They have 
thought it absolutely essential to treat this subject as if it were 
in truth mainly a form of composition, and not oral debate. 
There seems to be little more reason for attempting, in a book 
on writing, to restrict the whole field of argument to its one most - 
rigid and all in all least usable form, than for dealing with expo- 
sition as if it were used solely as a means of making exegetical 
sermons. They have endeavored, too, to give informal argument 
at least a part of the consideration it deserves. 

Any intention of trying to write either a series of pleasant 
essays for vacation reading or a body of condensed directions 
for ready reference is hereby disclaimed. The authors are glad 
to admit that they have tried to make the treatment of their sub- 
ject fresh and simple enough to enable the layman to read the 
book with a degree of ease and with profit. They have, however, 
written primarily for the classroom ; and they have assumed that 
the teacher would in many instances desire to illustrate and 
amplify according to the needs of individual students. Although 
the text may possibly have some value as it stands alone, the 
authors wish to insist that its real significance becomes evident 
only when it accompanies regular practice in composition and in 
criticism. They are firm believers in Carlyle’s “ Properly thou 
hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got by working.” 
The following chapters aim only to give fundamental suggestions 
about “ working”; their function is not to serve as a system of 
arbitrary guideposts, but rather as a vantage point from which 
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the student can choose his own way intelligently. It scarcely 
need be said that the book presupposes the very necessary drill 
in elementary details. 

Thanks are gratefully extended to Professor J. S. Kenyon, of 
Butler College ; Professor C. W. Park, of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Professor Roderick Scott, of Earlham College ; Professor 
P. D. Sherman, of Oberlin College; and Mr. Meredith Nichol- 
son, for reading parts of the manuscript; to Mr. H. W. O’Con- 
nor, Mrs. Mabel Bonnell Barnes, and Mr. D. L. Clark, for 
valuable suggestions and substantial assistance of many kinds; 
to several of the authors’ students for illustrative matter, espe- 
cially to Mr. Phil Clugston for the brief and the parts of the 
completed argument used in Chapter VIII; and to a half hun- 
dred professional writers for the information they cheerfully con- 
tributed about their methods of work. All other conscious 
obligations are acknowledged in the text or the footnotes. 

The selections from T. B. Aldrich, Arlo Bates, John Bur- 
roughs, S. M. Crothers, R. W. Emerson, B. Harte, G. L. Kit- 
tredge, J. R. Lowell, B. Matthews, G. H. Palmer, Bliss Perry, 
E. A. Ross, and H. B. Stowe are used by permission of, and by 
special arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Company. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment is made to The Century Company ; Double- 
day, Page, and Company; Harper and Brothers; Henry Holt 
and Company; John Lane Company; J. B. Lippincott Company ; 
Longmans, Green, and Company; Macmillan Company; and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to use copyrighted mate- 
rial; and to the publishers of Zhe ation and The Outlook for 
the use of extracts. 

R. W. B. 
N. W. B 
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THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH 


CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTION 


I. THE FIELD OF COMPOSITION 


Our success in learning to write will be determined very 
largely by the spirit in which we go about our work. This 
spirit, in turn, will depend in no small measure on the clearness 
with which we see how our ability to write is related to our 
immediate or remote well-being. If we attach no importance 
to good writing, we shall probably drudge through the hours of 
practice as a slave would, cursing fate because of our hard lot, 
and lamenting the labor wasted in a vain attempt to make use- 
less progress. If, on the other hand, we write with the full 
assurance that unceasing practice will some time result advan- 
tageously, we shall find that learning to put thoughts on paper 
is not humdrum work and is not impossibly difficult. At the 
outset, then, let us ask ourselves how skill in composition, and 
the training designed to develop that skill, may contribute to a 
fuller life. 


A. Composition A Kinp oF COMMUNICATION 


We shall find our question partly answered as soon as we 
reflect upon the essential character of writing. Writing is not 
a mysterious art that died with the Ancients, the Elizabethans, 
or the Victorians. Neither is it a magic skill that belongs ex- 
clusively to any specially favored class of people now living. 
Nor is it a mere educational device placed in the hands of 
teachers for the purpose of forcing students to compare their 
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own efforts with the masterpieces of a few literary giants whose 
fame is secure in the idealized past. Viewed rightly, it is only 
a very necessary means of communication which men have de- 
veloped in order that they might be clearly and permanently 
understood on an endless variety of matters. Consequently, 
instead of being an activity in which only a few persons engage, 
or in which many of us engage only on exceptional occasions, 
it is one in which all of us must employ ourselves more or less 
habitually. A few who believe they have something to say 

which would be of much more than ordinary interest if said 
well, use writing for a special purpose; that is, they endeavor 
to write literature. An incomparably larger number of us use 
it only as an everyday tool; we employ it in writing letters, 
applying for positions, reporting investigations, recording trans- 
actions, or setting forth our opinions on public questions. 
Thus, whether our chief concern in life is to satisfy our own 
taste and that of other people by producing fine art in language, 
or whether it is merely to gain ordinary workaday comforts, we 
are confronted with the necessity of expressing ourselves in 
writing. 


B. Tue Necessity or MASTERING COMPOSITION 


This necessity, felt in some degree since the times when men 
began to write, is made exceedingly pressing to-day. A thou- 
sand inventions and discoveries have brought society into closer 
organization than ever before. Things which in our daily lives 
we regard as too ordinary to have any wide significance, — the 
limited transcontinental trains, the trolley cars, the improved 
telegraph, the universally used telephone, rural mail delivery, 
and daily newspapers, — have drawn the world into such small 
compass that an entire continent is only a large neighborhood 
with all the intensity of neighborhood interests. At once we 
can see that such a condition necessarily brings about a more 
general and a more perfect diffusion of intelligence. Men and 
women in every corner of the country read daily about the 
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possible movements in politics for the next two or three years, 
the consolidation of railway systems, the prices of wheat and 
stocks and bonds, the progress of important legal contests, 
the work of Congress, the guests at the White House, the 
policy of our leading institutions of learning, the new books 
published, the prominent passengers on every arriving or 
departing ocean steamship, the newest fashions in dress, the 
serious losses of life and property, the number of hits and errors 
in the baseball games of the day before, and the latest feats 
in aviation. The quickened life which grows out of this wide 
range of interest creates new demands for greater skill of 
every kind. 

As a part of this general demand, there is an insistent cry 
for more effective writing. People who in their wider and 
richer experience have learned that it is possible to have all 
things done well are weary of legislators who cannot write laws, 
of business correspondents who cannot write letters, and of 
friends who offend because through crudity they say what they 
do not mean. Perhaps in other days a man who was too in- 
dolent to give attention to his writing might have avoided the 
necessity; crude expression might have served him. But 
to-day, under the influence of our quickened civilization, a man 
can scarcely hope to become an important factor in society 
unless he can express himself with some degree of adequacy. 
People will not stop to listen to him if he cannot explain his 
wants clearly and without unnecessary hesitation ; and they will 
not do what he desires if he cannot convince them and move 
them to action. And if a man is unable to use his mother 
tongue accurately, he not only turns many away from him 
day by day because of his obvious habits of carelessness, but 
when a supreme opportunity comes, he is, through his lack of 
power, unable to reach a large part of his audience of readers. 
Unless he is content to be a third-rate lawyer, minister, busi- 
ness man, or scientist, and is willing to be forever classed as 
uneducated, he must be able to increase the value of his thoughts 
by expressing them skillfully. 
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II. CURRENT OBJECTIONS TO TRAINING 
IN COMPOSITION 


Not always, however, do we agree upon the means to an 
end when we have agreed that the end is desirable. Thus 
students sometimes admit the importance of a mastery of 
composition, but allow little objections to keep them from the 
full benefit of training designed to lead to that mastery. Such 
objections should not take us far aside; yet, because they 
represent a condition of mind that should not be disregarded, 
we shall be better fitted to pursue our way if we determine 
whether they are well founded. They are not wholly unnatural 
in character, for it must be remembered that unless we are 
exceedingly conscientious, we almost invariably object to doing 
anything that may prove to be a little unpleasant or wearisome, 
or that does not promise immediate results. Consequently, 
when we come face to face with a course of study and practice 
which requires many weeks of patient labor, it is not altogether 
surprising that some of us wonder if there is not an easier way, 
or if there are not many good reasons why we should ignore 
every way proposed. With students who falter in the perform- 
ance of difficult tasks, three or four of these objections have 
become traditional. 


A. ImpossIBLE: WRITING IS WHOLLY A GIFT 


The first of these is that writing is wholly a gift and there- 
fore cannot be learned; that some persons write well without 
training, and that all others are doomed to failure even if they 
devote their entire lives to constant effort. Usually the cham- 
pions of this objection dismiss the whole question by quoting 
with an air of finality the much-abused words, “ Poets are born, 
not made.’ The quotation reveals their erroneous conception 
of writing and emphasizes the fact that the objection is based 
upon a false or a narrow definition. Writing, they would have 
us believe, embraces only the loftiest kind of literature, the very 
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rare kind that sometimes seems to transcend all human knowl- 
edge and all law. In other words, they assume that in matters 
of written expression only the higher, incommunicable power 
exists. In all other fields of creative work we know that both 
the incommunicable and the communicable are normally pres- 
ent. For example, the great architect, the one who plans 
buildings that are permanent monuments to his ability, possesses, 
we assume, the incommunicable power; yet there are many 
other excellent architects who do their work well not because of 
unusual native endowments, but because they have mastered 
their art and its craft through rigorous training and patient labor. 
The ability of the former may be necessary in designing a great 
cathedral, but the highly developed lesser power of the latter may 
render equally important service by planning attractive cottages, 
fireproof factories and office buildings, and comfortable apart- 
ment houses. In the field of composition there is a like division 
of ability. The highest, rarest kind of writing, we may believe, 
results only from a power that cannot be communicated; but 
most of it requires only reasonable and persistent intelligence. 

As soon as we see that there are two kinds of creative power 
and that the more ordinary kind, the communicable, is valuable 
in doing a large part of the world’s work, this objection loses its 
force. At once it seems surprising that an intelligent person 
should believe that the literary deities, through some irrevocable 
decree, had prevented him forever from exercising his intelli- 
gence in just one respect, — that of making himself understood. 
Yes, poets, — that is, great poets, — are born, not made; but 
as much may be said of great blacksmiths, great athletes, great 
engineers, great musicians, great sculptors, great architects. 
The highest ability of any sort is inborn. Nevertheless, most of 
the world’s blacksmithing, most of its sport, most of its engineer- 
ing, most of its music, most of its sculpture, and most of its 
architecture will always be the product of ability that is not 
unusual. If, then, we believe that our ability is very ordinary, 
this objection that writing is wholly a gift should not influence 
us away from painstaking effort. 
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Assuredly a course in writing will not make a man speak wis- 
dom if he is not wise; neither will it make him say anything 
well when he has nothing to say. We cannot make a fifty horse- 
power engine pull a hundred horse-power load. But we can 
make it pull a fifty horse-power load. Many people who really 
have something to say have not mastered the English language 
well enough to gain a hearing. Every college student, unless he 
has already become skilled in expression, ought to be included 
in this class. If from daily contact with other students, with 
‘teachers, with books, and with the variety of life which usually 
surrounds a college community, he is not stimulated to say some- 
thing which, if said well, would be of interest to somebody, he 
is scarcely qualified to pursue studies of any kind in a higher 
institution of learning. He ought to find it worth while to 
express himself accurately and interestingly, if he is full of 
nothing more than doubt and uncertainty. Any state of mind, 
any opinion sincerely held, let it be remembered, is interesting 
if it is presented faithfully. 

But what of those who possess the unusual gift? Although the 
authors of this book are writing it primarily for the many who have 
only ordinary ability, it doubtless will fall into the hands of some 
who feel that they are especially favored. These may believe 
that since they write promisingly, systematic practice is unneces- 
sary. Let us see what genius itself has said about the matter: 

“This [constructive] ability is based, to be sure, in great part, 
upon the faculty of analysis, enabling the artist to get full view 
of the machinery of his proposed effect, and thus work it and 
regulate it at will; but a great deal depends upon properties 
strictly moral; for example, upon patience, upon concentrative- 
ness, or the power of holding the attention steadily to one pur- 
pose, upon self-dependence and contempt for all opinion which 
is opinion and no more — in especial, upon energy and industry. 
So vitally important is this last, that it may be well doubted if 
anything to which we have been accustomed to give the title of 
a ‘ work of genius ’ was ever accomplished without it.” 4 


1 Poe, Marginalia. 
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From this expression of belief and the scores of others of 
which it is typical, we may safely assume that at least a large 
part of genius is aptitude for labor. 


B. UNNECESSARY: SKILL IS GAINED INCIDENTALLY 


Another objection is sometimes heard: the study of compo- 
sition is unnecessary, since other college courses furnish the in- 
tellectual fiber which must be the foundation of all effective 
writing and provide many opportunities for incidental practice. 
The first part of this objection requires no answer, inasmuch as 
brain sinew may be as easily developed in a course of writing 
as in a course of any other kind. In answer to the second part, 
it should be said in the first place that the amount of writing 
required in other studies is comparatively small — too small to 
be of much value as training in composition. Even if the 
amount were large, its value would not be increased greatly, 
since the criticisms which teachers in other departments offer 
must be directed mainly to the subject-matter. Whenever 
they turn their chief attention to matters of expression, they 
defeat the real purpose of their own courses. It is undeniably 
true that every piece of writing which a student does as a part of 
any college requirement ought to be criticized as English by the 
teacher directly concerned; but there should be an opportunity 
for the student to practice writing and have it criticized pri- 
marily, and not incidentally, as expression. We should de- 
vote some time to the mastery of technique, in order that when 
we write solely for the purpose of instructing or interesting or 
convincing others, we may give our time freely to the subject 
in hand, with only incidental thought about form. “In your 
own art, bow your head over technique. Think of technique 
when you rise and when you go to bed. Forget purpose in 
the meanwhile; get to love technical processés; to glory in 
technical successes; get to see the world entirely through 
technical spectacles, to see it in terms of what you can do, 
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Then when you have anything to say, the language will be apt 
and copious.”’ 

Perhaps a word should be added about the relation between 
reading literature and writing. Sometimes we are told that if 
we thoroughly saturate ourselves with the writings of others, we 
thereby learn how to write without submitting to the pains of 
systematic practice. This view touches the imagination pleas- 
antly, but overestimates the influence of reading. Literature is 
a powerful ally of composition, but it is not a substitute for it. 
When we are practicing in our own way, the influence of the 
movement and the tone of the literature we read will sooner or 
later reveal itself in our writing. We should remember, however, 
that there are innumerable matters of technique that must be 
mastered before this influence can become operative. We can 
learn to do a thing only by doing it. In music, for example, we 
do not learn by hearing great artists play and by trying a selec- 
tion ourselves occasionally ; we must learn through almost end- 
less exercises how individual effects are produced. If some one 
urges that the reading will be sufficient if it is only done closely 
and with conscious effort, it may be said in reply that reading is 
usually least valuable when one is striving to be influenced by it. 
Such a method cultivates imitativeness rather than individuality, 
and imitativeness is as undesirable in writing as it is in any other 
art. To be sure, we should read much while we are learning to 
write, but we should remember that mere association with art 

does not produce a skilled craftsman. 


C. Inyurtous: DEstroys SPONTANEITY 


Still another objection that students sometimes make to sys- 
tematic practice in writing is that it destroys spontaneity, — 
the full, free play of their mental powers, especially the imagina- 
tion. This objection is based chiefly upon a false conception of 
spontaneity and the place which it legitimately holds in creative 


1Stevenson: A letter to Trevor Haddon, a young art student. The Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Charles Scribnex’s Sons. 
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work. It assumes that whatever is spontaneous is good, and 
should not be modified. Now the true value of spontaneity 
lies in its adaptability to some medium that will convey its 
spirit to others. Unrestrained gush is rarely ever worth writing 
down. The language of enlightened people is not simply a 
natural utterance in response to stimulus of some kind; it is 
spontaneous thought or feeling rendered intelligible; that is, it 
is spontaneity within the limitations imposed by language. 
“Let us look at the case in this way: Nature in her loftier and 
more passionate moods, while detesting all appearance of re- 
straint, is not wont to show herself utterly wayward and reck- 
less; and though in all cases the vital informing principle is 
derived from her, yet to determine the right degree and the right 
moment, and to contribute the precision of practice and expe- 
rience, is the peculiar province of scientific method.” ! The 
apparent abandon of the master of his art is not freedom from 
restraint, but easy power of self-direction. Thus it becomes 
obvious that spontaneity, to be effective, must bereduced to some 
state of law and order; it must be made to conform to the con- 
ventions of language, and it must be adapted to the audience 
for whom it is written. 

Furthermore, this objection does not take into account the 
necessity of self-conscious processes in all educational training. 
It assumes that we have thoroughly learned to do a thing before 
we attempt to do it; and that from the beginning, the execution 
of newly designed plans is an easy matter. If this were true, 
the case would be altered; but it is not true. Everything of 
consequence that we attempt to do after we have passed the 
years of early infancy involves conscious attention when we 
first begin to do it. And if we later find that we did not learn 
accurately or completely, we must again pass through a self- 
conscious period until we have relearned or modified the knowl- 
edge or skill previously acquired. Thus an effort to learn the 
“touch ” system of typewriting for a time makes it impossible 
for us to write as rapidly as we did when we employed only the 


1 Longinus, On the Sublime, 11. Havell’s translation, The Macmillan Company. 
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index finger of each hand; but when we learn the new system, 
writing becomes an almost unconscious activity and leaves us 
free to concentrate all our attention on the thought we are try- 
ing to express. Likewise, the girl who has learned to play “ by 
ear ’’ finds herself almost hopelessly confused when she is taking 
her first piano lessons; yet when the awkward, self-conscious 
period is over, she again plays with ease, and with the ease she 
possesses a sureness unknown to her before. Or, to take another 
illustration, the boy who grows up in a community where 
“American German ” is spoken thinks he knows much about 
the German language; but when he goes to school or college 
and studies the uncorrupted tongue, he finds that there are 
scores of things which he must unlearn and relearn before he 
can really be said to write or speak it correctly. In the same 
manner we must learn our own language. Because of early 
association, because of our habits of carelessness, or simply be- 
cause of immaturity, we are compelled to put ourselves through 
much rigorous training in order that we may later express our 
individuality freely, yet in conformity to the demands of the 
language in which we write. In the process we should have no 
fear for our spontaneity. If it is vigorous enough to be worth 
keeping, it will in due time emerge from the mental background 
in which it has been temporarily obscured. We might well 
apply the words of Saint-Gaudens to the study of our own art: 
“You are not going to make or ruin your imagination while 
here. That is something that will remain if you have it in you; 
that you cannot acquire if you are not blessed with it. But 
here you may learn to handle your tools. So measure, copy, 
plumb.” ! 


D. UNINTERESTING: A DuLL GRIND WITHOUT 
PRACTICAL COMPENSATION 


A fourth objection is that training in writing is uninteresting ; 
that it requires long hours of grinding work and offers little prac- 


‘Quoted by Homer Saint-Gaudens in the Century Magazine, Vol. 78, p. 615. 
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tical compensation. This objection may arise from the failure 
of the teacher to adapt the course to the needs of the student, 
or it may grow out of the student’s own habitual indifference 
and deadened feeling of responsibility. In either case the fault 
is not inherently in the teaching of composition, but in unneces- 
sary attendant circumstances. If a teacher has disregarded the 
laws of interest in planning a course, he can through careful 
study of conditions learn what should be done in order to render 
criticism pointless. Usually, however, the objection grows out of 
the student’s false notion of what is interesting. - A thing is inter- 
esting not because it is easy or because it is novel, but because 
it touches our own experience or our own welfare. If, then, we 
make no effort to put our training in composition to a legitimate 
use, or if we do not strive to see how it thus might be made 
serviceable if need should arise, it will, of course, be nothing 
more than a dry academic exercise. On the other hand, if we 
try to utilize it in our study of other subjects, in our social rec- 
reation, and in the work toward which we are looking for 
permanent occupation, it will be full of vitality. The indifferent 
student of mathematics becomes deeply interested in the subject 
when he decides to become an engineer; the student who dis- 
likes Latin finds it teeming with interest when he becomes a 
student of Romance literature; and the listless student of 
chemistry or zoélogy discovers that the subject is a pleasant one 
after he has fully determined to be a physician. Likewise the 
student of composition finds new delight in his work when he 
sees how it increases his opportunities in other academic pur- 
suits, in social life, in business, and in the professions. 


Ill. THE VALUE OF TRAINING 


A. CULTIVATION OF THE MIND 


With these objections out of the way it ought to become much 
easier for us to see the value of training in composition. What, 
then, is this value? What, presupposing at least a submissive 
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willingness to learn, is a student to gain by giving his time and 
energy to a course in writing? If we put aside the discipline 
which results from the study of the comparatively small body 
of theory necessary in carrying on practice with profit, — and 
this study is, of course, as valuable as the study of theory in any 
other subject, — we have still to inquire into the effects which 
regular practice under direction will produce. Let us notice 
first the value of this practice as educative drill, as a means of 
increasing one’s mental efficiency. 

1. Cultivation by sharpening observation. — In developing 
the analytical and creative powers of the mind, it is necessary 
to have as a basis the power of wide and accurate observation. 
Too frequently, it is to be feared, students regard the habit of 
looking at things intently as something that should be suppressed 
because they think it betrays a childish or rural curiosity. In 
its stead they cultivate an attitude of condescending indifference. 
This, unfortunately, always contributes much to the destruction 
of the spirit of inquiry, and frequently causes the ones who en- 
courage it the humiliating misfortune of experiencing a vague 
falsehood every time they look at anything. Such an attitude 
should be discouraged by every self-respecting student. It is 
no indication of childishness to want to see things as they are. 
The physician must study his patient; the lawyer, his client or 
witness or jury; the merchant, his customers; the architect, 
the surroundings of his proposed building ; the newspaper man, 
the circumstances of his “story.” In truth, the man who is, 
capable of doing superior work of any kind is almost invariably 
a close observer. Ibsen, the dramatist, often revealed this 
characteristic of mental superiority. It is said that he one day 
addressed a friend: ‘‘ You never notice anything. For in- 
stance, you don’t remember at this moment the color of the 
wall paper in your own bedroom. But when I enter a strange 
room, I notice the very smallest details. Nothing escapes me. 
Yes, I see everything.” Hear, too, the words of a great 
teacher : 


“In my judgment, then, your first care should be to learn to 
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observe. A simple matter — one, I dare say, which it will seem 
to you difficult to avoid. You have a pair of eyes; how can 
you fail to observe? Ah! but eyes can only look, and that is 
not observing. We must not rest in looking, but must penetrate 
into things, if we would find out what is there. And to find this 
out is worth while, for everything when observed is of immense 
interest. There is no object so remote from human life that 
when we come to study it we may not detect within its narrow 
compass illuminating and therefore interesting matter. But it 
makes a great difference whether we do thus really observe, 
whether we hold attention to the thing in hand, and see what it 
contains. Once, after puzzling long over the charm of Homer, 
I applied to a learned friend and said to him, ‘ Can you tell me 
why Homer is so interesting? Why can’t you and I write as he 
wrote? Why is it that his art is lost, and that to-day it is im- 
possible for us to awaken an interest at all comparable to his?’ 
. . . ‘ Well,’ said my friend, ‘I have often meditated on that, 
but it seems to come to about this: Homer looked long at a 
thing. Why,’ said he, ‘do you know that if you should hold 
up your thumb and look at it long enough, you would find it 
immensely interesting?’ Homer looks a great while at his 
thumb. He sees precisely the thing he is dealing with. He does 
not confuse it with anything else. It is sharp to him; and 
because it is sharp to him it stands out sharply for us over thou- 
sands of years. Have you acquired this art, or do you hastily 
glance at insignificant objects? Do you see the thing exactly 
as itis? Do you strip away from it your own likings and dis- 
likings, your own previous notions of what it ought to be? Do 
you come face to face with things? If you do, the hardest 
situation in life may well be to you a delight. . . . Observe, 
observe, observe in every direction! Keep your eyes open. 
Go forward, understanding that the world was made for your 
knowledge, that you have the right to enter into and possess 
ee 

Now practice in composition is valuable, in the first place, 

1 George Herbert Palmer, The Glory of the Imperfect. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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because it usually compels more careful and more complete ob- 
servation than we should otherwise make. Do you know how 
many chairs are in your room? Can you make a rough drawing 
that will really represent the outlines of the house in which you 
have lived during the past few weeks, or the building in which 
you are now sitting? How many of your intimate acquaintances 
have dark eyes? Can you distinguish the songs of birds which 
you hear every day? How many of your classmates are left- 
handed? Doubtless it would make little difference in your life, 
you may think, whether or not you could answer these questions 
or others of a similar kind. And it must be admitted that a 
general, indiscriminate power of observation would be as con- 
fusing as it is impossible. But the fact of importance remains: 
if you were called upon to write about the matters concerned in 
these questions, you would soon find yourself making the neces- 
sary observation. It is surprisingly true that month after 
month we pass along streets which never become thoroughly 
familiar to us until we are asked how many houses are in a 
certain square, or whether J’s house is four doors or five from 
the corner, or whether D’s house is yellow or gray. We are not 
fully alive to the part of the world around us in which we think 
we are interested until we have tried to communicate to others 
the results of our observations. Then, in a moment, even 
before we have written the first word, our minds are directed 
outward toward the things we have seen, and if we have not 
seen accurately, we go again to the objects to learn more per- 
fectly what they are and how they look. The continuation 
of such practice sooner or later makes close observation a habit ; 
and everyone agrees that the ability to see sharply, if without 
conscious effort, is an invaluable possession. 

2. Cultivation by clarifying and stimulating thought. —A 
similarly beneficial effect is produced upon thinking. Although 
we may never know whether a thought can exist in the mind 
apart from the words in which thought is expressed, we do 
know that we cannot have thoughts that are very definite unless 
they are thus embodied in words. “ A beautiful thought and 
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a beautiful expression either occur as one in a man’s mind, or 
the thought remains as a vague possibility or anticipation only 
(on the plane of mere feeling) until it finds fitting words.” ! 
Every day we hear discussions of vexing undergraduate prob- 
lems, of important educational policies, and of urgent public 
questions. Yet when we are asked to express an opinion on 
these matters, we say that we have none; that we must think 
first. And in the strictest sense we do not have any until we 
have tried to think our thoughts out into words. Language 
“ makes thinking visible.” But it does even more. The clari- 
fying of our own minds by attempts at expression provides us 
with surer ground on which to build new thoughts. Thus 
every time we try to express ourselves faithfully, we make the 
outlines of our own lives more distinct and create new oppor- 
tunities for further mental activity. This relation of thought 
and expression is well summarized in these words: 

“ We doubt whether a man ever brings his faculties to bear 
with their whole force on a subject until he writes upon it for 
the instruction or gratification of others. To place it clearly. 
before others, he feels the necessity of viewing it more vividly 
himself. By attempting to seize his thoughts, and fix them 
in an enduring form, he finds them vague and unsatisfactory 
to a degree which he did not suspect, and toils for a precision 
and harmony of views of which he had never before felt the 
need. He places his subject in new lights, — submits it to 
a searching analysis, compares and connects with it his various 
knowledge, seeks for it new illustrations and analogies, weighs 
objections, and through these processes often arrives at higher 
truths than he at first aimed to illustrate. ... The laborious 
distribution of a great subject, so as to assign to each part or 
topic its just position and due proportion, is singularly fitted 
to give compass and persevering force of thought.” ? 

3. Cultivation by quickening the imagination. — Happily 
the influence of systematic practice in writing “does not end 


1S. S. Laurie, Language and Linguistic Method, p.100. The Macmillan Company. 
2 William Ellery Channing, Remarks on National Literature. 
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with sharpened observation and clearer thinking; it extends 
to another power of the mind, the imagination. The impor- 
tance of this influence we can appreciate only when we con- 
sider the nature of imaginative power. Essentially it is, as 
the term ought to suggest, the ability to form a mental image 
of an idea, an object, or the real or possible environment of 
an object. Contrary to popular belief, it is not a facile skill 
that is useful only in the making of fairy stories and fanciful 
pictures; it has a large part in all constructive work. As- 
suredly the story-writer must see his characters in the idealized 
world in which they are to move; the dramatist while he 
writes must see and hear every character on the stage; the 
painter must see his picture on the untouched canvas; and the 
sculptor must see the finished statue in the block of marble. 
But it is equally true that the architect must see the airy shape 
of the building he plans; the inventor must see his machine 
complete before he makes any part of it; and the business man 
must see his new enterprise working in all its details before he 
takes the first step to make it a reality. We are just beginning 
to appreciate the fact that in every kind of constructive work 
the difference between mediocrity and superior efficiency is 
frequently the difference between little imagination and much. 

In its lower or more elementary form the imagination merely 
reproduces the image of former experiences. For example, 
we may be able to bring vividly to mind the day when we 
entered the primary or country school, with all the unusual sights 
and sounds that made up the new experience; or we may see 
again our first fire or football game or the first audience that we 
ever tried to address. But in its higher form, it not only re- 
produces experiences; it makes them into new combinations. 
This higher power we call the creative or, more accurately, the 
productive imagination. The cartoonist employs it in an ele- 
mentary way when he joins the head of some over-ambitious 
millionaire to the body of a greedy animal. The unifying idea 
of selfishness brings the apparently unrelated parts into a new 
composite. Less simply, in the creation of characters for a 
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story, the writer combines in one person some of the qualities 
which he has observed in many different people. When the 
new combinations are made skillfully, subtly, they are so con- 
sistent yet so individual that we say they are new or original. 
But they are new only in combination. One’s imagination 
never goes wholly beyond the limits of one’s experience. Some- 
times it seems to do so, but when we study the resulting images 
closely, we always find that they have been made from elements 
that were at some time in some degree a part of the experience 
of the one who combined them. The many poetic conceptions 
of demons and angels, for instance, seem to be quite unlike 
anything in human life, yet they are only differently propor- 
tioned combinations of qualities that are constantly revealed 
in men and women. The elements from experience may be 
very small units and they may be so artistically blended that 
they cannot be distinguished easily, but they are always present. 

It ought not to be difficult to see that any activity which 
sharpens observation and stimulates thought contributes to 
the basis of a true imagination. Because we are led to see more 
and to see everything more accurately, we receive impressions 
that are definite enough for the imagination to use; and as a 
result of our efforts to think clearly and sharply, we see a wealth 
of new relations into which objects and ideas may be brought. 
Writing helps our imagination, therefore, because the enforced 
mental alertness wakens us thoroughly. We are quickened 
until we really see, hear, taste, smell, feel, think, and remember. 
Consequently, all the innumerable images, thoughts, and memo- 
ries of our past stand ready for appropriate use. For example, 
when we glance at an old man in worn clothes walking leisurely 
through the college campus, only the literal fact may remain 
in our minds. If, however, we are called upon to write an ac- 
count of his conduct, we might easily see much more than an 
oldman. We might see his smile of recognition as he approaches 
a small, ivy-covered dormitory; we might see the alternating 
light and shadow in his face as he stands before it, lost in reverie ; 
and we might see his deep embarrassment when he unexpectedly 
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meets some well-dressed man of his own age. “ Oh yes, I see,” 
we say, and jot down some notes about the return of an “ old 
grad” who has not “ made good.”” Our entire mental experi- 
ence helps us to clothe the cold, literal facts with warmth and 
life. 


B. MASTERY OF THE MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


From this brief consideration of observation, thinking, and 
imagination, we may say that systematic training in composi- 
tion helps to provide the first essential to good writing, — an 
invigorated and quickened mind. But it also provides the 
other essential, a mastery of the means of expression. As 
we have already seen, the person who believes that knowl- 
edge about an art may be made a substitute for practice 
frequently falls short of the highest success because he re- 
mains an awkward workman. The student’s surest safeguard 
against such misfortune is much preliminary practice under 
conditions which enable him to devote a large part of his atten- 
tion to learning the possibilities of the means at his disposal. 
Now he who pursues a systematic course in the subject has the 
advantage of learning in the shortest possible time how to make 
the writer’s means serve him. He is obliged to exercise his 
skill in planning whole compositions, in organizing and reor- 
ganizing paragraphs, in recasting sentences, in revising punctua- 
tion, in finding acceptable idioms, and in choosing individual 
words. In these processes he not only becomes familiar with 
the mechanics of his art, but is by force of circumstances com- 
pelled to exercise the artist’s judgment and the artist’s taste in 
making the mechanical means serve his purpose. 


C. DEEPENING oF INSIGHT INTO LITERATURE 


If the only beneficial results of training in composition were 
increased power through the cultivation of the mind, and more 
certain expression through an enforced familiarity with the tools 
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of writing, there would be more than sufficient reason for de- 
voting much time to the subject. It has, however, one great 
value beyond these, — a value usually overlooked or forgotten. 
The student who has sought intelligently to express himself 
on paper always has a keener, more sympathetic, and more in- 
telligent appreciation of literature than he had before he tried 
to write; he has learned the principles of art by trying to follow 
them. Possibly his attempts at writing have been crude and 
laborious, but they have helped to develop in him the latent 
artistic sense that all of us possess in some degree; and, accord- 
ing to the degree of his artistic perception, will he read from the 
author’s point of view. Through a simple and perhaps more or 
less unconscious putting of himself in the other man’s place, he 
sees the difficulties, the possibilities, and the means of producing 
effects which the writer saw when he set about his work, and he 
finds intelligent delight in watching the difficulties disappear, 
in observing how the possibilities are developed, and in study- 
ing the skill with which the writer makes the means subservient 
to his wishes. This increased interest of the reader who has 
tried to write is not unlike that of the former college athlete, 
the amateur actor, the amateur concert singer, and the amateur 
painter, who, because of some practice in their arts, see more in 
the game, the play, the music, and the painting than is within 
the hope of the wholly inexperienced. 

This more perfect view that results from practice not only 
brings the student into closer sympathy with all literary art, 
but guides him in his choice-of reading. Instead of blindly 
accepting whatever is recommended to him by others or what- 
ever promises the largest number of thrills, he insists in all his 
reading upon the presence of talent. He has himself learned 
a little about the writer’s art, and at once detects the cheap and 
flimsy practices of the unskilled. As he grows in knowledge of 
technique through his own efforts, shallow artifices in the work 
of others become more and 'more distasteful to him, while the 
manifestation of real talent becomes a greater and greater source 


of joy. 
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IV.. THE NECESSARY ATTITUDE TOWARD TRAINING 


We have now seen the importance of a mastery of the art of 
writing, the weakness of the objections that are occasionally 
made to systematic courses as a means of gaining this mastery, 
and the true value of such courses in cultivating one’s mental 
powers, mastering the tools of writing, and deepening one’s 
insight into literature. A knowledge of these things, we may 
remember, was urged in the earlier part of this chapter because 
such knowledge always helps to create a wholesome attitude 
toward work. Now we are ready to look more carefully into 
the character of this attitude. What spirit can we cultivate 
that will help us to accomplish most? We cannot, of course, 
define it adequately in a word, yet as a beginning we might say 
that it is what we hear called every day the spirit of the crafts- 
man. 


A. Love FOR ONE’s ART 


If we study this spirit, we shall find that it implies, in the 
first place, a love for one’s work. It is to be feared that too 
little of this devotion enters into present-day endeavor. In- 
stead, we too frequently allow the spirit of the factory to creep 
into what we do. As a result we are always looking beyond 
the matter in hand, waiting anxiously to get away from our work 
so that we may turn our attention free to follow the lines of 
least resistance. If not this, then we are wondering, perhaps 
with some misgivings, how much what we are doing is really 
worth, — how much it will bring. In either case, the spirit is 
reprehensible, and magnifies the pleasure of unproductive ease. 
On the other hand, the love for our work which earnestness, 
intelligently directed, will sooner or later develop in the place of 
this destructive spirit, unfailingly helps to make a perfect prod- 
uct. Stevenson often said, “‘ The best artist is not the man who 
fixes his eye on posterity, but the man who loves the practice of 
his art.””. Why? Because love for our work directs us, stimu- 
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lates us, and even makes it easier for us to understand and to 
execute. The worker feels “the ‘must’ of passionate surren- 
der to an ideal ” and as a result gets more of his strength and 
more of his individuality into what he does, so that there is com- 
pleteness and finish where a spirit of indifference would have 
stopped with the merest acceptability. ‘‘ And there is more 
satisfaction in doing one’s best, in doing a thing artistically and 
right, than in doing what is after all a merely creditable job. 
Some of the old violin makers could hardly bear to part with 
the instruments they had made; it was like giving up a part of 
themselves. They loved their violins. ‘They were conscious 
of having done fine work; they had made an art out of their 
business. It was their play. So it is with every piece of work 
to which we have given the best that is in us. It satisfies us 
profoundly.” ! 


B. PATIENCE IN LABOR 


Untempered love and unsteadied enthusiasm cannot of them- 
selves guide one to the highest kind of work; another large 
element of the genuinely productive spirit is patience. We 
have been told that Plato rewrote the introduction to his Re- 
public not less than six times. Vergil, we know, was thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the meid after it took the seem- 
ingly perfect form which is familiar to us. Goethe said, “ At 
length, after forty years, I have learned. to write German.” 
The elder Hazlitt suggests a similar patience: “If such is still 
my admiration of this man’s [Burke’s] misapplied powers, what 
must it have been when I myself was in vain trying, year after 
year, to write a single essay, nay, a single page or sentence; 
when I regarded the wonders of his pen with the longing eyes of 
one who was dumb and a changeling; and when to convey the 
slightest conception of my meaning to others in words was the 
height of an almost hopeless ambition.” ? In truth, the history 


1 Luther Halsey Gulick, The Spirit of the Game. The Outlook, Vol. 85, p. 615. 
2 On Reading Old Books. 
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of literary achievement is full of accounts of remarkable pa- 
tience. And the writer at the present time finds it just as indis- 
pensable. People are living all about us to-day who worked 
faithfully for five or ten years before they produced anything 
acceptable. If all these have found it necessary to labor year 
after year simply to learn their art, any student should be filled 
with contempt for the spirit which surrenders after a few un- 
successful or partly successful efforts. 


C. OPEN-MINDED CONSIDERATION OF PossiIBLE AIDS 


Furthermore, this spirit of the craftsman implies open-minded- 
ness, another essential in the production of the most effective 
writing. Through it we see beyond all petty prejudices, all 
favorite opinions about methods of working, all barriers of 
whatever sort that may stand between us and the possibility 
of making ourselves more perfectly understood. Moreover, 
we learn through it to bring all of our knowledge and experi- 
ence to bear on the problems encountered in mastering our art. 
Thus we come to see how the methods of craftsmen in other 
fields of labor may serve usin our own. Likewise we come to see 
the importance of a study of our own speech as an aid to our 
writing. Because speech is employed so frequently, it affords 
many opportunities to Improve our expression in ways that 
contribute to good writing as well as to good speaking. For 
example, it enables us to try new words which we desire to add 
to our vocabularies, to form habits of correctness in grammatical 
structure, to search for acceptable idioms, to sharpen our minds 
by familiar contact with others, and to clarify our opinions by 
striving to convey them to our associates. We can, then, prof- 
itably bring our own speech, as well as our knowledge of the 
craftsmanship of other workers, to the aid of our writing. 

Likewise we can take advantage of one other opportunity 
to improve our writing: that which reading always affords. 
In an earlier paragraph we learned that it was questionable 
wisdom to try to be influenced directly by our reading, inasmuch 
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as the pursuance of such a course cultivates mannerisms and 
usually smothers individuality. We ought not to understand, 
however, that for these reasons reading should be looked upon 
as of little consequence to the writer. On the contrary, the 
student of composition should read some good literature every 
day. Like conversation, it is always stimulating. Further- 
more, because it is the work of the most talented minds who 
have wrought in the art in which we are interested, it develops 
high standards of taste. But probably more important than 
either of these is the fact that it acquaints us with many means 
of producing effects. As a result, whenever we are in doubt 
we are prepared to seek the good counsel of one who has proved 
his ability. Without stooping to the level of slavish imitation, 
we can learn whether some of the means which he has employed 
might not lend themselves to the production of the effects we 
seek. Furthermore. whether or not we ever make conscious use 
of our reading in this way, we may always read in the sure faith 
that, if we steadily practice writing, our reading will some time 
begin to have a quiet influence, and that from that day forth 
“the echo of the written word ” will not forsake us. Stand- 
ards of movement, of emphasis, and of sound will have estab- 
lished themselves firmly. 

This attitude of open-mindedness, moreover, prepares us to 
gain the full effect of our study and our classroom instruction. 
Writing cannot be learned by mastering rules. It requires 
the acquisition of a large fund of knowledge through the study 
of a comparatively small body of principles, and the applica- 
tion of them to an almost countless number of differing concrete 
cases. Such procedure, it may be seen, necessitates the intel- 
ligent interpretation of all instruction. Suggestions must not 
be accepted with blind enthusiasm as if they would be fruitful 
without action on the part of the recipient. He must be alert 
and discriminating. He must learn when to accept, when to 
reject; when to follow instinctive feeling, when to apply the 
advice which he has received. Instruction, he must remember, 
is for the intelligent. What Newman has aptly said about 
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learning Latin composition sums up fittingly this attitude of 
open-mindedness, as well as the whole attitude of the craftsman : 

“The great moral I would impress upon you is this, that in 
learning to write Latin, as in all learning, you must not trust 
to books, but only make use of them; not hang like a dead 
weight upon your teacher, but catch some of his life; handle 
what is given you, not as a formula, but as a pattern to copy 
and as a capital to improve; throw your heart and mind into 
what you are about, and thus unite the separate advantages 
of being tutored and of being self-taught, — self-taught, yet 
without oddities, and tutorized, yet without conventionalities.” 


V. COMPOSITION AN ART 


All that has just been said about the writer’s attitude toward 
his work implies that writing is an art. And such is the case. 
Writing is an art, and it must be studied as an art. In fact, we 
are not ready to turn our attention to the actual study and prac- 
tice of writing until this conception has become clearly fixed 
in our minds. Now it does not follow that composition is to be 
looked upon as a fanciful, impractical kind of study about which 
frivolous people become wildly ecstatic; nor is it to be compared 
solely with the drawing and painting taught in the ordinary 
“art school.” It is an art among those arts with which all 
of us are more or less familiar, such as weaving, cabinet-making, 
drawing, architecture, painting, sculpture, and music; in no 
respect wholly like any of these, yet similar to all of them in many 
essentials. If, then, we have permitted ourselves to use the word 
“art” without giving much thought to what it means, we ought 
to pause and ask ourselves what significance the term really 
bears. Or, if we have said, ‘‘ Certainly, composition is an art,” 
yet have said it in such a perfunctory way that the words have 
remained lifeless, we ought to strive anew to appreciate the 
meaning in the declaration. 


1 The Idea of a University, Part II, Chap. IV, §3. 
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A. Tue NATURE OF ART 


What, then, is the real nature of art? Art is the application 
of skill or taste according to “ regular and disciplined ” methods. 
It does not include what we ordinarily call nature; that is, the 
things which are produced apart from the ingenuity of man. 
It is not science; that is, mere classified knowledge. Further- 
more, it is not manufacture in the present-day use of that term: 
that is, construction with machinelike uniformity. It always 
requires the individuality of the worker, it expresses the joy he 
finds in his work, and it implies premeditation or design. More- 
over, the worker’s design must conform to certain established 
laws. Thus architecture, though it may express any kind of 
individual or race temperament, is always in some degree sym- 
metrical; painting and drawing, regardless of the will of the 
painter or draftsman, must have correctness of perspective ; 
and music must have correctness of time. Furthermore, each 
one of these arts has very definite limitations. Some subject- 
matter, for example, that is easily expressed in music cannot be 
expressed in painting or drawing, or even in the harmony, pro- 
portion, contrasts, and intervals of architecture. All the arts 
are expressions of the individual, yet each has bounds beyond 
which the individual cannot hope to pass. These limitations go 
far in establishing the fixed principles in accordance with which 
he must express himself. 


B. CoMPOSITION AS AN ART 


Writing is like these arts in many essential respects. To 
begin with, it has, like them, many limitations; that is, it ex- 
presses some kinds of subject-matter much more naturally 
than others. For example, some effects that can be produced 
easily in architecture, — the impression of mass or of height or 
depth, — can be produced in words only with the utmost diffi- 
culty, and even then with indifferent success. Writing, like- 
wise, involves individuality. The attainments of the writer, 
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no less than the attainments of the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, or the musician, depend in large part upon his natural 
ability and his native or acquired freshness of outlook upon 
life. Again, writing requires premeditation or design. In other 
words, the writer cannot put down on paper everything he thinks 
about, in the order in which it comes to his mind, and hope to 
be convincing. He must have due regard for everything that 
is suggested by the terms selection, order, arrangement; and 
this ordering must be done according to established principles. 
In truth, composition is so much like these other arts that it is 
the universal testimony of writers that they perfect their knowl- 
edge of their own subject by studying the work of artists en- 
gaged in other fields. Furthermore, many authors, — notably 
Thackeray, Victor Hugo, Rossetti, William Morris, and 
Ruskin, — have testified to this close relation by dividing their 
time between writing and one of the other arts. If other evi- 
dence of the close relationship were necessary, it could easily 
be found in the body of critical terms such as mass, motif, move- 
ment, harmony, symmetry, tone, color, rhythm, perspective, and 
point of view, that are common to nearly all the fields of artistic 
endeavor. 

A further basis of comparison valuable for the student of 
writing lies in the division of arts into fine and instrumental 
or useful. A fine art “is the expression of man’s delight in 
nature and his sympathy with human joys and sufferings.” ! 
““. . . fine art, as such, has no practical end whatever. The 
pleasures which it affords are disinterested pleasures; it 
creates for us an object for delighted contemplation, nothing 
more. Its divorce from the world of action is absolute.” 2 
Thus the beautiful picture, the perfect statue, and the enraptur- 
ing symphony are fine art. Our pleasure in them is direct; we 


1J. A. Symonds, Essays Speculative and Suggestive, p. 98. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

2 Bliss Perry, The Study of Prose Fiction, p. 208. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
If you are interested in further definition, read what Sidney Colvin has said under 
“Fine Art” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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see or hear, and our emotional lives are nourished. On the other 
hand, an instrumental or useful art, though expressing some de- 
gree of the worker’s delight in his work, and affording some im- 
mediate pleasure to the beholder, interests man chiefly because 
it enables him to satisfy other more practical wants; it creates 
enjoyment because it is serviceable. Thus the convenient 
office building, the lighthouse tower, and the graceful, powerful 
locomotive are specimens of instrumental art. To be sure, 
this, too, may sometimes be beautiful; it may make some im- 
mediate appeal to one’s esthetic sense. But its beauty is 
only an incidental. It appeals primarily to reason; its beauty 
is the beauty of fitness. 

This division is a convenient one in the field of writing. As 
we shall have occasion to observe many times, it is not perfect ; 
few classifications are. There will be overlapping, and there 
will be lines that are not very definite, just as there is uncertain 
ground when we try to mark off epochs in history or to distin- 
guish plants from animals. Nevertheless, the division will . 
serve us better than any other we can make. It is not difficult 
to see that a beautiful poem, a perfectly designed short story, 
a well-constructed play, a sublimely conceived novel, or an in- 
timate personal essay belongs in the field of fine art; and it is 
no more difficult to see that a textbook on chemistry or physics, 
a report on the ravages of the brown-tailed moth, a petition to 
a college faculty, a letter of application for a position, or a news- 
paper account of a railroad wreck is instrumental art. To be 
sure, we cannot apply the term fime directly to writing as we 
apply it to art generally ; but that impossibility is due merely 
to an unfortunate limitation of the English language. We could 
express ourselves more accurately if the language contained a 
word that was exactly the equivalent in meaning of fine + ar- 
tistic. Inasmuch as it does not, we must content ourselves to 
use the nearest equivalent. This is esthetic. Whenever, there- 
fore, it is necessary to refer to the two great divisions of writing, 
we shall not go far wrong if we call them esthetic and instru- 
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C. THe ConcEPTION ESSENTIAL 


The conception of composition as an art is essential, then, not 
only because it is the true conception, but because it provides 
a satisfactory method of study and practice. Through it we 
can come to have a just notion of the place that natural ability 
and individuality should have in our work ; we can see the value 
of studying the theory of composition and models of good writing; 
we can appreciate the fundamental importance of practice; we 
can understand the limitations that are imposed upon us by our 
subject-matter and the character of written language; we can 
see the necessity of premeditation or design; and we can see 
the further necessity of bringing multiplicity of details under 
the molding influence of a few great principles. Scarcely less 
important is the fact that we are guided away from the embar- 
rassment of assuming that since “ writing is writing,” we can 
express ourselves effectively only when we phrase our thought 
in elevated diction. In other words, we are made to see that 
writing may be instrumental or useful art as well as fine art. 
We shall hold to this conception in all the chapters that follow. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. If you wish to see the importance of full, accurate communication 
in a people’s life, read C. H. Cooley’s Social Organization. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

2. Read Luther Halsey Gulick’s The Spirit of the Game in the 
Outlook for March 16, 1907 (Vol. 85, p. 615). This is an interesting 
presentation of the influence of good spirit on one’s work. 

3. Professor Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English shows very clearly 
how anyone can increase the effectiveness of his writing if only he is 
willing to work. Every student ought to read and reread this little 
book. It is published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

4. Professor Brander Matthews’s article on The Duty of Imitation, 
in the Outlook, Jan. 14, 1911 (Vol. 97, p. 77), distinguishes between 
helpful and harmful imitation. 

5. Are you personally acquainted with a skilled worker in any 
art? Do youknow howhe works? Did you ever talk with him about 
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his ideals in art? Do you think it would be possible to learn any- 
thing from him about writing? Read the Reminiscences of Saint- 
Gaudens in the Century Magazine, Vols. 77 and 78. 

6. La Farge’s Considerations on Painting will be profitable reading 
for anyone who is interested in imaginative writing. Read especially 
Chapter IT. 

7. If you wish to study other classifications of writing that are 
based upon the essential difference between useful art and fine art, 
read De Quincey’s discussion of the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power, Professor J. H. Gardiner’s longer discussion of lit- 
erature of thought and literature of feeling, and Professor C. S. Bald- 
win’s treatment of logical composition and literary composition. 

De Quincey, Essays on Style, Rhetoric, and Language, pp. 238-240. 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Gardiner, The Forms of Prose Literature, Introduction. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Baldwin, A College Manual of Rhetoric, Introduction. Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 


CHAPTER II —'THE WRITER’S MATERIAL 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD MATERIAL 


In writing, as in every other art, the first thing to consider is 
material. To be sure, good material alone will not make writing 
effective. As Mr. William M. Chase has said concerning ma- 
terial for paintings, one man’s picture of a potato may be greater 
than another’s of an angel, because of superior treatment. 
Similarly, in the field of literature we occasionally find a short 
story writer like Guy de Maupassant or a poet like Swinburne 
who, with the slightest material, gains literary eminence through 
his remarkable technical perfection. Yet cases of this kind 
are rare. Usually, if what we are asked to read is very slight 
in substance, we can see no reason for its existence; and quite 
naturally we exclaim, “ Well, what of it?’ There is no point 
for the reader, simply because there was no definite, substantial 
idea in the mind of the writer. As Voltaire put it, a man must 
always write badly when he has nothing to say. And Lowell 
was quite justified in his remark: ‘‘ Blessed are those who have 
nothing to say — and cannot be persuaded to say it!” For 
communication without substance, however graceful or brilliant 
the technique of the writer, is fundamentally absurd. There 
can be no real definiteness, no real sincerity, where the writing 
is essentially empty. 


II]. THE CHARACTER OF GOOD MATERIAL 


All incidents, all facts, all ideas, are not necessarily good ma- 
terial for composition. The writer must not be content with 
saying something; he must say something significant. In 
other words, he must exercise judgment in choosing what he is 
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to write about. First opinions of what is worth most are by 
no means always supported by maturer judgment. It is evi- 
dent that the tests applied to material intended for informa- 
tional writing cannot be used if the writing is designed to amuse 
or charm. Moreover, all facts are not equally significant, 
all ideas are not equally sound, all occurrences are not equally 
true to life; nor will the material that appeals to one reader 
and suits one occasion be equally well adapted to every other 
reader and occasion. Considering these differences in the char- 
acter of material, both in its general possibilities and in its par- 
ticular availability for a given piece of writing, it is plainly a mat- 
ter of importance to the student of composition to develop a re- 
liable judgment in determining what is good material and what 
is not. 


A. TRUTH 


In the first place, it is essential that the subject-matter be 
true. No writing can possibly be convincing which conveys 
material that is in any way false, for a reader will not give his 
attention long after the reliability and good faith of the writer 
have come into question. To be sure, there are various kinds 
of truth. Truth as a quality of writing is never absolute any 
more than it is necessarily literal. The truth of history or 
science is one thing, the truth of philosophy or criticism is an- 
other; the truth of fiction is not the truth of the fairy tale, nor 
is the truth of realism the truth of romance. 

1. In instrumental writing. — In writing that is intended to 
give information, such as biography or history or science, truth 
is primarily truth to fact; that is, accuracy. When anyone re- 
ceives a letter specifying the terms of a business transaction, 
or reads a newspaper account of some public movement, or 
consults an encyclopedia for the details of some famous piece 
of engineering, he wants actual information and he must be 
able to depend upon the writer to give him the exact truth. 
Nor is this accuracy in detail, this matter of unassailably true 
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facts, any mean virtue. But a fuller accuracy is necessary, 
though often disregarded. As Parkman says in his Introduc- 
tion to the Pioneers of France in the New World: “ Faithful- 
ness to the truth of history involves far more than a research, 
however patient and scrupulous, into special facts. Such 
facts may be detailed with the most minute exactness, and yet 
the narrative, taken as a whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. 
The narrator must seek to imbue himself with the life and spirit 
of the time. He must study events in their bearings near and 
remote; in the character, habits, and manners of those who 
took part in them. He must himself be, as it were, a sharer 
or a spectator of the action he describes.” It is this complete 
accuracy, this telling of the whole truth, which the “ popular ” 
writer so often misses. It is easy to collect facts which are 
demonstrably true in themselves, yet present them in a way 
that will seriously violate essential truth. All too often, 
journalists write sensational articles about public men or public 
causes which are inaccurate and unfair because they offer in- 
complete facts. Likewise, the scientist who goes too far in 
simplifying the facts of nature for the popular mind is seri- 
ously misleading. The writer should remember, then, that 
his social duty demands not only that he adhere to literal truth, 
but also that he strive after complete truth. 

Much writing, however, which appeals primarily to a read- 
er’s intellect does not convey facts; it explains or urges ideas. 
In material of this kind, truth is not truth to fact, but truth to 
reason; that is, soundness. The writer who has opinions about 
the social life of his college or his city, about the conduct of a 
friend or a public official, must test them not so much by their 
accuracy in matters of fact, but rather by their reasonableness. 
He must ask himself whether his ideas are the result of clear, 
true thinking or, on the contrary, thinking which is hasty 
or superficial or prejudiced. So the difference in the value of 
two men’s discussion of an educational or civic issue may very 
well be basically a difference in the soundness of the ideas pre- 

1 Copyright by Little, Brown, and Company. 
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sented. Again, an element of proof may enter into the writing, 
as when one seeks to establish some scientific theory or to se- 
cure the adoption of some political measure. Then the test 
of the material is truth to argumentative reasoning; and the 
ideas are serviceable only when they carry conviction. 

2. In esthetic writing.—In writing which is addressed 
primarily to the imagination, the requirements of truth are 
often misunderstood. There is first the problem of dealing 
satisfactorily with actualities; that is, with the material which 
is taken from real life. In recounting an amusing train experi- 
ence, or in chatting reminiscently of childhood days, the young 
writer is occasionally perplexed to know how far he may take 
liberties with the literal details of his own experience. May an 
extra bundle or two be added to a fellow passenger’s luggage 
and a touch of incongruous color to his costume? May the 
swimming hole at grandfather’s farm be combined with the 
orchard at Uncle Tom’s? May a clever retort heard years 
after be moved back to the old schoolhouse days? Or must 
everything be set down exactly as it happened? Of course, 
in autobiography or any other writing where the reader expects 
accurate information there can be no such question. But when 
the writing is done frankly to amuse or to charm, the writer 
need not “spoil a good story”’ or miss a good effect, by hold- 
ing himself to literal truth. Thus we find Ik Marvel saying 
in the introductory chapter of Dream Life: “ No,no, .. . imagi- 
nation has been playing pranks with memory; and if I have 
made the feeling real, I am content that the facts should be 
false. Feeling indeed has a higher truth in it than circumstance. 
It appeals to a larger jury for acquittal; it is approved or con- 
demned by a better judge. And if I can catch this bolder and 
richer truth of feeling, I will not mind if the types of it are all 
fabrications.””’ And many another piece of personal writing 
is skillfully touched up by the writer’s apa yet remains 
essentially true. 

On the other hand, a writer often believes ih any incident, 
however unusual, or any detail, however extraordinary, will be 
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suitable if only he can cite its counterpart in real life. If he 
recounts actual occurrences, if he copies characters who actually 
lived somewhere, he feels sure that his writing must seem true. 
So we have heroes making long shots such as some exceptional 
marksman has once been known to make, or escaping from prison 
in a way which, according to some newspaper, was successfully 
taken by some lucky convict. Likewise, we have heroines who 
represent all the beauty and cleverness and virtue which cer- 
tain unusual women have been known to possess. In every 
case, the writer’s confident faith in the truth of his work rests 
on the fact that he has known some one, or heard of some one, 
in real life, who did or said exactly what is done or said in the 
story. As if truth were never known to be stranger than fic- 
tion! And as if truth could not afford to be stranger than fic- 
tion always! When something strange happens to happen in 
actual life, we accept it as a freak circumstance, but when some- 
thing of the same improbable sort comes in fiction we resent the 
“‘ long arm of coincidence ” and say it all sounds too much like 
a storybook. It is no defense for the essentially untrue to 
urge that things really happened that way once. 

What is true of actualities in fiction is equally true of the 
writer’s imaginings. When the writer uses new material instead 
of reproducing the material of actual life, he must be sure that 
what he makes up, although entirely imaginary, gives the im- 
pression of reality. To kill a cat with a snowball or have a 
blind girl suddenly regain her sight is too improbable to be con- 
vincing. Similarly, to make a slow, dumb fellow nimbly grasp 
the meaning of some mysterious signal, or have a confirmed 
villain suddenly change his ways, or give some lofty vision to a 
spiritual insensate, fails to impress one as true to life. To be 
sure, any of these things might conceivably happen in life, but 
when they happen in fiction, the reader gets an unpleasant 
impression that the writer has arranged things too much to 
suit his purpose. The illusion of reality fails. The reader 
resents the too evident inconsistency. If he is led to expect 
the improbable or the impossible, that is a very different matter. 
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According to the hypothesis of a fairy tale, for example, it is 
not at all incongruous or inconsistent for trees to talk, or men to 
fly, or the world to have a fourth dimension. Again, in bur- 
lesque, effects may be piled up, coincidences devised, realities 
even reversed, since the writer starts out to exaggerate and the 
reader soon catches his attitude. It is not, then, that every- 
thing used for esthetic writing must be true to fact, or even 
true to life, but the material in this as in all writing must be 
such that the reader gets what he has a right to expect. There 
‘must be no falseness of any kind, no inaccuracy, no inconsist- 
ency, no misrepresentation. There must be essential truthful- 
ness always. 


B. INTEREST 


A second essential of good material is interest. However 
true one’s facts or ideas or impressions of life may be, they are 
not worth writing down unless they have some real significance. 
The man who has had some hairbreadth escape from death, or 
traveled part way around the globe, or conjured up a series of 
thrilling exploits, is not necessarily supplied with excellent 
literary material. Likewise, he who happens to know how 
many kinds of fish are mentioned in Shakespeare, or thinks he 
has discovered Chaucer’s favorite flower, has not necessarily 
information of great human significance. On the other hand, 
he who has never been in a burning building, pursued desperate 
bandits, run off a bridge in an unmanageable automobile, or 
lived in Alaska or New Zealand, is not necessarily without some- 
thing to write about. The truth of the matter is that novelty 
is not the only element of interest in material; and all that is 
close at hand and part of the normal experience of the average 
man is not commonplace and unworthy of the writer’s con- 
sideration. 

To begin with, the material must interest the writer himself. 
Tf he has certain facts about birds or stars or men, they must 
fill him with all the enthusiasm of a discoverer. If he has cer- 
tain impressions about life, he must feel their humor, their 
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pathos, their charm, their truth, deeply. If he has certain 
ideas about conduct, or certain plans for some enterprise, he 
must be very sure of their truth and value. Again and again 
writers fail because they attempt to present material which has 
not gripped them irresistibly. Again and again, on the other 
hand, writers jump from mediocrity to a high degree of effective- 
ness simply by turning from those things which they think they 
are obliged to say to those things which are closest to their real 
interests, the objects of their deepest study and fondest dreams. 
One young writer, a college freshman, did his required theme 
work perfunctorily, and sighed with relief as he neared the end 
of the year; but one day in conversation with his instructor 
he confessed his master passion, cartooning. Not once had he 
written about this secret center of his thoughts and ambition, 
because, as he said, he didn’t know he could! In his next 
theme, however, he set about explaining the exact difference 
between a cartoon and a caricature, and soon after that he dis- 
cussed the influence of the cartoon in political campaigns. Each 
time he wrote eagerly, drawing on the rich fund of information 
he had accumulated and employing original sketches and news- 
paper clippings to illustrate his work; and for the first time in 
his life he wrote well. He had written out of the fullness of his 
own knowledge and with sincere enthusiasm for the task. This 
discovery of the best possible material on the part of this young 
writer is in no way exceptional. It is true from the humblest 
to the greatest. Material is flat, without possibilities, unless 
it interests the writer himself. 

In a sense, anything that interests the writer can be made to 
interest his reader, for, as we shall see in a later chapter, a read- 
er’s interest may be enlisted through the writer’s contagious 
enthusiasm for his subject. Ordinarily we judge material in- 
teresting when it has certain inherent qualities which cause it 
to appeal to people generally, and often we measure its value 
by the range of its appeal, counting those things relatively best 
which interest many people and those things relatively poor 
which appeal to few people. Thus we have material which is 
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so vitally important to the physical, mental, or moral life of 
mankind, which so profoundly touches some one of the great 
elemental emotions, such as love, hate, fear, jealousy, or revenge, 
that we call it universal. Material of this sort appears in the 
great epics like the Iliad, the Odyssey, Beowulf, and the Ni- 
belungenlied, or in the great dramas like Shakespeare’s Othello 
or Hamlet. Neither time nor place limits its interest. Again 
there is material which appeals to but one age, one nationality, 
one social class, one locality, one trade or profession. It, too, 
is interesting, and worth writing, but it cannot be expected to 
transcend its limitations and attract wide, sustained atten- 
tion. 

1. In instrumental writing. — In most writing which is done 
to inform and mold opinion and fix belief, the appeal is, of course, 
primarily intellectual, and the material depends for its interest 
chiefly on its relation to individual or social welfare. To be 
sure, knowledge may be prized to some extent for its own sake ; 
and, again, the power of certain information to attract attention 
may be due largely to its timeliness or its freakishness. But 
for the most part the range and degree of interest in material 
designed to instruct or convince will be determined by its hu- 
man significance; that is, by the way in which it affects the 
important needs and activities of mankind. Consider the 
contents of a serious magazine or of a thoughtful man’s library. 
The subject-matter of the articles and books will include such 
things as currency reform, college administration, government 
ownership of public utilities, woman suffrage, the psychology 
of religious experience, the open shop, reform in court procedure, 
international arbitration, the social teachings of Jesus, popular 
election of United States senators, the art of the American In- 
dians, the intellectual life of Japan, Tolstoi’s views of art, forest 
conservation, and the reclamation of waste land. These are 
manifestly matters which may be expected to take hold of a 
reader’s mind, for they are matters which vitally concern not a 
few persons, not a special class or group of persons, but more or 
less all persons, at least in our generation and in our country. 
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2. In esthetic writing. — On the other hand, wherever the 
appeal is to the reader’s imagination, material is more or less 
interesting according to its power to take hold of the emotional 
side of human nature. Doubtless it is impossible to determine 
in advance just what elements are necessarily involved in giving 
material this broad human interest, as the inability of the play 
producer to anticipate public taste well shows. Nevertheless, 
it is decidedly suggestive to observe the subjects of favorite 
pictures in the great public art galleries or in the homes of the 
people. It is even more instructive to study the circulation 
reports of the public libraries, since they give a record of public 
preferences which is highly significant. From such sources, 
and from our own personal experience, we may venture to gen- 
eralize to some extent about the kind of material which has 
genuine emotional interest. On the negative side, it appears 
altogether unnecessary for material to be thrilling or sensa- 
tional or even unusual in order to appeal to the emotions of the 
average reader. The idea that original material is essential 
to successful writing is manifestly untrue, since from Chaucer 
to Mark Twain writers have taken up some old story or some 
common bit of everyday life and found therein an idea for a 
deeply interesting work. It would seem that Ruskin was alto- 
gether right in his comment that “ the passage in the Iliad 
which has on the whole excited most admiration is that which 
describes a wife’s sorrow at parting from her husband, and a 
child’s fright at its father’s helmet.” On the positive side, it 
can readily be observed that there are certain things which con- ° 
tribute largely to literary interest, such as mystery, adventure, 
love, pathos, humor, sentiment, picturesqueness, melancholy, 
and heroism. Moreover, certain places seem to have an un- 
failing charm; for instance, the sea, the forest, the quiet farm, 
the noisy city. More than all else, however, that which is 
familiar seems to attract attention; not necessarily that which 
duplicates the reader’s experiences, but that which at least sug- 
gests his own experiences. For after all, interest, the deep and 
abiding interest which is most worth while, is largely a matter 
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of striking familiar chords, of touching the big, vital feelings of 
our common human nature. 


C. ADAPTABILITY 


As may have been evident in the preceding pages, the value 
of material must be measured finally by its availability for a 
given piece of writing. It should always be borne in mind that 
writing is no matter for detached speculation; there is always 
a particular writer who is saying a particular thing to a par- 
ticular audience under particular conditions. So within rather 
narrow limits the essential truth of some material may vary 
with the reader or the occasion, as does the degree of interest 
within much wider limits. But however true and interesting 
material may be, it must be manageable under all the par- 
ticular limitations of the work, else the writing loses its highest 
effectiveness or even fails entirely. 

1. In instrumental writing. In the case of instrumental 
composition, where the conditions of the communication are 
very definite, the writer must subject his material to both quali- 
tative and quantitative tests. He must be sure, first, that the 
material he means to present is such that both he and his reader 
can manage it well. Very often writers attempt to discuss mat- 
ters which are really too complex or too delicate or too heavy 
for them to grasp, subjects which involve special knowledge 
or special powers of mind that they do not have; or they forget 
the immaturity, the lack of knowledge, the fixed prejudices 
of their readers. We laugh at the high school youth who essays 
to discuss The Perils of Our Republic or Man’s Duty to Man. 
We see the foolhardiness of writing an article for the general 
public on the precession of the equinoxes or Grimm’s law of 
consonant shifts. And yet, commonly enough, a writer with- 
out any great power of analysis attempts to discuss a tangled 
political or social problem, only to touch it superficially or make 
it hopelessly confusing for the reader. Another, utterly lack- 
ing the judicial temper, will take up some character in history 
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about whom there is great difference of opinion, and either con- 
clude weakly that there is much to be said on both sides or 
yield to prejudice without any careful application of fundamental 
principles of judgment. Material bearing on the high cost of 
living, for example, or the decreasing influence of the clergy, or 
Lincoln’s religion, or Aaron Burr’s character, may be excellent so 
far as truth and interest are concerned, and yet be utterly un- 
available in a given case because of the writer’s unfitness to 
deal with it. Or, it may be that material which is otherwise 
altogether acceptable will not fit the class of readers addressed. 
Just as many a preacher cannot use certain sound and vital 
ideas in addressing a particular congregation, a writer is obliged 
to reject material which does not fit his readers. Unless his 
ideas appeal to the mentality of those who constitute his audi- 
ence, and avoid their uncontrollable prejudices, he must assume 
a handicap which will test his powers of sympathy and persua- 
sion to the utmost. 

Then, too, the writer must watch the quantity of his material. 
It is possible for him to have either too little or too much for 
his particular reader and for the time and space available. On 
the one hand, he must have material enough to make his work 
adequate and satisfying. There must be nothing hasty or in- 
complete or superficial or slight about it. On the other hand, 
the writer must not have so much to say that under the condi- 
tions of his writing his work will necessarily be overcrowded 
and confusing. Of course, it is easy for one who is writing out 
of the fullness of his heart, with sure knowledge and deep con- 
viction, to have more to say than he can compress into the avail- 
able space or simplify for the ordinary reader. But certainly 
there is no excuse for the mistake commonly made by inexperi- 
enced writers, of rushing eagerly into some big subject like elec- 
tricity, athletics, or coeducation, quite regardless of whether they 
are to write two pages or two hundred. In any case, a writer 
must limit his material to suit the conditions of his writing. 

2. In esthetic writing. — Likewise, in esthetic composition 
it is not to be understood that any material which is essen- 
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tially true and interesting is necessarily available for a given 
piece of work. In the first place, it may not be adapted to 
the abilities of the writer. Some material is so big and powerful 
that those possessed of only ordinary artistic skill cannot man- 
age it. For instance, to succeed in describing some natural 
wonder, a sunset with all its gorgeous color changing magically 
into the softest tints, an awe-inspiring cafion, or a sublime moun- 
tain peak, requires unusual powers of perception and expres- 
sion. It is no mere accident that few, if any, of even the great 
writers have ever attempted to describe Niagara Falls. More- 
over, there is similar material for narrative writing which calis 
not only for perfected technique but also for maturity of experi- 
ence in the writer himself. It was the mature Shakespeare who 
wrote King Lear and Othello and Hamlet, not the young author 
of Romeo and Juliet. Likewise, mature men gave us The 
Scarlet Letter, Vanity Fair, and The Egoist. So, in any case, it 
takes the seasoned man, the one who has lived long enough to 
know life fully and to have his ideas about life thoroughly tested, 
to manage the heavier human experiences successfully. It is 
but practical wisdom, then, for every young writer to con- 
sider his own powers, both personal and technical, before at- 
tempting to treat ideas or impressions which appeal to him 
because of their truth or beauty. 

More than this, nearly every writer has a special vein which 
it is best for him to work, and material will be suitable or un- 
suitable for his use according to this special ability to do one 
kind of thing well and another less well. One writer will have 
a vein of sentiment pure and noble. He ought by all means 
to write it out freely. Another who cannot handle sentiment 
without running over into sentimentality must let it alone. 
Similarly, one writer will have peculiar sympathy with child 
life and handle it with genuine charm, whereas another can write 
nothing about children that is not stilted, but he can present 
faithfully the Labrador fisherman. Such special abilities 
appear plainly enough in writers as great as Stevenson, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, Hawthorne, and Lamb, and 
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they are even more likely to appear in those less gifted. What- 
ever his powers may be, a writer does well to recognize them 
frankly. Instead of sinking into discouraged silence because 
he does not have the gifts of homely wisdom, delicate fancy, 
simple pathos, or nonsensical humor which some one else has, 
he ought by all means to take advantage of his own gift. In his 
individuality he has not his chief hindrance but his best asset. 

The material must also fit the literary form chosen. Just 
as in the past writers have been misled by their own theories or 
by some literary vogue to put square pegs into round holes, so 
it is possible now that the careless writer will use material for 
a short story which should be handled only in a novel, or put an 
idea into a drama which belongs only in a sermon. Critics 
have found much of Wordsworth’s material essentially prosaic 
in spite of his ideas about the poetic possibilities of the simple 
and the commonplace. They have pointed out that what Chap- 
man had to say did not fit the drama any better than George 
Eliot’s ideas fitted the novel: each followed a prevailing literary 
fashion. Perhaps at the present time there is a tendency to take 
almost any idea and make it the material for a short story with- 
out reference to the requirements of that rather strict form. 
But it must be understood that each distinct literary form has 
special requirements which good material, really adaptable 
material, must satisfy; and esthetic writing, done in an essen- 
tially disinterested spirit, cannot use material which is too much 
related to some practical end. Accordingly, whenever material 
is used in a way contrary to its real appropriateness, the results 
are necessarily worse than they need be. No writer, whatever 
his skill, can get the best results when he gives material a form 
of expression to which it is really not adaptable. 


Ilf. GETTING MATERIAL FOR INSTRUMENTAL 
COMPOSITION 


Nevertheless, it is not enough to understand the character 
of good material. A writer has still before him the problem 
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of making it available for his own use. To be sure, in much of 
the writing which is done to meet the demands of everyday 
life, the occasion really supplies the subject-matter. The student 
who writes a notice for the college bulletin board or a petition 
to the faculty gets his material straight from his loss of a foun- 
tain pen or his need of two extra credits for graduation. Like- 
wise, the lawyer who dictates a letter concerned with the settle- 
ment of an estate, or a scientist who publishes the results of his 
latest research, gets his material from his current activities with- 
out any special effort. But often it is very different: the writer 
must furnish the ideas himself, and until he thinks of something 
to say or sees something interesting in life to set down, he can- 
not write. Then his own faculties must serve him; his mind 
must be active, his senses keen, his imagination lively. And 
so far as may be necessary, he must know how to draw on sources 
outside himself. 


A. Frnvinc THE GERM IDEA 


Finding material for instrumental composition involves two 
distinct problems. There is first the need of an idea, a seed 
thought. As we have just said, this may come to the writer 
as a part of the occasion for writing ; it may come by assignment, 
as in much journalistic work; but ordinarily it must come out 
of the productive mind of the writer himself. He must be a 
man of ideas. This is not anything to frighten the person 
who is devoid of genius. It means thoughtfulness, or habits 
of reflection; he who plunges along through life without ever 
stopping for quiet thought cannot hope to have anything to 
say which is of serious consequence. It means alertness, es- 
pecially in observing such significant details as the merchant 
or the physician or the naturalist must observe. It means 
imagination, such as the inventor, the capitalist, or the states- 
man shows in his power to project thought beyond the actual. 
It means analytic power, the resolving of complex matters into 
their simple elements; and sound reasoning, the demonstrating 
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of such relationships as cause and effect. But more than any- 
thing else it means thinking for oneself. 

There can be no intellectual productiveness without self- 
reliant individuality. Of course, nothing broad and sound can 
come from one who closes his mind wholly to outside influences 
in conceited self-sufficiency; such an extreme is both intoler- 
able and unprofitable. But if a person is to have any definite 
and significant ideas, he must do his own thinking. He must 
not tolerate indifferent stagnation or weak dependence on the 
thoughts of others. He must have a wholesome curiosity, an 
active mind which insists on knowing and knowing at first hand. 
Strange as it sounds, Schopenhauer’s warning against making 
reading a substitute for thought of one’s own is wise, for over- 
much reading does deprive the mind of all elasticity, like keep- 
ing a spring continually under pressure. Furthermore, as he 
says, ‘‘A man may have discovered some portion of truth or 
wisdom, after spending a great deal of time and trouble in think- 
ing it over for himself and adding thought to thought; and it 
may sometimes happen that he could have found it all ready 
to hand in a book and spared himself the trouble. But even 
so, it is a hundred times more valuable if he has acquired it by 
thinking it out for himself. For it is only when we gain our 
knowledge in this way that it enters as an integral part, a living 
member, into the whole system of our thought; that it stands 
in complete and firm relation with what we know; that it is 
understood with all that underlies it and follows from it; that 
it wears the color, the precise shade, the distinguishing mark, 
of our own way of thinking; that it comes exactly at the right 
time, just as we felt the necessity for it; that it stands fast 
and cannot be forgotten.” ! 

In spite of good counsel of this kind, many persons, especially 
young students of composition, are inclined to doubt the value 
of their own ideas. However healthy they really are in their 
thinking, they fear that because an idea is their own rather 
than a more famous person’s, it must be foolish or of little 

1 Schopenhauer, The Art of Literature, p. 62. Translation by Bailey Saunders. 
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consequence. Emerson cites an instance of this very lack of 
self-confidence in his essay on Intellect, and comments on it 
characteristically: ‘“‘ We are all wise. The difference between 
persons is not in wisdom but in art. I knew, in an academical 
club, a person who always deferred to me; who, seeing my whim 
for writing, fancied that my experiences had somewhat superior ; 
whilst I saw that his experiences were as good as mine. Give 
them to me and I would make the same use of them. He held 
the old; he holds the new; I had the habit of tacking together 
the old and the new which he did not use to exercise. This may 
hold in the great examples. Perhaps, if we should meet Shake- 
speare, we should not be conscious of any steep inferiority ; no, but 
of a great equality, — only that he possessed a strange skill of us- 
ing, of classifying his facts, which welacked. For notwithstanding 
our utter incapacity to produce anything like Hamlet and Othello, 
we see the perfect reception this wit and immense knowledge 
of life and liquid eloquence find in us all.”” Certainly there is 
no better encouragement to sane, vigorous trust in one’s own 
ideas than that which this same author gives in the opening 
lines of his essay on Self-Reliance: “ To believe your own thought, 
to believe that what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men, — that is genius. Speak your latent conviction, 
and it shall be the universal sense; for the inmost in due time 
becomes the outmost, and our first thought is rendered back 
to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as the 
voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit we ascribe to 
Moses, Plato, and Milton is that they set at naught books and 
traditions, and spoke not what men but what they thought. 
A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within, more than the luster of the 
firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice 
his thought, because it is his. In every work of genius we recog- 
nize our own rejected thoughts; they come back to us with a 
certain alienated majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us to abide by 
our spontaneous impression with good-humored inflexibility 
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then most when the whole cry of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, and we 
shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from an- 
other.” 


B. DEVELOPING THE MATERIAL 


1. From personal sources. — When a writer has a germ idea, 
then, he is started toward composition. But he is only started. 
A second step is necessary before he is ready to write. His 
idea must be developed; the conception must be worked out 
in detail; material must be gathered to clarify or amplify 
or strengthen the original thought. To this end the writer 
will often continue to draw on his own mental resources and 
his own experience. For instance, he may think that the agita- 
tion which fills our country for months before a presidential 
election is really a thorough test of the nation’s vitality, and by 
concentrated thinking develop this idea into an editorial. Again, 
he may have an idea about the growth of musical taste and find 
in his own changing attitudes toward music the right stuff for 
an essay. Thus comes the raw material for a great range of 
instructive autobiographic pieces, as well as for a wealth of 
essays conveying the writer’s opinions about what he has ob- 
served around him in life. Indeed, there is far more material 
for writing to be drawn from purely personal sources than most 
students suppose. And provided the writer possesses real in- 
tellectual power and true skill in choosing between the sig- 
nificant and the insignificant, such personal material is highly 
desirable, since it has the merits of abundance, definiteness, and 
individuality. 

2. From printed sources. — Nevertheless, personal sources 
are often inadequate to supply the material for developing the 
writer’s idea. He may need many more facts than he has had 
any opportunity to observe or could possibly collect for himself 
by individual investigation. Perhaps, too, he may want to 
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familiarize himself with the ideas about his subject held by men 
of another generation or another social class. In fact, experi- 
ence soon demonstrates that there are many reasons why he 
must look to outside sources for additional material. Yet it 
is not altogether a simple matter to draw from encyclopedias 
and treatises and bound periodicals and newspaper files the 
material which is needed to work out his idea. Many a person 
gets along without any sources whatever or takes the first book 
he finds touching his subject, rather than go through the appal- 
ling mass of material which a library catalogue or some expert 
adviser points out. But the trained person, such as a refer- 
ence librarian or an experienced author, gets the best material 
with comparative ease. Such skill in the use of printed sources 
comes, of course, only by practice, but a few suggestions may 
be helpful to the beginner. 

In the first place, there is the matter of accuracy. We have 
learned earlier in this chapter that material which is in any way 
untrue cannot be acceptable for purposes of composition ; hence 
it is important to collect facts or ideas from printed sources 
with the strictest care. One might suppose that unless a writer 
were positively unscrupulous and shifty, he would read his 
sources closely and transcribe his data accurately. But as 
a matter of fact, there is a great deal of unintentional yet serious 
inaccuracy among literary workers. To begin with, there is a 
shameful amount of sheer carelessness in the average person ; 
he cannot set facts down straight or reproduce statements of 
opinion faithfully. But the gravest fault is that of taking mat 
ter out of its context or taking only that part of a reference 
which suits one’s preconceived notions. The familiar re- 
mark that you can prove anything by statistics doubtless 
owes its point to the frequency with which contending writers 
make census reports or some other compilation of figures prove 
opposite sides of a question. Similarly, it is possible to garble 
almost any article so that the author’s attitude will seem quite 
different from what it isin reality. Accuracy, then, in the fullest 
sense, means not only a correct recording of what is actually 
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taken from the sources consulted, but also taking enough from 
these sources to represent their true spirit. 

Closely connected with accuracy in the use of printed sources 
is thoroughness. Of course, thoroughness is a relative matter, 
and the conditions under which writing is done affect the degree 
of thoroughness which is essential or even possible. We cannot 
expect a feature story in a Sunday newspaper to be prepared 
as thoroughly as an article in an authoritative reference work. 
But it is important for the writer to remember that the relia- 
bility and the permanent value of his work depend largely on 
the completeness with which he collects his material. He may 
not be able to use all that he collects, but if he has any ambition 
to produce a real work of scholarship, he must have the patience 
to consult all sources that could possibly yield anything signifi- 
cant, whether they be few or many, easily accessible or access- 
ible only with special exertion. The following paragraph from 
Parkman’s introduction to his Pioneers of France in the New 
World! may serve to bring the inexperienced investigator to a 
realization of what thoroughness in authorship means: ‘‘ With 
respect to that special research which, if inadequate, is still in 
the most emphatic sense indispensable, it has been the writer’s 
aim to exhaust the existing material of every subject treated. 
While it would be folly to claim success in such an attempt, 
he has reason to hope that, so far at least as relates to the pres- 
ent volume, nothing of much importance has escaped him. 
With respect to more general preparation . . . he has long 
been too fond of his theme to neglect any means within his 
reach of making his conception of it distinct and true.” We 
are told, too, that one of Huxley’s chief reasons for learning 
Greek was that he might be able to see for himself whether 
Aristotle really said that the heart had only three chambers. 
In fact, it is a commonplace of scholarship that a writer must 
learn a language, visit a foreign library, exhaust every possible 
expedient, rather than fail to consult any important source. 

But the young writer will wonder whether thoroughness 


1 Copyright by Little, Brown, and Company. 
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which involves such enormous labor can ever be harmonized 
with the demands for prompt or frequent writing. Can one 
who aims at thoroughness, and yet cannot devote all his time 
to research, ever hope to produce more than one or two books 
in a lifetime? Must one who is obliged to turn out a theme, a 
report, or a magazine article in a short space of time be inevitably 
superficial? Nothing is impossible in this demand. Thor- 
oughness is neither forbidding nor wasteful if the investigator 
knows how to strike a nice balance between thoroughness and 
economy. Experience shows many ways of saving time and 
energy, many perfectly legitimate short cuts. For the most 
part, these economical methods are purely personal; each 
writer who is obliged to consult printed sources soon develops 
ways of working which are suited to his own habits of mind. 
Nevertheless, some suggestions can be offered from the common 
experience of many literary workers. 

For instance, it is a great advantage to know the standard 
works of reference,—not only the general encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, but also the principal volumes dealing with 
special subjects; to know just what kind of material each con- 
tains and how it is arranged. Thus a writer will lose no time 
in searching promiscuously. He can also save himself much 
effort by using all available indexes and bibliographies, such as 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature and lists of select refer- 
ences on special topics. Then, besides this intelligent familiarity 
with the apparatus of reference work, certain short cuts in 
reading are useful. The writer ought to know how to take 
full advantage of the information given in the table of contents 
and the preface or introduction of the book consulted. He 
ought to turn his own skill in writing to account by picking out 
the topic sentences, the summary paragraphs, and the transi- 
tional passages which “‘ put in a nutshell” what has been said 
and what is to follow. He ought to learn to read rapidly through 
the pages, concentrating his attention closely on those parts 
alone which give him important material. Intelligent brows- 
ing is a real art. He ought also to keep putting the question 
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to himself as he reads, in order to make sure that he is not slip- 
ping off the main line of his search and burdening himself with 
irrelevant matter. Finally, he must practice economy in tak- 
ing his notes. Most people waste much energy in entering 
up data from their reading. A writer ought not to take down 
more than he needs; and ordinarily he can avoid copying 
long extracts from his sources verbatim. Moreover, he ought 
by all means to take his notes in such permanent form that he 
can keep them for possible reference at a later time without 
copying them. As an aid in this direction, he ought to develop 
some plan of his own, systematic yet flexible, which he can use 
without stopping again and again to worry over some new 
point of form or policy. In all these ways and in many others 
that every writer will learn from experience, it is possible to 
economize time and effort in using printed sources without in 
any sense compromising standards of accuracy and thoroughness. 

One other suggestion may be made about the use of printed 
sources: the writer must be careful to discriminate between 
valuable sources and sources of questionable value. In the 
first place, he must remember that facts and opinions are not 
the same, and that ordinarily facts are much more useful than 
opinions. What is actually true is almost sure to have some 
significance; but somebody’s thought about what may be true 
can have but little importance unless the somebody be an emi- 
nent authority. Hence any book or article which gives facts 
is likely to be an important source; but not necessarily so; for 
much writing is done under conditions of haste or by prejudiced 
authors, and for this reason will not stand thorough scrutiny. 
We know, for instance, that in the very nature of the case much 
newspaper writing must be less accurate and thorough than 
writing done for monthly or quarterly magazines; that many 
magazine articles are correspondingly less reliable than books, 
since books need not be published until their authors are abso- 
lutely sure of their facts. Then, too, the character of the periodi- 
cal or publishing house concerned must be taken into account. 
Some editors and publishers have so good a reputation that 
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their name gives some assurance of the reliability of whatever 
they print, whereas others pursue no consistent policy, or are 
content with very low standards. Likewise, in consulting any 
work, it pays to investigate the author, in order to discover 
who he is and what his qualifications for writing really are. 
He may be a man who has devoted years to the study of the 
given subject, or he may be a man with no solid training at 
all, merely skilled in facile and plausible writing; he may be 
admirably fair-minded and free from entangling alliances, or 
he may be obviously affected by some personal interests or 
party affiliations. Similarly with works which contain ideas 
rather than facts. They also are very unequal in value. 
And anyone who goes to them for stimulus and guidance 
in his own writing must exercise all possible vigilance in 
detecting special bias or tricks of reasoning. The writer who 
searches for material in printed sources of any sort, then, must 
be just as strict in demanding soundness and interest in what he 
finds as he is in testing the availability of his own information 
and ideas. He must realize that appearance in print of itself 
guarantees nothing at all. 

3. From field work. — Printed sources, occasionally, do not 
supply the necessary material. A writer may want to study 
some tendency in contemporary life which is too new to have 
been discussed much by others, or he may want to present a 
subject which is so close to human activities that the best ma- 
terial about it will come not from books but directly from people. 
Suppose, for instance, that he becomes interested in certain 
conditions which seem to threaten the health of his community, 
or in the attitude which his fellow citizens take toward child 
labor in his state. The best way, if not the only way, for him 
to gather material will be to go out into actual life. Thus the 
writer often becomes a field worker, observing characteristic 
scenes, interviewing influential men, mixing with all sorts of 
people and going into all sorts of places, working from house 
to house or shop to shop, perhaps traveling marly miles from 
city to city or through the country, all in the endeavor to am- 
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plify and support his germ idea with facts. Nor is this field 
work any simple matter. The same accuracy, thoroughness, 
economy, and discrimination which mark the skillful use of 
printed sources are imperative here. But they are more diffi- 
cult to attain, because of the active opposition which field in- 
vestigators are likely to encounter and the confused or even 
contradictory facts which they are sure to gather. In addition 
to these things, too, the field worker must have abundant human 
sympathy and resourcefulness. As one editor has put it, the 
writer who depends on his efforts as a field investigator for his 
material must possess the knowledge and patience of the so- 
ciologist together with the human instinct of the newspaper 
man. 


IV. GETTING MATERIAL FOR ZSTHETIC 
COMPOSITION 


For many students of composition it is much easier to find 
material for instrumental writing than for esthetic writing. 
In the former, if the occasion does not supply or suggest the 
material, there are outside sources to aid one, or if need be, one 
can meet the demand by settling down to earnest thought. But 
in the latter, where the writing is not done to serve a definite 
practical end, mere industry or even sheer intellectual power 
avails but little. So it happens that many a young writer, 
upon learning the essentials of good material for esthetic 
pieces, at once gives up hope of having anything worth while 
to say. Material of the right sort is, he thinks, altogether 
impossible for anyone without literary genius. There is poor 
chance, he is sure, of his getting an idea for a sketch or a story 
which would work up into anything of value. And yet those 
who are writing their impressions of life seem not to find 
material scarce. Quite the contrary. As one of them says, 
“Hope and the world are full; and he who drags into book- 
pages a phase or two of the great life of passion, of endurance, 
of love, of sorrow, is out wetting a feather, in the sea that breaks 
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ceaselessly along the great shore of the years. Every man’s 
heart is a living drama; every death is a drop-scene; every 
book only a faint footlight to throw a little flicker on the stage. 
There is no need of wandering widely to catch incident or adven- 
ture: they are everywhere about us; each day is a succession 
of escapes and joys ; — not perhaps clear to the world, but brood- 
ing in our thought, and living in our brain.’”’! Indeed, nearly 
every professional writer has many more ideas jotted down in 
his notebook than he ever has time to work up. Nor does he 
consider it a particularly important part of whatever genius 
he may claim, that he can see plenty of things around him to 
write about. 

Another erroneous idea about material for esthetic composi- 
tion is still more widely prevalent than the one just mentioned. 
Many writers, even some of maturity and experience, think that 
acceptable material is necessarily remote. If they live in a city, 
the country seems to offer no end of attractive possibilities; if 
they live in New England, then Texas or Italy or Japan seems 
to be the only place where life is at all interesting; if they live 
in comfortable quarters and among decent people, the slums 
and the underworld seem to abound with subjects for novels 
and dramas. Whatever it is, the life nearest them, the only 
life which they can really know, seems impossibly bare and un- 
promising. They think they must always reach far away for ma- 
terial that is true and interesting and adapted to their powers. 
But why? ‘The experience of successful writers, of successful 
artists in general, is just the opposite. Lowell said, “‘ The plow- 
man runs his furrow through the most interesting museum in the 
world”; and that is typical of the way in which many other 
writers have made much of the life immediately around them. 
It was so with Shakespeare and the other Elizabethan drama- 
tists; it was so with Jane Austen, Dickens, and Thackeray ; 
it is so with the writers of our generation who command real 
power. They take people buying and selling, -plowing and 
cooking, drinking and gambling, gossiping and flirting, singing 

11k Marvel, Dream Life, Chap. I. 
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and praying, marrying and dying; men and women at work, 
children at play; the strong and the weak, the brave and the 
cowardly, the ambitious and the lazy, the honest and the treach- 
erous, the gay and the sad; — they take life just as they find 
it near at hand and never search farther for the best material. 
As one of our present-day novelists says, “ The more I travel, 
the more I find to interest me at home.’”’ Indeed, it may easily 
happen that the writer who is looking far away for his ideas 
has himself lived as good stories as any he could invent. It 
would seem, therefore, that the real essential in the matter of 
finding material for esthetic composition is simply the ability 
to recognize the possibilities as they exist in life on every hand. 
As the shop phrase goes, the writer must have “ an eye for copy.” 


A. Tue Eve ror Copy 


This precious faculty of picking the significant in one’s ex- 
periences and impressions and imaginings implies at least three 
things. In the first place, the person who ‘sees copy” is 
thoroughly alive. He takes a full, fresh interest in the world 
about him. His powers of perception are so sensitive as to 
catch the fine, subtle effects of nature. He can enjoy the first 
delicate suggestions of spring as they come in March or April 
without waiting for the more evident pleasures of May and 
June. He finds peculiarly fascinating the moving shadows of 
a willow tree thrown by the sunset light on the wall of a house. 
He thrills at the slender curving of a reed by the river, or at the 
gray of some birds against the red of the sky. All his senses are 
keen, open, quick to record impressions. Similarly, he feels 
a deep interest in the ways of men. When he is on a train, 
instead of playing cards or reading a novel or sleeping to put 
in time, he is consumingly interested in the people about him — 
not in any unworthy way seeking to pry into their private 
affairs, of course, but watching them intently and following 
them in imagination to their shop or farm or office or home. 
He is not bored by what goes on around him anywhere, for he 
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likes life; it gives him new impressions, it stirs old associations, 
it fills him with ideas. He has the child’s consuming interest in 
what is going on. As Mr. Arnold Bennett says, “ The makers 
of literature are those who have seen and felt the miraculous 
interestingness of the universe. . . . Their lives are one long ec- 
stasy of denying that the world is a dull place.’’ Or, as Mr. 
Howells has put it, “ The secret of the man who is universally 
interesting is that he is universally interested.” 

Probably no literary craftsman has felt this miraculous in- 
terestingness of the universe more than Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A familiar passage in his Gossip on Romance represents his 
attitude delightfully: “Some places speak distinctly. Cer- 
tain dank gardens cry aloud for a murder; certain old houses 
demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set apart for ship- 
wreck. Other spots again seem to abide their destiny, sug- 
gestive and impenetrable, ‘miching mallecho’. The inn at 
Burford Bridge, with its arbours and green garden and silent, 
eddying river — though it is known already as the place where 
Keats wrote some of his Exdymion and Nelson parted from his 
Emma — still seems to wait the coming of the appropriate 
legend. Within these ivied walls, behind these old green shut- 
ters, some further business smoulders, waiting for its hour. The 
old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry makes a similar call upon 
my fancy. There it stands, apart from the town, beside the 
pier, in a climate of its own, half inland, half marine — in front, 
the ferry bubbling with the tide and the guardship swinging to 
her anchor; behind, the old garden with-the trees. Ameri- 
cans seek it already for the sake of Lovel and Oldbuck, who dined 
there at the beginning of the Antiquary. But you need not 
tell me — that is not all; there is some story, unrecorded or not 
yet complete, which must express the meaning of that inn more 
fully. So it is with names and faces; so it is with incidents 
that are idle and inconclusive in themselves, and yet seem like 
the beginning of some quaint romance, which the all-careless 
author leaves untold. How many of these romances have we 
not seen determine at their birth; how many people have met 
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us with a look of meaning in their eye, and sunk at once into 
trivial acquaintances; to how many places have we not drawn 
near, with express intimations — ‘ here my destiny awaits me’ 
—and we have but dined there and passed on! I have lived 
both at the Hawes and Burford in a perpetual flutter, on the 
heels, as it seemed, of some adventure that should justify the 
place; but though the feeling had me to bed at night and called 
me again at morning in one unbroken round of pleasure and sus- 
pense, nothing befell me in either worth remark. The man or 
the hour had not yet come; but some day, I think, a boat shall 
put off from the Queen’s Ferry, fraught with a dear cargo, and 
some frosty night a horseman, on a tragic errand, rattle with 
his whip upon the green shutters of the inn at Burford.” 

Closely related to this attitude of eager interest in men and 
things is the power of human sympathy. Some people whose 
senses are keen, and who catch interesting impressions of life, 
can never get certain warm material lying close to the heart of 
humanity, because they themselves are too cold and hard and 
unimaginative. But the person with “the eye for copy” is 
both broad and deep in his sympathies. He feels with all sorts 
of people. Without being overwrought by sympathy he gets 
the other man’s point of view; and so ideas come to him which 
are both true and interesting. For him the sight of a poorly 
clad old woman fumbling over the slot of a corner mail box 
and hesitating to let go of her letter, or of a ten-year-old standing 
in the post office gazing at the colored poster of a United States 
Army recruiting station, is quite enough to suggest a story or a 
sketch. He has an emotional nature so rich and fine that when 
he looks out on life he understands; for, as Carlyle once said, 
“a loving heart is the beginning of knowledge.” 

But the finding of ideas depends further upon the writer’s 
thoughtfulness. No matter with what zest he takes life nor 
how warmly he sympathizes with his fellow men, unless he 
reflects upon what he sees and hears and feels, his material will 
have little definiteness and significance. He must clarify the 
impressions that come to him from every side and find some 
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meaning in the tangled threads of human experience. Out of 
the myriad sensations which may come to one in a large city, 
Mr. Matthews brought together a few which furnished him 
delightful material for Vignettes of Manhattan. Thackeray 
centered his thought on a few out of the many lines of London 
life and wove them together into Vanity Fair, a story full of 
meaning, one which gives a definite interpretation of life. Thus 
it is with any writer who has the genuine “ eye for copy.” He 
sees in the world of nature and in the affairs of men not only the 
picturesque, the amusing, the pathetic, the exciting, the monot- 
onous, but also that which stimulates him to thought. As 
he sees the wicked prosper, the gifted fall, the innocent suffer, 
the young die, and the weak struggle under all manner of bur- 
dens, he wonders what life is all about. As he sees a brilliant 
man, crippled in his youth, radiate happiness from his chair, 
a woman reject a man of wealth to marry a poor artist, a family 
leave a comfortable home to go into some crude, undeveloped 
country, a man in high position destitute of any real friends, 
he struggles for some view of life which will explain all. Not 
that every writer has a carefully formulated philosophy of life 
or can answer the riddles of our human existence. But he does 
think seriously about the facts of life as he knows them; and 
out of his thinking come a few ideas definite enough and sincere 
enough for expression. 


B. DEvELOPING IDEAS 


The observation and imagination which are essential to 
“seeing copy’ are quite indispensable in the further step of 
developing the ideas for presentation. Writers rarely get their 
conceptions complete and ready for immediate expression, and 
if they attempt to put them on paper at once, the writing is 
likely to be bare and unconvincing. Ordinarily, they must 
enrich their material by close observation and sympathetic 
play of imagination. This is evident when one, examines the 
first notes made by any master novelist or dramatist. It can 
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also be seen in a simple way by comparing the two little sketches 
which follow. The two ideas are equally good; but whereas 
in the former the writer has done little more than set down the 
original impression that came to him, the author of the other 
has made his subject alive, he has vitalized his material by filling 
in many concrete details. The one is thin, stiff, unreal, because 
of the poverty of imagination shown by the writer; the other 
is warm, natural, true enough to bring the ‘“ smile of recogni- 
tion ” to every reader’s face, because of the writer’s sharp eye 
for the characteristic details and his quickening imagination. 


(1) A weary looking workingman in shabby clothes was standing in the 
drug store sorting over the stock of post cards. His rugged face was honest 
and kind, but he looked sad as he fumbled through the assortment of cards 
without finding any which seemed to fit his purpose. Finally, among those 
with tender inscriptions in tinsel, he found one and then another, and these 
he looked at again and again. They were highly colored, were embossed 
with gay flowers, and bore lonesome messages like many in the stores. 
Weeks before, the factory in his little town had shut down and he had been 
compelléd to seek work elsewhere, so had come here to join the construction 
gang on the streets. These cards were to bear the weight of his great love, 
to express much that he did not know how to write, as well as to please the 
eye of the little girl who so eagerly watched for the coming of the rural mail 
wagon. 

(2) I was impatient and tired, for all day there had been a ceaseless and 
monotonous stream of customers, bent on checking more names from their 
Christmas lists. They rushed into my father’s jewelry store, asked to see 
rings, vases, pins, or anything that a desperate mind on the day before 
Christmas could think of, and then bought or went elsewhere. But when a 
little old woman in black gently asked to see cuff links, I knew that the monot- 
ony was broken. 

She seemed at first dazzled by the gold gleaming in the trays and reflect- 
ing the rays of the electric light above. But in a moment she recovered 
herself with a smile, adjusted her steel-rimmed spectacles upon her nose, 
and timidly picked up one of the cards. Her hands were thin, but knotted 
at the joints, and her finger tips showed the black traces of needle pricks. As 
she brought the links closer to her face, her eyes danced gayly behind her 
spectacles and the drooping lines about her mouth gave place to a multitude 
of kindly wrinkles that framed a smile of rare sweetness. 


1A student’s theme. 
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“A pair of cuff buttons for John for Christmas,” she confided and beamed 
at me over the spectacles. ‘‘You see,” she added a little wistfully, ‘‘he’s 
had to wear an odd pair for nearly five years now.” 

I offered her another tray to choose from and her delight increased as she 
picked up card after card. As she looked, her black cape with its braid 
turning green fell open and showed her hard china-silk waist with a jet 
brooch at her throat. 

“Do you think the pearl would look better than the gold?”’ she asked 
anxiously ; and before I could form an answer she added, “Or would he like 
sets better than just the plain ones?” 

TI told her that the plain gold always looked well, but I could see that she 
looked longingly at the brighter. links. With a sigh she finally laid down 
the garnets which had attracted her. 

“Well,” she said with another bright look, “‘I want the ones that will do 
John the most good. I guess I’ll take these gold ones. Is this the price — 
a dollar and seventy-five cents ?”’ 

I told her yes, and wrapped the links in the neatest little box in the store, 
while she untied the corner of a clean, worn handkerchief and paid me in 
silver. She stopped at the door with the box tightly clutched in her left 
hand and drew her black fascinator over her smooth white hair and close 
under her chin. Then she turned to give me a warm little smile and was 
lost in the crowd.1 


When the young student of composition asks how he can 
acquire the imagination necessary to the enrichment of the ma- 
terial with which his observations supply him, there is, unfortu- 
nately, little that can be said. So far as observation itself is 
concerned, we need only recall Carlyle’s grim remark to a friend: 
“‘ Suppose you and I promulgate a treatise next, ‘ How to see?’ 
The old plan was to havea pair of eyes first of all, and then open 
them, and endeavor with your whole strength to look.” Ex- 
actly! Observation is conscious looking; close, keen, tireless 
attention to the outside world. Imagination is more largely in- 
born and incommunicable, although anyone who has a degree 
of imaginative power can increase it with use. Certainly no 
one who instinctively notices little things in the world about 
him, and who, like the boy Tennyson, hears a voice calling in the 
wind, ought to feel ashamed of his tendencies and discourage 
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them. Without this observation and imagination there can be 
no literary fine art; and what is more, there can be no full enjoy- 
ment of living. Only he who looks out on his surroundings with 
the eye of an artist finds in life “ a heightened picturesqueness, a 
constant wonder,” an increased meaning; he adds “light and 
shadow to the monochrome of life.” ? 


V. CARING FOR MATERIAL 


Before we leave this matter of the writer’s material, one other 
point deserves mention. It often occurs that an idea or some 
piece of information comes to a writer when he cannot make 
immediate use of it. He may be walking along the street, or 
riding in a train, or reading a book, without any thought of 
gathering material for a piece of writing. Indeed he may 
not know at the time of any specific use for the new idea. What, 
then, is he todo? Should he let pass the material which he has 
come upon thus happily, with the cheerful expectation of being 
able to find it again whenever he needs it? Not if he profits 
by the experiences of other craftsmen or by his own first embar- 
rassments. For just as the painter records a face or a bit of 
landscape in his sketchbook, or a musician takes down a bird’s 
song or some snatch of a folk melody, or a public lecturer files 
away a set of statistics or a telling epigram, so the wise writer 
seizes every bit of material which he thinks could have any 
possible value for him at any time and stores it up carefully. 
He realizes the economy that there is in this practice, for other- 
wise much time would be consumed in recovering the given 
material when needed, or in seeking for that which had been 
hopelessly lost. He realizes, too, that if he trusts to his memory 
to hold impressions or thoughts, it will retain only the larger 
points at best, whereas the right kind of notes will have a pecul- 
iarly rich suggestiveness. Lowell’s playful suggestion to his friend 
Aldrich, therefore, has serious significance for everyone: “Always 
keep pencil and paper, as birdlime, at the head of your bed.” 


1The Daily Theme Eye, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 90, p. 427. 
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Just what means shall be used for storing material, every 
writer must, of course, determine for himself. It will depend 
largely on the nature of the material and the habits of the writer. 
It may be a diary, a journal, or marginal notes, for the more 
personal matter, and an indexed scrapbook or a set of labeled 
envelopes for clippings. More likely, in these days when careful 
classification and quick access to everything on file are required 
for common business efficiency, it will be some flexible system of 
cards and folders which will permit easy assimilation of new 
material, a simple shifting of material already filed, and ready 
reference to everything on hand. But the essential thing for 
every young writer to learn, whether his interests are in the field 
of informational or purely imaginative writing, is that he must 
reduce the wasting of material to a minimum. Every fact, 
every detail, every name, every quotation, every idea, which 
is true and seems at all interesting, ought to be cared for. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. In connection with our discussion of the writer’s choice of ma- 
terial, you will find it interesting to read what Mr. Kenyon Cox says 
about ‘‘ The Subject in Art’? (Chapter II of The Classic Point of 
View. Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

2. Guy de Maupassant commented on the demands of truth in 
literary material thus: ‘‘ The number of people who die every day in 
this world by accident is considerable. But can we make a tile fall 
on the head of a principal personage, or throw him under the wheels 
of a carriage, in the middle of a story, under the pretext that it is 
necessary to introduce an accident ?”” What makes incidents seem 
probable ? 

3. Cooper was intensely interested in the American Indian. Park- 
man was fascinated by the dramatic conflict of two great nations. 
Mr. Burroughs has a keen, even affectionate interest in the outdoor 
world. In your practice in writing are you equally wise in choosing 
material which lies close to your main interests ? 

4. Diderot tells of a poet who said about a fellow BOeE: “ He will 
not go far. He has not found the secret. What secret? That of 
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describing objects of real interest: fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
children.” 

5. The Writer quotes Mr. Munsey, the editor, as follows: “‘ Inclas- 
sifying elements of fiction according to commercial value, I rank 
pathos first, love second, adventure third, humor fourth. You can 
manufacture love plots and adventure, and, to some extent, humor, 
but you cannot manufacture pathos; it must come of itself.”” Do 
you think this position is well sustained ? 

6. Thackeray frankly recognized some of his own limitations in the 
selection of his material. In the preface of Pendennis he says: ‘“ The 
exciting plan [to have a ruffian in the story] was laid aside because, 
on attempting it, I found that I failed from want of experience of my 
subject; and never having been intimate with any convict in my life, 
and the manner of ruffians and jailbirds being quite unfamiliar to me, 
the idea of entering into competition with M. Eugéne Sue was aban- 
doned.” Do you know of any writer to-day who seems to have 
chosen material which he is not fitted to use ? 

7. Discuss the character of the material in the following themes. 
Does it satisfy the tests of good material in each case? Which ma- 
terial seems to have the greatest interest ? 


a. Why I should have thought of Hortense a moment since is more than 
Ican say. Why is it that we often have such quaint thoughts immediately 
in the morning? Creeping in from another world they seem to come — 
transient, but while they are present, dominant over the very alarm clock 
with all its ill-timed clamor. Hortense came to me thus; Hortense, the 
little golden-haired, blue-eyed fairy whom I used to play with so long ago — 
Oh, so long ago! 

Hortense, no other name, just Hortense. She moved away suddenly — 
that is, her parents did — and I never had seen her again; indeed, I had quite 
forgotten her, and for years before this morning had not given her a passing 
thought. But a moment ago I saw her. We were playing in the sand pile 
under the old crabapple tree, and she was laughing; her little white teeth 
glistened as she threw back her curls. The sun filtered down through the 
leaves and the pink-tinted fruit, and from time to time a sweet breeze from 
the direction of the garden filled our breasts with unconscious happiness. 
Her little gingham — blue it was — and my bare tanned legs; they were 
touches of color in the fleeting picture. She opened her lips to say some- 
thing, but the lines of her face grew dim, and little Hortense was any one of 
a hundred other golden-haired, blue-eyed maidens I have met in my ramble 
down the checkered pathway of the years. 
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b. “Another hunky drownded in the pit.” 

It was a burly brakeman that made the announcement as he pulled off his 
greasy gloves and mopped his sweaty face. 

No one in the little office stirred. Down the track only the consumptive 
cough of an engine going light to the roundhouse broke the quiet of a hot 
mid-August afternoon. The interchange clerk knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, placed it carefully in its case, and returned it to his pocket. 

“When?” he queried as he readjusted the ink pad on the desk before 
him. 

The brakeman had his nose in a dipper of ice water. Not until he had 
gulped down two dipperfuls and sighed deeply with satisfaction did he seem 
to give any thought to the question. 

“Why, just now,” he replied indifferently. ‘Went down the second time 
as I was goin’ past.” 

I rushed from the office and sped down the path to the gravel pit. Sur- 
rounded by a curious crowd, a dozen half-naked Poles were working fever- 
ishly over a limp, wet body. Soon a doctor came. He roughly pushed the 
men aside, rolled the drowned man over on his back, thumped his chest, and 
opened his mouth. Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

“No use,” he said, “he’s dead,” and laughed as he strode to his buggy. 

As I stumbled back to the yard office a great black mist came over the 
sun, and everything seemed cold and black and wrong. 

“Did Mead go out with Timpe on Number Four?” the clerk asked with- 
out looking up, as I reached the office. I dropped into a chair without 
answering and stared out across the tracks. 

c. My own thoughts were absorbing, and as I hurried down the street, I 
scarcely noticed the little group of children just ahead. Their eager laugh- 
ter seemed only to belong to the general scheme of things, and not to be 
separated from the empty streets and the dusky twilight. In my mind I 
was counting up the remaining weeks of college and trying to figure where 
the last four years had gone, when a quick turn on the part of the children 
dashed me almost against them. Just in time I caught a small arm and 
steadied one of the boys who was about to fall. “Careful, little man,” I 
admonished, “you pretty near had a tumble.” I looked up to see what had 
caused the children to turn so suddenly and found myself gazing into a dingy 
shop window. Then, actuated by an impulse which I never took the trouble 
to explain, I followed the little group through the low doorway. 

The first glance told me the cause of the eagerness and the hurry. Stand- 
ing on tiptoe with noses against the glass of the show case stood four children, 
— three boysanda girl. In the case were rows of shallow trays filled with 
that variety of sweetmeats known as penny goods. I even recognized some 
old favorites of my own, such as marshmallow cigars and licorice babies. 
Gravely, and with a complete sense of the importance of the occasion, I 
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watched the choice of each as he clamored to be heard. The smallest one, 
a boy, could scarcely get his eyes on a level with the bottom of the case, but 
his call was none the less insistent. 

“JT want red drops. I want red drops,” he urged, with tiny hand up- 
stretched. Fascinated, I watched the little red disks disappear, leaving 
telltale streaks of scarlet across cheek and lips. Another demanded a stick of 
peppermint candy, while the girl, after retracting several decisions, decided 
on gum. There remained but one, evidently the oldest, and he was taking 
longest to consider. Up and down the case his eyes wandered, searching for 
what he wanted. His eyes rested several moments on the suspicious look- 
ing plug of licorice tobacco, but with a sigh he turned away. 

“What do you get the most of fora cent ?”’ he asked finally. Upon being 
shown the marshmallows his indecision vanished and into his hand four of 
the fluffy white squares were counted with momentous exactness. Then in 
the same helter-skelter manner all four tumbled out into the street again. 

“What will you have, sir?” 

I started up and met the inquiring gaze of the shopwoman. ‘‘Why —I 
—a-—. How do you sell those apples?” I asked after I had allowed my 
eyes to wander hopelessly over the shelves of cans. 

“The little ones are two for five, and the big ones five,” the woman an- 
swered and rolled several of them out on the case. I chose the biggest one 
in sight and laid down a nickel. 

“Strange,” I thought as I too stepped out into the street, ‘that ten years 
ago I would have bought jelly beans and to-night I had to buy an apple.” 


d. Privates Tommy Burns and “Long Pete” Hogan, Massachusetts 
National Guard, crawled slowly from beneath a pile of rubbish. With 
chattering teeth and shivering limbs they gained their feet and surveyed 
the blackened ruins of the city. The fire had indeed left little. 

Hogan kicked his erstwhile bed disdainfully. “Huh!” he growled, 
“No tents, no blankets, no grub since yesterday noon, no nuthin’.”’ 

“Ym hungry,” Burns averred very simply but with emotion. ‘‘Don’t 
you suppose we could find somethin’ to eat ?”’ 

Hogan flung him a glance of extreme disgust. ‘Yes, probably,” he 
snapped. “Charcoal, maybe, or a warm brick. You — but what’s that?” 

Ten feet away the rubbish was in a state of violent commotion. Slowly 
it fell apart and a small refugee pig from one of the cattle wharves strolled 
nonchalantly into view. 

“A pig, by the holy Saint Patrick,” squealed Hogan, his rifle springing 
involuntarily to his hip. 

“Hold on,” warned Burns, “do you want the guard down on us? Give 
him the baynit, you fool.” 

Cautiously, and with many endearing terms, the two soldiers approached 
their victim. But the pig, scenting danger in their too friendly actions, co- 
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quetted with them just out of reach, and finally took to his heels, followed 
by the two gleaming bayonets. 

Straight down the street fled the pig, and Burns and Hogan pursued their 
elusive breakfast with single-minded intentness. On they went, stumbling 
over a sleeping soldier at nearly every step, and accumulating an uproarious 
following of breakfastless messmates. 

But they were gaining. Now but a foot intervened between the pig and 
their bayonets — now only sixinches. Witha yell of triumph, Hogan hurled 
himself forward and impaled the pig right on top of a sleeper, who awoke 
bruised and swearing, while Burns stumbled over the heap and landed a full 
length beyond. In an instant, however, he had clambered to his feet to 
protect the spoils of war from the gathering crowd. 

“‘T guess I spitted him nice now,” gasped Hogan as he recovered himself 
and the pig. ‘‘Who’s got —” 

But he never finished his question. The sleeper upon whose body the last 
act of the tragedy had occurred confronted him with blazing eyes. It was 
the captain ! 

“Privates Burns and Hogan, you are under arrest,” he said, and then 
called, “‘Frensen !” 

“Yes, sir,”’ shouted a tow-headed person, saluting. 

“Cook this pig for my breakfast.” 

8. Jean Paul Richter once said, “ Never read till you have thought 
yourself empty; never write till you have read yourself full.” Just 
what did he mean by this advice? Do you agree with him? 

9. Go to the college library and ask the librarian to point out 
some of the most reliable reference works. Find the distinctive fea- 
tures of each. By means of a test case, make sure that you can 
use these books readily. 

10. When you begin to collect material from printed sources, you 
can often find a bibliography already prepared. Have you ever seen 
the bibliographies on special subjects which are issued by the Library 
of Congress? Examine some of them. 

11. The Writer (Vol. 23, p. 166) tells what unusual efforts several 
authors have made to get complete information on their subjects be- 
fore writing. Can you find in the prefaces of authoritative books 
any evidences of thoroughness in mastering sources ? 

12. How does material in The Atlantic Monthly differ from that in 
McClure’s ? in Munsey’s ? in The Political Science Quarterly ? in The 
Wall Street Journal ? 

13. How can one learn about an author? What information 
is the title page likely to give? the preface or introduction? such 
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books as Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America? What magazines 
publish information about their contributors? 

14. Do Emerson’s Journals show that he had an abundance of 
material left over from his finished writings P What kind of material 
did he store up in these journals ? 

15. In The House of Harper we are told that Thomas Hardy’s first 
conception of Tess was derived from a glimpse he had of a comely 
country lass sitting in the tail end of a cart which rumbled past him 
as he was strolling along the road. Her pretty face was so sad and 
appealing as it slowly disappeared from view that it haunted him 
many a day, and he evolved from this transient vision the story which 
has become an English classic. Can you see in this incident an illus- 
tration of the sensitiveness, the thoughtfulness, and the human sym- 
pathy which characterize the man with “an eye for copy” ? 

16. Asa stimulus to closer observation read Sharp Eyes (in Locusts 
and Wild Honey) and The Art of Seeing Things (in Leaf and Tendril), 
by John Burroughs. 

17. Hawthorne said: “I would advise you not to stick too accu- 
rately to the bare facts, either in your descriptions or your narratives ; 
else your hand will be cramped, and the result will be a wane of free- 
dom that will deprive you of a higher truth than that which you 
strive to attain. Allow your fancy pretty free license, and omit no 
heightening touches merely because they did not chance to happen 
before your eyes. If they did not happen, they at least ought — 
which is all that concerns you.’”’ What “higher truth” did he have 
in mind when he wrote this? Can you express clearly your own con- 
ception of this “higher truth” ? 

18. In Representative Men Emerson says of Goethe: “He has 
clothed our modern existence with poetry. Amid littleness and detail, 
he detected the Genius of life, the old cunning Proteus, nestling close 
beside us, and showed that the dullness and prose we ascribe to the 
age was only another of his masks : — 


“His very flight is presence in disguise :’ 
— that he had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress, and was not 
a whit less vivacious or rich in Liverpool or the Hague than once in 


Rome or Antioch.” Do you see the poetry of everyday life? Do 
you try ? 


CHAPTER IJI— THE WRITER’S MEDIUM 


I. THE CHARACTER OF A GOOD WORKING 
VOCABULARY 


Ir a writer hopes to say effectively what he wants to say, he 
must possess an adequate working vocabulary. In the first 
place, it should express clearly the knowledge he has gained 
through experience and observation, — the so-called facts of 
life. Whether he is explaining the principle of an aéroplane, 
arguing against the recall of judges, describing a park full of 
children from the slums, or telling the story of a vacation spent 
in Saskatchewan, he must make his reader understand. Sec- 
ondly, his vocabulary should reflect his own individuality. He 
must not only explain processes, argue propositions, describe 
objects, and recount action, but he must make the processes, 
the arguments, the objects, and the action significant and full 
of life and color by revealing his attitude toward the material 
he treats. Sometimes we meet persons whose comments on the 
most vital matters are expressed in the manner of algebraic 
formulas; to them, words are only conventional symbols to be 
used in treating “facts.” Again we meet others who cannot 
explain anything thoroughly, who yet succeed in expressing 
their dislike or admiration for whatever they may be consider- 
ing; to them, language is less conventional than personal. 
These two classes have vocabularies that are equally inade- 
quate. It is true that language is conventional; words are 
rather rigid symbols which must have essentially the same 
meaning for writer and reader. But it is no less true that lan- 
guage is personal; words are not dead symbols, as we may see 
in the fact that writers who are equally clear produce wholly 
different impressions. The effective writer must combine the 
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conventional and the personal. In other words, he must 
make himself easily understood, and at the same time express 
the texture of his own character. 


Il. THE NEED OF IMPROVING THE VOCABULARY 


The necessity of improving our vocabularies becomes evident 
as soon as we attempt to measure them by this twofold standard. 
Immediately we discover how impossible it is for us to express 
ourselves adequately. We can see the matter convincingly, 
perhaps, if we only remember that our reading vocabularies 
contain four or five times as many words as we use in writing 
and speaking.! That is to say, we possess a large fund of knowl- 
edge which is quite unavailable for constructive work. More- 
over, much of the knowledge that we do use, though imperfectly, 
as well as the thinking we base upon it, remains indefinite and 
inaccurate for the simple reason that we have not developed a 
vocabulary commensurate with our needs. Evidence of this 
inadequacy we encounter every day. We are encountering it 
when we say, “I know fully what I mean, but when I say it, 
it doesn’t suit me,” or “ The word doesn’t quite express my 
meaning,” or “I should never say it in that way.” We are 
encountering a different kind of evidence on the same matter 
when in our reading we feel sure that the writer, though he be 
recognized as having skill, has in some cases weakened his 
effects by employing unpleasant or impotent words. Although 
we succeed in gaining his rough, unfinished meaning, we are 
sure that he did not say quite what he meant to say, and that 
because of his cramped vocabulary he was not altogether certain 
that he himself knew when he had expressed the content of his 
mind. Of course, our knowledge will, in a way, always run 

1 For several years the numerical strength of the “average man’s” supply of 
words has been much discussed. Although it undoubtedly is not great, there is 
good reason to believe that it is greater than is generally supposed. Probably the 
average college freshman uses three or four thousand words. For an account of 


studies that the authors made for the purpose of determining the size of the work- 
ing vocabulary, see the Nation, Vol. 93, pp. 11 and 262. 
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far ahead of our powers of expression; but as long as the part 
of our mental experience about which we can speak or write in 
only the most indefinite terms is large, we may be assured that 
there is still much need of improving our working vocabularies. 


III. AIMS IN IMPROVING THE VOCABULARY 


The desired twofold expressiveness of words is always 
reducible to what Professor Palmer has aptly called range and 
accuracy. Unless we have many words at command, we cannot 
write with any degree of effectiveness about some subjects in 
which we are genuinely interested. If we try to discuss those 
matters, we never quite make ourselves understood; and our 
readers smile the smile of pity. But it is not enough to have a 
wide vocabulary; the words we know must be made to serve 
us easily and fully. We must know them so well and have such 
a completely developed feeling for all their possible meanings 
that we shall not only say what we have to say, but know in 
advance just what kind of impression we are going to produce. 
In other words, we must feel a certain personal ownership in 
the language we write. If we do not, we shall always be lost 
when trying to make close discriminations in meaning; we shall 
be compelled either to deal in generalizations or to run the risk 
of falling into obvious misstatement. All around us we see the 
unhappy result. College men and women call every object 
merely a “thing” or a ‘‘ business”’ or a “ proposition ” ; attrib- 
ute to every desirable experience, condition, or skill, the indefi- 
nite quality “clever,” “ good,” or “nice”; and express all 
relations with “ but,” ‘and,’ and “so.” Such vagueness, 
some one may say, indicates lack of thinking. Undeniably it 
does. It indicates that we neglect the highest kind of thinking, 
— “thinking thoughts out into words.” And if we hope to 
convince others that we do not in reality suffer from a dearth of 
ideas, we must command our words well enough to express our- 
selves clearly, sharply, and interestingly ; for words are the only 
body in which the spirit of thought can go forth. 
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IV. MEANS OF IMPROVING THE VOCABULARY 


Can much of this richness of vocabulary be gained by con- 
scious effort? Is it not true that most of the words we use 
freely come to us through unconscious assimilation? Yes. 
Undoubtedly the greater part of the word supply we have at the 
age of twenty has come to us as the direct result of a necessity 
created by experience. And it is likewise true that if we could 
by any rare good fortune be thrown into such a variety of per- 
sonal experiences that we should be compelled to use new words 
every day, there would be comparatively little reason for 
attempting to improve our vocabularies by conscious effort. 
It would be delightfully profitable to come into contact with 
every object that might enforce upon us the use of any desirable 
new word. But for most of us, such a course is utterly impos- 
sible. If, then, we hope to make very substantial progress in 
developing our stock of words, it remains for us to supplement 
in some way the slow, unconscious assimilation that we usually 
regard as the natural means of improvement. We must experi- 
ment with meanings. We cannot employ words skillfully if we 
do not set about finding them until we think we have immediate 
need. The poor, colorless, jaded words perhaps will come 
without preliminary effort; but the strong words, the right 
words, will not. We must be all the time searching for them, so 
that in the day of need we shall have them ready. 

Our own reasoning on this matter does not stand alone. 
Writers and speakers differing widely in their early experience 
as students have testified in favor of some kind of systematic 
increase of the working vocabulary. Let us hear two or three. 

“ About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. 
It was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I 
bought it, read it over and over, and was much delighted with 
it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this view I took some of the papers, and mak- 
ing short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking at the book, tried to com- 
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plete the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment at 
length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then I compared 
my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought 
I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on making 
verses; since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, or of differ- 
ent sound for the rime, would have laid me under a constant 
necessity of searching for variety, and also have tended to fix 
that variety in my mind, and make me master of it. Therefore 
I took some of the tales and turned them into verse; and, after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned 
them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my collections of 
hints into confusion, and after some weeks endeavored to reduce 
them into the best order, before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and complete the paper. This was to teach me method 
in the arrangement .of thoughts. By comparing my work 
afterwards with the original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of fancying 
that, in certain particulars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the language, and this encour- 
aged me to think I might possibly in time come to be a tolerable 
English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious.” ! 

“All through my boyhood and youth, I was known and 
pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet I was always 
busy on my own private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to write 
in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what I saw with 
appropriate words; when I sat by the roadside, I would either 
read, or a pencil and a penny version book would be in my hand, 
to note down the features of the scene or commemorate some 
halting stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use; it was written conscientiously 
1 Franklin, Autobiography, p. 60 in the Gateway edition. American Book Company. 
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for practice. It was not so much that I wished to be an author 
(though I wished that too) as that I had vowed that I would 
learn to write. That was a proficiency that tempted me; 
and I practiced to acquire it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager 
with myself. Description was the principal field of my exercise ; 
for to anyone with senses there is always something worth 
describing, and town and country are but one continuous 
subject. But I worked in other ways also; often accompanied 
my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which I played many 
‘parts; and often exercised myself in writing down conversa- 
tions from memory.”’! 

Théophile Gautier, the French writer, not only studied the 
dictionary, from which he compiled lists of words and descrip- 
tive phrases that promised to be valuable to him later, but he 
collected striking words from every source and made them into 
a working dictionary of his own. One of his biographers has 
said concerning the method and its result: ‘ His ‘ dictionary’ 
was of inconceivable richness; not a word escaped him. In his 
reading, which included nearly all the works of French litera- 
ture since the Renaissance, he had collected expressive words 
that had fallen into disuse,— words scarcely known to the 
learned, and quite unknown to people generally. These he re- 
vived and restored to their right to be used in the world of 
letters through his own ability to use them with eee aaa 
ness and sagacity.” ? 

It is an equally significant fact that when fifty other writers, 
all of them living and writing in America to-day, were asked 
about means of increasing the vocabulary, more than half of 
them replied that they had at some time enlarged and improved 
their stock of ready words by systematic study and practice. 

Some one may suggest, however, that the means must be far 
away. Not atall. In truth, they are so simple and so near at 
hand that we are likely to look beyond them. If we could only 
acquire new words by climbing a high mountain, or by paying 

1 Stevenson, A College Magazine. 
2 Maxime du Camp, Théophile Gautier, p. 136. 
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a large sum of money, or by submitting to severe punishment of 
some sort, every one of us who is interested in learning to write 
would be well supplied in a short while. But since this most 
happy end may be reached by very simple methods of study 
and practice, — means which surround us all the days of our 
lives, — we famish in our self-imposed weakness while we look 
in amazement at the power which others have developed by the 
very methods we ignore. It is not possible, of course, to offer 
a general prescription that will supply all individual needs; 
everyone must study his own case and find aids that are espe- 
cially helpful to him. Yet all of us can profit by the sugges- 
tions in the following paragraphs. 


A. SYSTEMATIC STUDY 


1. The perusal of the dictionary. — Of the means which may 
be regarded primarily as study rather than practice, the most 
obvious is the habitual perusal of the dictionary. The first 
step in the mastery of a word is to make its acquaintance, and 
the classifications and cross references of the present-day dic- 
tionary enable us to make this preliminary step with comparative 
ease. And we should not allow any carping pessimist by crying 
out, “‘ Oh words, words, words!” to prevent us from improving 
ourselves in this supposedly incoherent way. We are get- 
ting not merely words, but the ideas for which they stand. 
“« A word is a vehicle, a boat floating down from the past, laden 
with the thought of men we never saw; and in coming to under- 
stand it we enter not only into the minds of our contemporaries, 
but into the general mind of humanity continuous through 
time. The popular notion of learning to speak is that the child 
first has the idea and then gets from others a sound to use in 
communicating it; but a closer study shows that this is hardly 
true even of the simplest ideas, and is nearly the reverse of truth 
as regards developed thought. In that the word usually goes 
before, leading and kindling the idea — we should not have the 
latter if we did not have the word first. ‘This way,’ says the 
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word, ‘is an interesting thought; come and find it.’ And so 
we are led on to rediscover old knowledge. Such words, for 
instance, as good, right, truth, love, home, justice, beauty, 
freedom, are powerful makers of what they stand for.” 4 

Now much of this abundant life is preserved in a good dic- 
tionary. There we learn not only the bald definition of the word, 
but its spellings, its pronunciation, its derivation, the variety 
of meanings that it now has or has had, its synonyms, and its 
correct use in sentences. Moreover, in some of these ways, or 
in an explicit statement, we learn whether it is in good literary 
standing, — whether it is a word that enjoys good company, or 
is out of date, or is too new to be used with assurance, or is so 
slangy that it offends good taste. In short, as a result of this 
study we know much of the real life that a word has lived. 

2. The translation of foreign languages. — Equally important 
is the study of foreign languages. To-day there is much dis- 
cussion of the value of languages as a means of “ discipline.” 
However that question may be settled, it will remain true that 
if all other opportunities are equal, the student who devotes a 
part of his time to translation will have a better English vocabu- 
lary than the one who does not. In the first place, such practice 
is valuable because it compels us to bring our words into use. 
Idioms that have no exact parallel in our own language must be 
expressed faithfully; and in order to find means, we must 
search every corner of our vocabulary. Again, the spirit of 
other peoples, and perhaps of other times, must be expressed 
in the English of to-day; and this task, too, involves the most 
careful examination of our own supply of words. Further- 
more, in our study of a foreign language we are compelled to 
pass over the lines slowly, and in translating we hold our English 
words in mind until we weigh them, one by one, and decide upon 
those which most perfectly express the foreign writer’s meaning. 
Thus not only the foreign words, but their English equivalents 
as well, are deeply impressed upon us. But there is still another 
advantage. Our study of the foreign tongue is sure to acquaint 

1 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 69. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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us with the derivation of many English words, and thus not only 
increase the size of our vocabularies, but also suggest new mean- 
ings for words that we already use. That is to say, we are 
helped toward the mastery that enables us to make our words 
full of life. Hear Lowell in his address on The Study of Modern 
Languages : 

“In reading such books as chiefly deserve to be read in any 
foreign language, it is wise to translate consciously and in words 
as we read. There is no such help to a fuller mastery of our 
vernacular. It compels us to such a choosing and testing, to so 
nice a discrimination of sound, propriety, position, and shade 
of meaning, that we now first learn the secret of the words we 
have been using or misusing all our lives, and are gradually 
made aware that to set forth even the plainest matter, as it 
should be set forth, is not only a very difficult thing, calling for 
thought and practice, but an affair of conscience as well.” 

3. The study of Old and Middle English texts. — Virtually 
all the benefits that may be derived from the study of foreign 
languages are to be found in a study of Old and Middle English. 
They are as far removed from us as are some of the foreign lan- 
guages we study, they give us first-hand knowledge of the his- 
tory of words, increase the range of our vocabularies by acquaint- 
ing us with word relations and word formations in our own 
language, and, because of the changes many words have under- 
gone in the past eight or ten centuries, give color and flavor to 
words that we know familiarly, but nearly always use thought- 
lessly. Moreover, in study of this kind, we learn the history 
of English idioms, and thereby develop a feeling for words as 
they stand naturally in a phrase: We learn, too, by seeing how 
certain tendencies in the language have persisted for centuries, 
just why some characteristics of the national vocabulary must 
be respected by the writer to-day. The value of this study of 
the texts themselves is always increased distinctly by the read- 
ing of books like Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech, Krapp’s Modern English, Jespersen’s 
Growth and Structure of the English Language, and parts of 
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Emerson’s History of the English Language. Let us not fear 
that any supposedly unpractical knowledge of the language of 
our early ancestors will overburden us with “ scholarship ” 
—or fill our writing with the phrase of the pedant. The poise 
that comes from such knowledge is the surest safeguard against 
looseness of speech. 

4. The study of standard writers and speakers. — Another 
method that is used successfully by a large number of persons 
is the close study of effective speakers and writers of our own 
time. It is to be commended chiefly for two reasons: it is 
easy to carry into execution, and it is a kind of study in which 
we most nearly approach the unconscious assimilation that 
results from living continuously in the atmosphere of good 
English. Merely by listening attentively to a good speaker we 
catch some of his feeling for words; and feeling is ultimately 
a better guide to follow than any forraal, dictionary standard. 
In reading there is a similar opportunity. We shall increase 
the influence of our reading, too, if we read carefully every line 
and every word on the page. It is true that circumstances 
sometimes make it necessary for us to do much reading hastily. 
But if we desire to increase our working vocabularies by seeing 
how others have used words effectively, we must spend enough 
time in the process really to see. The full meaning of a word 
cannot come to us if we are hastening rapidly by. We should, 
then, do at least a part of our reading with easy, comfortable 
deliberation. When we come upon a word that we do not know 
or only half know, let us pause long enough to become somewhat 
acquainted with it. If possible, we should read aloud, in order 
that the words may be impressed upon our memory through 
hearing as well as through seeing. Furthermore, the good 
effect of our reading is sure to be increased if we memorize 
from time to time some passages that are especially well ex- 
pressed. Every book we read ought to give us some expressive 
words to add to our own stock. And if we but take the trouble 
to mark these words and bring them together on a slip of paper 
or the flyleaf of the book, we shall find that they are more 
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numerous and more interesting than we had ever believed. 
Here is a list which a student made while reading Professor 
Palmer’s address on Self-Cultivation in English: Fecundity, 
caprice, compeers, severities, disparagement, vivacious, subile, 
perversity, cudgel, debilitate, isolate, docility, compendious, voli- 
tion, precepts, subsidiary, linguistic. Some of these words were 
not unknown to him, but all of them were outside his working 
vocabulary. How many of them are in yours? 


B. PRACTICE 


Systematic study, however, is most fruitful only when it is 
carried over into systematic practice. Using a word is a much 
surer means of fixing it in mind than merely discovering that 
it is worth using. Many kinds of practice, according to one’s 
preferences, may be employed daily. 

1. The characterization of familiar objects. — One of these 
consists in characterizing familiar objects, sensations, persons, 
and stories. Small children, it is universally known, indulge in 
this practice with the utmost liberty, and frequently with em- 
barrassing results for their older associates. But we adults 
need not offend anyone in order to test our skill in this respect. 
Perhaps we may choose to make the entire method a private 
one, to be used solely as a means of self-expression and not of 
communication. But, however that may be, we can rest in the 
assurance that in carrying on the practice we are not only focus- 
ing our powers of thought in the given instance, but are making 
less difficult the communication of thought in an indefinite 
number of other instances. For example, we shall soon refuse 
to content ourselves with a vague, incomplete notion of a book, 
when by a little thought and a little effort at expression we might 
find it crude, conventional, direct, clear, lucid, vague, caustic, 
definite, stilted, sympathetic, sincere, superficial, analytical, 
puzzling, prosy, blunt, convincing, bright, firm, faltering, re- 
freshing, feeble, or vigorous. 

2. The defining of familiar terms. — A similarly beneficial 
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practice is that of defining familiar terms. In fact, it would 
be difficult to discover a surer remedy for inaccuracy. Let us 
make the test. How many of us could give at the first attempt 
a reasonably adequate definition of college, university, sociology, 
agriculture, motorcycle, moving picture, translation? An adequate 
definition, it should be remembered, requires complete identi- 
fication; complete identification requires distinctions; and dis- 
tinctions are impossible unless we use words with accuracy. 
Every serious attempt at definition is, then, a step toward a 
more serviceable vocabulary. 

3. Adapting the same subject-matter to different audiences. 
— Another kind of practice which many writers have found 
helpful consists in adapting the same subject-matter to the 
understanding or taste of different people. For example, if 
we are discussing fraternities or college clubs with an old man 
who never attended college, we must be much more explicit 
than we should find it necessary to be if we were talking to some 
of our classmates. Asa result of the former’s meager knowledge, 
we are required not only to explain conditions, but to explain 
the very terms we use. If we do not, we shall confuse and 
disappoint him. He will be asking all the while, What is that? 
What do you mean? How am I to understand that? A 
listener’s facial expression, his interest or indifference, and his 
mild protests or frank words of approval always guide us in 
making ourselves easily understood. We are influenced, too, by 
our own attitude of personal respect for the one with whom we 
talk. For instance, if a freshman spends an evening with the 
college president, the occasion doubtless brings a seriousness 
and dignity to his speech that is very noticeably lacking 
ordinarily. And herein lies one of the great values of con- 
versation as a means of increasing our skill in writing. As 
we more or less unconsciously lend ourselves to the task of 
making it impossible for any of our listeners to misunder- 
stand either our thought or our attitude, we are stimulated to 
employ many words that for months, perhaps, have remained 
unused in the dusty corners of consciousness. When we are 
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writing we are without this personal presence of the listener, 
but if we keep him clearly in mind, we shall derive much of the 
benefit that is to be found in conversation. If anybody doubts 
the efficacy of the practice, let him try to write a letter on the 
same subject to a former teacher, his mother, his older sister, 
his eight-year old brother, and a school chum who went to an- 
other college. 

4. The deliberate use of newly found words. — The best 
kind of practice, however, is the deliberate using of new words 
encountered in any kind of study or experience. To some 
this may seem an artificial and over-businesslike way of going 
about the task; but if we bear in mind that the first purpose of 
all effort toward a serviceable vocabulary is to have words in 
readiness, we shall probably not question any method which 
promises this desirable result. Anything that helps to establish 
a word in our mental experience merits consideration. And 
there can be no doubt that writing a word repeatedly in a 
normal context, though done as mere exercise, will go far toward 
making it such a definite part of our mental possessions that we 
shall soon use it easily and naturally. Anyone who possesses 
enough will power to follow the plan of using two or three 
new words each week will be surprised to find how easily the 
words are learned and how soon they become firmly estab- 
lished in one’s mind. 

5. Other kinds of practice. Of course, there are many 
other kinds of helpful practice. Not a few earnest writers, 
regardless of their interest or lack of interest in poetry, have 
profited by the more or less regular writing of verse. The 
demand for words that will at the same time meet the require- 
ments of the writer’s meaning and the given meter calls into 
service every part of his vocabulary. This method, we re- 
member, was followed by Franklin. Again, many who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to write verse will find it 
worth while to keep new words on a card and glance at them 
occasionally ; or, what is still better, keep them conspicuously 
posted over the study table where they may be seen without 
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effort. Others have found, too, that it is profitable to make 
lists of the words they repeat too frequently, and then in spare 
moments to master fresh synonyms of these. All of these prac- 
tices, like the others we have considered, are worth trying. 
If some of us find that we do not like any of them as well as some 
means we have ourselves discovered, very well. There is no 
monopoly on helps of this kind. The matter of importance 
is that we should use the method at hand, however matter-of- 
fact and tedious it may seem. The magic is not in the method, 
but in the artist’s curiosity which sees in very ordinary pro- 
cedure an opportunity to rise to self-mastery and self-depend- 
ence. 


V. THE WRITER’S USE OF WORDS 


The mere presence of words in our mental storehouse is very 
essential; but this does not afford us a very certain guarantee 
that we shall be able to express ourselves well. Even the most 
serviceable vocabulary contains words that we do not desire to 
use at all. Uninvited these have found their way along with 
those which more certainly reflect our knowledge and our 
spirit. Others have gained place, no doubt, because at one 
time we took pride in the mastery of a kind of expression we 
no longer admire. Probably we may be glad to know these, 
but we should feel deeply humiliated if we believed they 
were expressive of the dominant spirit of our lives. More- 
over, it is necessary to have at hand many other words which 
we use only on extraordinary occasions, or when treating 
matters that rarely demand our attention. Now when all 
these less acceptable or less serviceable words are associated 
in our minds with the many others that we regard as serving 
our purposes, it is evident that we must exercise care in 
choosing. Sometimes it is necessary to choose between the 
good and the bad; sometimes, between the good and the 
better; and sometimes, between those which seem to be almost 
equally good. 
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A. THE EXCLUSION OF WoRDS NOT SANCTIONED 
BY GooD JUDGMENT 


The skillful use of words, therefore, is chiefly a matter of good 
judgment. Few words are inherently bad; we cannot say of 
very many that they should never be employed. It is true 
that we sometimes see rigid classifications of “‘ good English ” 
and “‘ bad English,” but they are so artificial and so thoroughly 
antagonistic to the very nature of the words in a living language, 
| that they afford little help and often result in much confusion. 
It is better to look upon words as we look upon people: some 
are for intimate friendship, others for pleasant acquaintance, 
others for business association, and still others for the merest 
formality that exists between persons whose interests are widely 
different, but whose lives are occasionally brought together in 
some passing relation. We are not to look upon one word as 
being just as good as another. Steadily we push some farther 
and farther into the background until we rarely, if ever, are 
prompted to use them. Others do not so nearly approach dis- 
appearance, yet we exclude them from habitual use. But they 
are not excluded because somebody has said arbitrarily that 
they ought to be; they are excluded because they are not well 
suited to perform service in the most usual kinds of communi- 
cation. Virtually all these words fall under two heads: 

(1) those not understood or misunderstood; (2) those likely 
- to make an unfavorable impression. 

1. Words not understood or misunderstood. — In this first 
class, the ones that probably require least attention are those 
that have passed from active service in the language and those 
that have not yet gained full currency. The smallness of the 
degree of danger from the first of these arises from the fact that 
we are not likely to use many obsolete words under any circum- 
stances. Occasionally in our reading of Chaucer or Spenser or 
Shakespeare we form a working acquaintance with such words 
as withsay, kine, in sooth, micel, mayhap, affray (verb), bote, 
chapman, dight, cousinage, ilke, albeit, and yclept; and if we do, 
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we must not hope to have readers in general understand us when 
we employ them. But words of this class really do not require 
much attention. With the new words, the case is different in 
kind but not in degree. When newness is the only objection that 
can be made, a word must be very new, indeed, if it is not gener- 
ally understood. If it is expressive, it is scarcely off the tongue 
for the first time before it is hurried by telegraph, fast mail, rural 
delivery, and telephone to every corner of the country. Who, 
for example, does not know the meaning of aviate and biplane, 
although the sport which brought them into use is now less than 
a half dozen years old? There is good reason why words that 
are too new should be used with caution: they may not, in 
truth, be generally known, and even if they are known, their 
meanings may be indefinite or variable. Still, as has been said 
before, the danger is never very great. 

Perhaps our attitude toward foreign words should be a little 
more definite. In our study of languages, in our reading of the 
English literature that was written when the classics were more 
zealously quoted than they are to-day, and in our travel in for- 
eign countries, we have become acquainted with many words 
that stay in the memory; and we sometimes fall into the 
habit of using them as a substitute for English. Or it may be 
that we take the least degree of pride in using them, since they 
seem to reveal some breadth of learning. On the contrary, they 
reveal an absence of good taste, the surest mark of real learning, 
inasmuch as they usually result in some one’s confusion or dis- 
pleasure. To-day a page that abounds with italicized foreign 
words is regarded as either pedantic or flippant. Of course, 
if a foreign phrase which is probably familiar to our readers 
expresses our meaning better than we could express it in our 
own tongue, we should not hesitate to use the more exact 
phrase. In general, however, the practice is as unnecessary as 
it is inexpedient. He who can find pure English equivalents 
for affaire de ceur, en gros, l'amour propre, sang froid, ab initio, 
im statu quo, multum in parvo, vara avis, salus populi, vis-a-vis, 
les savans, cul de sac, beau monde, and the like, is almost certain 
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to be more perfectly understood and more convincing than 
he who unfortunately believes that we study foreign languages 
in order to bring fragments of them into our English speech and 
writing. 

Technical words are more troublesome, because everyone uses 
the terminology of some field of technical study, some profes- 
sion, or some trade. In other words, every person possesses 
a technical vocabulary, although he may not always be aware 
of the fact. From early youth, perhaps, we have heard the 
words that belong to the calling or occupation of some member 
of the family or some friend. These words have slowly become 
so firmly established in our minds that it may never occur to us 
that they are almost meaningless to many who will read what 
we write. Corymb, involute, diadelphous, tort, lien, garnishee, 
box-head, upper case, prophylactic, blind entry, and bone coal 
are very simple terms to those who are familiar with botany, 
law, printing, medicine, and coal mining; and when they are 
addressed to readers who are acquainted with these subjects, 
they are simpler and clearer than any phrases that might be 
substituted for them. To the lay reader, however, they are 
but empty words. If we address them to him, we invite mis- 
understanding and antagonism. 

Words of one other class should be excluded from general 
use because they are likely to be misunderstood. These are 
what we ordinarily call ‘“localisms” or ‘ provincialisms.” 
They are used freely and are thoroughly understood in some one 
community or section of the country, but have no general or 
national circulation. Most of us encounter more difficulty 
in exercising good judgment concerning these words than any 
other kind, since they have, even to a greater degree than the 
technical or trade words, become a part of our everyday lives. 
That is to say, they have become so much a part of us that we 
are blissfully unaware that their circulation is restricted to our 
locality. Of course, if we are writing a narrative meant to have 
local color, these words may be very serviceable. In other 
kinds of writing, however, they should be used cautiously. 
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He who uses them has no assurance that they will be understood. 
For example, it is very doubtful whether many readers of this 
page will know all the words in the following short list, although 
all of them are used freely in one small part of a state in the 
Middle West: Hornswaggle, wampus, lollygag, sundowner, tacky, 
roust, loblolly, jimmy-slinger, nicker, lunker, and coping. When 
we remember that each one of us is acquainted with expres- 
sions of equally narrow circulation, many of which are less 


likely to remind us of their local character than these few, the ‘ 


need of care becomes fully evident. 

2. Words likely to make an unfavorable impression. — 
Words that are in danger of being wrongly understood, it 
scarcely need be said, are certain to be received unfavorably 
because of the confusion they produce. Some words, however, 
make an unfavorable impression in spite of the fact that they 
are understood. In truth, the very ease with which their vague, 
indefinite, or lifeless meaning is grasped explains the sureness 
with which they perpetuate themselves in the vocabularies of 
many writers. 

Slang words are undoubtedly the most troublesome of this 
class. They are not to be condemned, however, simply because 
they are slang, — because they are outside the realm of literary 
usage, — for anyone who is familiar with the ways in which a 
language increases is aware of the fact that some of these words 
are all the while growing into good standing. Many of our 
most expressive words to-day were only a century or two ago 
a part of the slang of the hour. Yet, in spite of this fact, if we 
have genuine regard for our audience, we cannot often risk words 
of this kind. Essentially, they are arbitrary and conventional 
in significance, their history frequently gives them an unpleasant 
or inelegant connotation, and they are used the most freely 
by persons whose mental activities are superficial and flippant. 
Assuredly, if we are content to have people of this class alone 
for an audience, we may revel in slang with some degree of im- 
punity ; but if we desire to influence serious people, we must speak 
a language that ordinarily reflects thoughtfulness and sobriety. 
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A further reason why we should not use slang is that words 
of this class are so inclusive in their meaning that the person 
who uses them is not required to make close distinctions of any 
kind. All disagreeable men, regardless of the different qualities 
which make them disagreeable, are roughnecks or ginks; all 
unsophisticated persons of whatever kind are fall-guys; all 
things whatsoever that are acquired stealthily, dishonestly, or 
with incredible skill are faked; every kind of desirable informa- 
tion is dope; and every person who succeeds in an enterprise, 
whether it be a football game or an evasion of the state law, 
gets by. A few dozen words of this kind are made a lifeless, 
jellylike substitute for a vigorous, substantial vocabulary. 

Vulgarisms constitute another class of words which we ought 
not to use freely. It should be remembered, however, that the 
term ‘‘vulgarism” is very frequently misunderstood and 
misused. It is not an exact synonym for “ vulgarity,” since it 
does not usually connote coarseness or indecency. Nor does 
it include the sturdy, homely words that the purist sometimes 
refuses to sanction because they do not seem “literary.” As 
its derivation will help to make clear, it is a name applied to 
a word which is in common use. The unfavorable suggestion 
made by words of this kind arises from the fact that they have 
become commonplace. They are for that reason without the 
good standing necessary to produce an agreeable impression upon 
persons of good taste. Since they are continually changing their 
standing, very frequently climbing up to the rank of acceptable 
colloquial usage, and quite often to the dignity of good literary 
expression, it is difficult to name specific words that are repre- 
sentative of the entire class; but the ones which follow are per- 
haps typical: Gents, someplace (for somewhere), no good, raise 
(rear, as applied to children), complected, deal (for transaction), 
nowhere near (not nearly), posted (informed), go in for, ain’t, 
hain’t, party (person), disremember. Exception may be taken 
to this list next year, or even by the time this page is in print ; 
but some of the words may still suggest the character of the class 
to which they to-day belong. 
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Other words likely to produce an unfavorable impression 
upon our readers are legitimate colloquialisms. We are fre- 
quently reminded, and with justification, that we should make 
use of our conversation in improving our writing. Yet when our 
writing is influenced too habitually by our everyday speech, 
the result is not desirable. This remains true even in the case 
of those who converse with the utmost skill; for, as we have 
observed before, there is an essential difference between speaking 
and writing. Though we say that our writing ought to be as 
free and natural as our talking, it ought not to be so unless we 
talk in an unusually stiff, over-dignified, bookish way, or write 
with a loose freedom for the express purpose of gaining a collo- 
quial flavor. The physical presence of the speaker gives proper 
color and tone to many words and contractions which would 
seem lifeless and flat, or careless, if they stood unsupported on 
the written or printed page. Words written must be fuller and 
richer and of greater dignity than words spoken. Thus we 
accept without much protest such contractions as I’d, I'll, 
dowt, wowt, he'll, and they'll when used with grammatical 
correctness, and such clipped forms and everyday words as 
phone, taxi, math, folks, peek (verb), lots (many or much), and 
size up, when they are used in speech; but we should become 
weary of them if they constituted the body of many consecutive 
paragraphs of writing. They are perfectly intelligible, but they 
do not suit the tone of the more formal, more serious writing. 

Inasmuch as it is one of the vain ambitions of youth to make 
plain, ordinary matters important by clothing them in florid, 
pompous, or solemn words, the young writer will be safer if he ex- 
cludes such words from general use. The occasions when they 
may be employed fittingly are so few that we do not need them 
in daily practice. Note the absurdity of the following sentences : 


I hope from nethermost heart-depths that to you both as well-proven 
friends of lang-syne the r911th twelvemonth may superabound with multi- 
plied and multiform felicities. May every note in the gamut of human happi- 
ness prove richly resonant, filling the successive days with a music that 
soothes a soul and cheers a heart and originates within a semidiaphanous veil. 


\ 
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Many such words, as well as many others that are not notice- 
ably florid or pompous or solemn, meet with such favor that 
they are used until they become lifeless. They are hackneyed, 
ridden to death. A newspaper writer, unknown to the authors, 
has presented the matter thus: 


THE LITERARY HACK 


He was a writer, and he learned 
The art ‘in all its phases,” 
Of using well-known synonyms, 
And penning hackney phrases. 
“Conspicuous by his absence” was 
Another standby, too, 
A maiden had “a willowy form,” 
And “hair of golden hue.” 
He followed on “with bated breath,” 
“So near and yet so far,” 
“An eagle glance,” “magnetic gaze, 
“The moaning of the bar ;”’ 
“A sight to make the angels weep,” 
“The human form divine,” 
“Dilating nostrils,” “flowing locks,” 
“And all the muses nine.” 
“The inner man,” ‘‘last but not least,” 
“A few well-chosen words,” 
“The mellow moon” and “twinkling stars,” 
And “little twittering birds,” 
“Arch smile,” and “lips of rosy tint,” 
“A dainty gloved hand,” 
And “‘succulent bivalve,” of course, 
Was always in demand. 
To “philosophic heights” he’d rise, 
“Of reason chew the cud,” 
And never once did he forget 
To write of “sickening thud.” 


ERS | 


Others that might be added just now are strenuous, bountiful 
repast, dainty refreshments, divine (a preacher), kymeneal altar, 
toothsome viands, along these lines, a long-feli want, every walk of 
life, and safe and sane. Of course, some students may protest 
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that they have not used these expressions habitually; and 
their protest may be well founded. What is conventional and 
worn and lifeless for one person may seem very fresh and ex- 
pressive for another. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
many words are comparatively new to young men and women 
of twenty, yet old and worn-out to readers who are thirty or 
forty. The only safe course for the young writer to pursue lies 
in observing carefully the words and phrases which are used 
excessively by others, and avoiding them in his own writing. 
If he couples this practice with a genuine effort to express his 
meaning accurately, closely, and in keeping with his individuality, 
he will eventually gain reasonable freedom from the fault. 
The only safety lies in habitual thoughtfulness. 

Already it may seem that the words which we must exclude 
from our working vocabularies or use only with extreme care 
have become discouragingly numerous ; yet one other class must 
be added. This consists of words which are in process of de- 
generation. If we but recall the early meaning of villain, wench, 
knave, hussy, crafty, sly, or cunning, and compare it with the 
present-day meaning, we cannot fail to see the downward career 
the word has followed. This process, often illustrated in the 
past, is going on in the language to-day, just as steadily and 
perhaps more rapidly. To mention only three or four examples, 
lady-friend, innocent, pious, and guileless are undergoing this 
change; and in a less pronounced way, lady, fellow, worthy, 
parlor (undertaker and palmist), and artist (tonsorial). Just as 
it is dangerous for us to be seen frequently in the company of 
persons who are losing their social or moral standing, so it is 
dangerous for us habitually to use words that are undergoing 
a similar degradation. If we are not aware of our condition, — 
if we know nothing of the questionable reputation that a word 
has acquired, — we are laughed at, and our readers refuse to 
take us seriously. On the other hand, if we use the word freely 
in defiance of established opinion, our readers assume that since 
we have chosen with full knowledge, we are merely finding our 
own literary level. Thus, whether or not we use words of this 
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class accurately and with honest intent, we are likely to create 
a bad impression. 


B. THe SELECTION OF WoRDS 


1. Kinds of words: A false basis of choice. — When the 
student of composition turns from the exclusion of words to the 
constructive side of the process, — the selection of words from 
among those which remain in the foreground after the more 
undesirable ones are pushed aside, —he is usually perplexed by 
a number of classifications that seem in some way to be related 
to the fundamental principles upon which he ought to base his 
choice. For instance, all of us have doubtless heard many 
discussions of the effects produced by long words or short ones. 
Or we may have formed the mistaken notion that specific words 
are always better than general ones; for example, that the 
relatively specific words chat, chatter, affirm, declare, declaim, 
and announce for some reason should be preferred to the general 
term speak; or that fiction, lyric, drama, sonnet, essay, and 
biography should be preferred to the general word literature. 
Likewise we have no doubt become familiar with the division 
of all words into the classes “learned” and “popular.” This 
classification is based on the fact that our acquaintance with 
words is of many degrees of familiarity, and that there is a more 
or less definite line of demarcation between the words we have 
always known and those we have learned from books or from the 
addresses and conversation of well-educated men and women. 
Thus in the following pairs it will readily be seen that in 
each case one word is more familiar to us than the other: 
care, solicitude; choice, predilection; bright, resplendent; crooked, 
tortuous; thin, emaciated; beggar, mendicant; greedy, mercenary; 
harmful, deleterious; rot, putrefy; uproar, turbulence’ Or 
again, we may have come to believe that Saxon words should 
always be preferred to words of Latin origin. It is likely that 


1 The authors are indebted to Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and their Ways 
for this list and the one that appears at the end of the paragraph. 
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many of us have heard appeals to race “ patriotism ” in behalf of 
the words of our Teutonic fathers. As a result of such appeals, 
and through an imperfect understanding of the character of our 
language, we may have come to believe that in such pairs as 
the following, the first word of each pair should be chosen 
because of its Anglo-Saxon origin: dear, valuable; doorkeeper, 
janitor; earnings, remuneration; empty, vacant; fight, conflict; 
fit, appropriate; ghost, specter; great, magnificent; hallowed, 
consecrated; hopeless, desperate; likeness, similarity; mood, 
disposition; short, concise; slack, lax; teach, instruct; wonder, 
admiration. 

A little careful thought will bring us to see that although 
these classifications are very convenient in carrying on language 
study, they would make very artificial bases of choice in the 
real work of writing. Thus usually we find that many matters 
are of more consequence than the length of words. It is true 
that when a short word and a long one meet equally well the 
requirements of the context, mere length may serve as a basis of 
choice. But such cases are comparatively few. In prose, the 
length of a word is usually a matter of secondary importance. 

Likewise we find that specific words are not inherently 
any better than general words. If we are writing exposition 
or argument, if we are treating principles and theories, or if for 
any other reason we desire to speak comprehensively rather than 
particularly, we must, if we hope to make any progress, use 
general terms. In using them we economize time, space, and, 
frequently, the good humor of our readers. It is true that 
students ordinarily need much more practice in the use of specific 
words than in the use of general ones; but the need arises from 
the fact that they are habitually trying to make general terms 
express concrete matters, and not from the supposed fact that 
all general words are “ bad English.” 

Neither can we rely wholly upon “learned” and “popular” as 
a basis of choice. It is true that we have more occasions to use 
the popular words, and that since we are better acquainted with 
them than with learned terms, they are likely to express our 
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meaning more accurately. But on some occasions we may 
desire to use words that are dignified and lofty for the very 
reason that they are not parts of everyday speech; the tone 
of our subject may demand them. Furthermore, this classi- 
fication is inadequate because there is no definite standard of 
the learnedness or popularity of a word. Words that are popular 
for Jones may be learned for Smith. Consequently, when we 
try to make these terms express a principle of choice, we are not 
only reducing the selection of words to an impossibly simple 
division, but we are using a division that to a certain extent 
has a different meaning for everyone who uses the language. 
Nor can we say with justification that choice should be de- 
termined by the origin of the word. Obviously, Anglo-Saxon 
words are more numerous in our vocabulary than words of Latin 
origin. But the simple fact that Latin words are as numerous 
as they are is proof sufficient that we need them in our speaking 
and writing. In fact, they have become so thoroughly a part 
of the language that the old assertion that words of Latin origin 
were not used commonly has long since ceased to be true. 
Naturally, the larger portion of our everyday speech is Saxon, 
but the familiar presence cf such Latin words as animal, anxious, 
auction, circus, contract, correct, curve, divide, educate, extra, fact, 
graduate, item, joke, medicine, picture, single, student, timid, 
vest, and vole prevents us from regarding seriously the assertion 
that Saxon words are superior to Latin words, or that the division 
inte Saxon and Latin furnishes a sound basis of choice. 
* 2. Principles of choice. — a. Precision. — There are, never- 
theless, well-defined principles of choice. But instead of growing 
out of words themselves or any simple classification of words, 
they spring from complex requirements which the whole problem 
of communication imposes upon everyone who would be under- 
stood. The first of these principles is precision. Accurate 
self-expression is the most obvious requisite of good writing. 
The writer must say what is in his heart to say; and he succeeds 
in proportion to his ability to embody the given idea in a word 
that fits it exactly. Now the principle of precision has to do 
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with this relation of the idea and the word. It demands that 
every word must say what we want it to say, and that it say 
no more and no less. It must not express the idea one and a 
half times, and it must not express it three fourths of one time. 
There must be no doubt that the word and the idea are as nearly 
one as they can possibly be. If the idea is specific, the word 
must be equally specific; if the idea is comprehensive, the word 
must not be less general than the idea which it is meant to rep- 
resent. The writer of the following paragraph undoubtedly 
based his choice of words on precision, — oneness of the idea 
and the word, — rather than on any other principle. 


In the case of the red coral, the hard skeleton belongs to the interior of 
the stem and branches only; but in the commoner white corals, each polyp 
has a complete skeleton of its own. These polyps are sometimes solitary, 
in which case the whole skeleton is represented by a single cup, with parti- 
tions radiating from its center to its circumference. When the polyps 
formed by budding or division remain associated, the polypidom is sometimes 
made up of nothing but an aggregation of these cups, while at other times 
the cups are at once separated and held together, by an intermediate sub- 
stance, which represents the branches of the red coral. The red coral polyp 
again is a comparatively rare animal, inhabiting a limited area, the skeleton 
of which has but a very insignificant mass; while the white corals are very 
common, occur in almost all seas, and form skeletons which are sometimes 
extremely massive.! 


There is no recipe for precision. Nevertheless, a firm grasp 
of the subject-matter to be treated, a wide range of words of 
every acceptable class, a full knowledge of the present and, if 
possible, the past meanings of these words, and a sensitive con- 
science will usually leave very little to be sought. 

b. Economy. — Precision is but the simplest of the principles 
of choice. A writer who chooses words that fit the idea closely 
may still fail utterly in communicating his thought to others. 
Writing, we have already found, is a process involving both 
self-expression and communication; the reader as well as the 
thought to be expressed must be considered. Hence the writer 
is obliged to conform not only to the principle of precision but 

1 Huxley, On Coral and Coral Reefs. 
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to the principle of economy. Economy demands in all cases, 
whether the material require full or compact treatment, that 
the writer save the reader as much effort as he can; that he give 
to the reader the greatest possible degree of understanding for 
the smallest possible degree of mental exertion. In other words, 
we must make ourselves understood easily. To be sure, we can- 
not know all the individuals who will read what we write; yet, 
while we are about our work, it is always possible, even necessary, 
to have a somewhat definite audience in mind. We must never 
lose sight of the classes of people who would probably be in- 
terested in what we have to say, and we must choose words to 
meet the degree of intelligence, experience, and systematic 
knowledge that they may reasonably be supposed to possess. 
We must go one step further: we must choose words that are 
probably most familiar to them. If we make ourselves under- 
stood, we have achieved reasonable success; but the highest 
success comes only when we have made ourselves easily and un- 
mistakably understood. The ideal toward which we should 
strive is to create in our readers the pleasurable feeling of self- 
respect that arises from their ability to understand without con- 
scious effort. The ease with which the average reader can grasp 
the following paragraph on the nature of the ballad exemplifies 
this ideal. A less skillful writer undoubtedly would have talked 
much about objectivity, subjectivity, egoism, and the like. 


* A ballad is a song that tells a story, or — to take the other point of view — 
a story told in song. More formally, it may be defined as a short narrative 
poem, adapted for singing, simple in plot and metrical structure, divided 
into stanzas, and characterized by complete impersonality as far as the 
author or singer is concerned. This last trait is of the very first consequence 
in determining the quality or qualities which give the ballad its peculiar 
place in literature. A ballad has no author. At all events, it appears to 
have none. The teller of the story for the time being is as much the author 
as the unknown (and for our purposes unimportant) person who first put 
it into shape. In most forms of artistic literature the personality of the 
writer is a matter of deep concern to the reader. The style, we say, is the 
man. The individuality of one poet distinguishes his works, however they 
may vary among themselves, from the works of all other poets. Chaucer, 
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for instance, has his way, or his ways, of telling a tale that are not the way, or 
the ways, of William Morris. If a would-be creative literary artist has no 
individuality that we can detect, we set him down as conventional, and that 
is an end of him and of his works. In the ballad it is not so. There the 
author is of no account. He is not even present. We do not feel sure that 
he ever existed. At most, we merely infer his existence, at some indefinite 
time in the past, from the fact of his product: a poem, we think, implies a 
poet; therefore somebody must have composed this ballad. Until we begin 
to reason, we have no thought of the author of any ballad, because, so far as 
we can see, he had no thought of himself.1 


No doubt it seems that precision and economy must some- 
times come into conflict. Quite certainly they do. Any con- 
structive work involves many conflicts. And the most skillful 
worker is he who can most nearly reduce the conflicts to har- 
mony. When we are at a loss to know whether to adhere abso- 
lutely to our meaning or to sacrifice a degree of strict literalness 
for a larger degree of ease of understanding, we must simply 
subordinate the one which seems to be the less important; no 
rule will serve us as an infallible guide; we must exercise judg- 
ment. Sometimes we shall decide clearly in favor of precision ; 
sometimes, in favor of economy; but far oftener, if we are 
really thoughtful, we shall find it unnecessary to make a com- 
plete sacrifice of either. 

c. Appropriateness. —'These two principles, precision and 
economy, are a reasonable guarantee of clearness, the first quality 
of all good communication. Sometimes, however, writing will 
fall short of its purpose even when it is clear. Frequently we 

‘are not content merely to be understood; we want to produce 
an impression more complete than that produced by ease of 
comprehension alone. This impression is usually deepened by 
a close regard for appropriateness. Appropriateness requires 
that our words be in harmony with the subject we are writing 
about and the occasion that calls forth our effort. The un- 
fortunate person who tries to express all the ordinary, routine 
affairs of his life in solemn or florid words is above all else 


‘ George Lyman Kittredge, Introduction to English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
p. xi. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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a violator of appropriateness. The brainless fop may speak 
of “the unwieldy porkers bathing in the brook,” but most 
of us feel that there is a simpler way. If we are writing 
about a football game, we should not —and we usually do 
not — use words appropriate to a sermon or an editorial 
eulogy. If we are writing about the interesting personal 
affairs of our daily lives, we do not use the language of a 
public letter about some question of wide importance. Aside 
from considerations of clearness, there are times for simple, 
familiar words; times for simple, dignified words; times for 
elevated, full-sounding words. 

Let us study the examples printed below. Although the 
words in the three selections differ widely, they are used with 
equal appropriateness. 

(1) Familiar simplicity: 


All the dogs are very well; and Foxey is mine, and Froggy is Tarley’s, 
and Frankie has taken up with great white Neddy, —so that nothing is left for 
Granny but old barking Jacky and Dover when the carriage comes. The 
donkey sends his compliments to you, and maintains that you are a cousin 
of his! ora near relation, at allevents. He wishes, too, that you and Maggie 
would come; for he thinks that you will not be so heavy on his back as 
Tarley and Maggie Rutherford, who now ride him without mercy. 

This is Sunday, and Ali is at church — Granny and I taking care of 
Frankie till she comes back, and he is now hammering very busily at a corner 
of the carpet, which he says does not lie flat. He is very good, and really 
too pretty for a boy, though I think his two eyebrows are growing into one, 
— stretching and meeting each other above his nose! But he has not so 
many freckles as Tarley, who has a very fine crop of them, which she and I 
encourage as much as we can. I hope you and Maggie will lay in a stock of 
them, as I think no little girl can be pretty without them in summer. Our 
pea-hens are suspected of having young families in some hidden place, for 
though they pay us short visits now and then, we see them but seldom, and 
always alone. If you and Maggie were here with your sharp eyes, we 
think you might find out their secret, and introduce us to a nice new 
family of young peas. The old papa cock, in the meantime says he 
knows nothing about them and does not care a farthing! We envy you 
your young peas of another kind, for we have none yet, nor any asparagus 
neither, and hope you will bring some down to us in your lap. Tarley 
sends her love, and I send mine to you all; though I shall think most of 
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Maggie to-morrow morning, and of you when your birth morning comes. 
When is that, do you know? It is never dark now here, and we might all 
go to bed without candles. And so bless you ever and ever, my dear dimply 
pussie. — Your very loving 
GRANDPA! 
(2) Elevated simplicity : 


And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the king, All is well. And he fell 
down to the earth upon his face before the king, and said, Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, which hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king. And the king said, Is the young man Absalom 

_safe? And Ahimaaz answered. When Joab sent the king’s servant, and 
me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it was. And 
the king said unto him, Turn aside, and stand here. And he turned aside, 
and stood still. And, behold, Cushi came; and Cushi said, Tidings, my 
lord the king: for the Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose 
up against thee. And the king said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absalom 
safe? And Cushi answered. The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man is. And the 
king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, and wept; 
and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! 
would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 2 


(3) Elevated, full-sounding words: 


When the mariner has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather, and 
on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this prudence, 
and before we float farther on the waves of this debate, refer to the point 
from which we departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where 
we now are.® 


This paragraph from Webster’s speech was well designed, both 
in its imagery and the sound of its words, to make an impression 
on the Senate of the United States and the other listeners who 
had assembled to hear the Reply to Hayne. Yet how ineffective 
it would have been in a political convention on the plains of 


1 From a letter written by Lord Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, to a little grand- 
daughter. Printed by E. V. Lucas in The Gentlest Art. The Macmillan Company. 

2 TI Samuel, xviii, 28-33. 

3 Webster, Reply to Hayne, the first paragraph. 
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Tllinois, Lincoln knew full well when he used the same compari- 
son — undoubtedly borrowed from Webster — in his speech of 
acceptance before the Springfield convention: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better judge what 
to do, and how to do it. 


d. Carrying power.—Important as precision, economy, 
and appropriateness are, they alone are not sufficient if writing 
_ls to be expressive in the highest degree. It may represent the 
thought exactly, it may be easily understood by the reader, 
and it may be adapted to the occasion and audience, yet still be 
lifeless and uninteresting. Words must be chosen for their 
carrying power; they must bear to the reader fullness and rich- 
ness of suggestion. Some of them, it is true, have been used so 
long in routine, stereotyped conversation and writing that it is 
difficult to give them color; but others are full of the abundant 
life they have lived. Moreover, one can frequently make a 
word pleasantly stimulating by giving it the right kind of turn 
from the ideas with which it is usually associated. It is ordinarily 
within the range of possibility, therefore, for the writer to make 
his expression not only passively adequate, but vigorous and 
penetrating. He can choose words that suggest completeness, 
variety, mastery, richness of experience. In the fullest sense, 
he can make his vocabulary carry to his readers definite knowl- 
edge of his subject and a very positive suggestion of his own spirit. 
Note, for example, how the following paragraph is made to yield 
much more than the mere idea that death is not greatly feared. 
What words in the paragraph are especially well chosen? 


As a matter of fact, although few things are spoken of with more fearful 
whisperings than this prospect of death, few have less influence on conduct 
under healthy circumstances. We have all heard of cities in South America 
built upon the side of fiery mountains, and how, even in this tremendous 
neighborhood, the inhabitants are not a jot more impressed by the solemnity 
of mortal conditions than if they were delving gardens in the greenest cor- 
ner of England. There are serenades and suppers and much gallantry among 
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the myrtles overhead; and meanwhile the foundation shudders underfoot, 
the bowels of the mountain growl, and at any moment living ruin may leap 
sky-high into the moonlight, and tumble man and his merrymaking in the 
dust. In the eyes of very young people, and very dull old ones, there is 
something indescribably reckless and desperate in such a picture. It seems 
not credible that respectable married people, with umbrellas, should find 
appetite for a bit of supper within quite a long distance of a fiery mountain ; 
ordinary life begins to smell of high-handed debauch when it is carried on so 
close to a catastrophe; and even cheese and salad, it seems, could hardly 
be relished in such circumstances without something like a defiance of the 
Creator. It should be a place for nobody but hermits dwelling in prayer 
and maceration, or mere born devils drowning care in a perpetual carouse.1 


The ability to choose words that will carry a rich 
burden of meaning comes only with persistent, conscientious 
study of word values, and faithful practice in writing. The 
necessity of the study becomes evident upon a moment’s reflec- 
tion. In the first place, the pleasant suggestion of an expressive 
word does not always arise from the same cause. Sometimes 
it results from the word’s aptly concrete character, some- 
times from its rather indefinite emotional associations. Unless 
a writer is content to rely upon chance, he must develop a feeling 
for these differences. In the second place, in spite of the ap- 
parent rigidness of a word, its suggestive power is constantly 
changing. Slowly but steadily some words are reaching out to 
new related ideas, thereby taking on new connotations, and 
others are just as steadily becoming narrower; some are at- 
taining positions of the highest acceptability, and others are 
rapidly losing their good name, or at least are passing out of 
fashion. Because of these incessant changes, the writer must 
be alert to see the direction in which words are going and the 
new meanings that are becoming attached to them. 

This study should include all the parts of speech. Frequently 
students seem to believe that they may use the most lifeless kind 
of noun if they will only deck it out with two or three lively 
adjectives; that any verb which approximates the kind of action 
or state meant to be expressed is quite good enough if it is only 


1Stevenson, 4s Triplex. 
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helped along with an adverb or two; and that such an in- 
consequential matter as putting life and color into prepositions 
and conjunctions does not merit serious consideration. Such 
an attitude is fatal to the higher kind of attainment in composi- 
tion. It is true that some grammatical classes of words are 
more nearly colorless than others; yet it is equally true that 
even “‘ mere connectives ” may be made to yield a degree of life. 

More thoughtful reflection will enable us to see that this 
ability to choose words which have carrying power is dependent 
‘also upon much practice in writing. A word’s meaning rests 
not wholly in itself, but in the other words of the sentence in 
which it stands. When it is isolated it may appear to be a very 
acceptable word, — its dictionary meaning may seem to justify 
us in using it; yet when it is brought into combination with 
other words of the sentence, it may be invested with a mean- 
ing quite different from the one intended. Moreover, a word 
that is perfectly colorless in one sentence or one grammatical 
construction may take on color, either favorable or unfavorable, 
when it is employed in another. To offer a very simple example, 
the words “of” and “about” mean very much the same 
thing in the sentences, “‘ He talked of seeing the aviator” and 
“ He talked about seeing the play,” but their meanings are quite 
different in the sentences, “ Julia was talked of ” and “ Julia 
was talked about.”” In a similar way, a worn figure of speech 
that in most circumstances has no suggestion of its literal mean- 
ing will sometimes revert to this earlier sense when it is used in 
a certain context. A student was startled one day, upon reread- 
ing one of his themes, to discover that he had written, “ Rock 
River is an excellent field for study.” Now the experienced 
writer knows that these many possibilities of word combination 
are a source not only of danger, but of agreeable effects. The 
world of poetry abounds in instances of the bringing of ap- 
parently colorless words into combination so that the resulting 
image or idea reveals each word’s real spirit. Nothing in the 
writer’s art is more effective than this ability to make the whole 
greater than the sum of its parts; and probably nothing is 
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more difficult. It necessitates a wide vocabulary from which 
to draw words, it requires the using of fresh, lively figures of 
speech, it involves many departures from the supposedly fixed 
laws of grammar, and in the choosing of the words themselves 
‘it sometimes requires the breaking away from standards that or- 
dinarily are sufficient measures of good usage. Here as nowhere 
else must we learn that language was made for man, and that 
its life is determined by his ingenuity. But these higher effects 
are always involved in many uncertainties. It is painfully’ 
easy to experience the most galling of failures, — the failure that 
is just short of success. The sublime and the comic, the sacred 
and the trivial, the respectable and the ridiculous, stand very 
close together. The risk is always great; and only the most 
persistent experimenting with word combinations will make the 
tisk worth while. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. Here is a suggestive explanation of how one professional writer 
strives consciously for effectiveness in the use of words: ‘‘ Before any 
manuscript of mine goes to the typesetters I give it a final reading and 
weigh it especially for its word values. On my desk at such times 
there is also a notebook constantly in process of enlargement. It 
consists of two columns of words: one the word in question and its 
primal meaning — just as close to the root as I can dig; opposite, 
the meanings given by common usage. In the final selection of the 
word I can use, I keep as close to the root as possible to make smooth, 
easy reading.” 

2. Bring to class a report of everything you can learn in one of the 
unabridged dictionaries about the following words: December, 
manufacture, candidate, adieu, curfew, daisy, dandelion, parasol, 
nostrum, quiz, supercilious, squirrel, alarm, tragedy, fathom, handker- 
chief, kickshaws, mesmerism, sarcasm, lord, nostril. 

3. What is the derivation of the names you employ in ordering your 
breakfast? Are you familiar with the past of the words you use in 
daily conversation? Do you try to put life and color into thesé 
words ? 

4. In order to see that every person possesses a technical vocabulary, 
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talk to a dairyman, a carpenter, a brick mason, or a plumber about 
his work and yours. 

5. How many synonyms and antonyms do you know for each of the 
following words? Write them and compare your list with the lists 
made by others. Modest, proposition, courage, companion, clique, 
beautiful, sincere, patient, enthusiastic, lawful, eager, lazy, bitter, 
pleasant, and good fellow. From day to day make a short list of this 
kind until you begin to see the weakness and the strength of your 
vocabulary. 

6. If you have not studied Old and Middle English and wish to see 
how such study would lend color to many words you now use thought- 
lessly, go over the glossary in some edition of Chaucer. How many 
words are “half familiar” to you? 

7. Read the following chapters from Greenough and Kittredge’s 
Words and their Ways in English Speech: 


III. Learned Words and Popular Words. 
VI. Slang and Legitimate Speech. 
IX. Fashion in Language. 
XV. Fossils. 
XVII. Generalization and Specialization of Meaning. 
XX. Degeneration of Meaning. 


8. If you desire to see clearly the difference between the use of 
general and specific words, study the explanation in the United States 
Constitution of the workings of Congress, and compare it with the 
chapter in Bryce’s The American Commonwealth (The Macmillan 
Company) entitled The House at Work. 

g. Do you really know how many Saxon words you use? Study a 
few pages of some theme you have written. Does this study furnish 
any basis upon which to build a theory of choice ? 

ro. What qualities seem to you to be specially commendable in the 
following dictionaries ? 

1. The New International. 

2. The Century. 

3. The Standard. 

4. The Oxford. 
Do you know how the dictionary makers secure their material? How 
do they determine preferences in usage ? 

11. Compare the language employed in the different parts of a 
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newspaper. How does the editorial page differ from the first news 
page; the personal column from the sporting page; the literary page 
from the financial page ? 

12. Prepare a list of words that usually have an unfavorable connota- 
tion. Observe how the connotation of these words has restricted 
their meaning. 

13. When you are reading, look for passages in which the words 
seem to be especially effective. How much of this effectiveness is 
due to the individual words, and how much to their happy combina- 
tion? Can you give good reasons for your opinion ? 


CHAPTER IV— THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COMPOSITION 


Every field of constructive work has fundamental principles 
in accordance with which all individual effort must be directed. 
Successful execution is not, of course, guaranteed by a mere 
knowledge of these principles; but no work can have assurance 
of favorable acceptance if it violates them. 

The principles which underlie most kinds of productive work 
are comparatively few; but they must be applied differently in 
individual cases. Thoughtless persons sometimes erroneously 
assume that the individual cases are wholly different and 
that unchanging principles do not, therefore, really exist. 
“« Every case has its own problems,” they declare. That is true. 
But it is equally true that the thoughtful person sees how it is 
possible to solve these different problems in accordance with a 
few general laws. In fact, underlying principles are so evident 
in all work that even those who do not know how to use them, — 
even those who profess to disbelieve in their existence, — 


recognize them as fundamental to fruitful effort. “Why, I 
should think he would know that that is poor business,” “ toe 
is not good politics,” “‘ He doesn’t know what good beqchins * is,’ 


“ He lost the game through bad football judgment,” and similar 
remarks are everyday expressions of the belief that we may be 
guided in a complex field of creative endeavor by our knowledge 
of a few principles. 

In the field of composition, four principles that cannot be 
disregarded are unity, coherence, emphasis, and variety. Unity 
demands that in any given piece of work there be singleness of 
conception; coherence, that the relation of all the parts 
be unmistakably clear; emphasis, that the ideas be treated 
according to their importance; and variety, that there be 
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freedom from unnecessary monotony of thought or of words. 
These principles have not been created by teachers or critics, 
nor have they sprung from any attempt to classify artistic effort 
arbitrarily. On the contrary, they are simply the expression 
of the accumulated experience of good writers of all times. 
They were binding upon Vergil, Cicero, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Addison, and De Quincey, just as they are binding upon the 
college freshman of the twentieth century. We may yield to 
their demands without hesitancy, for they are supported by the 
entire history of literary art. 


I. UNITY 
A. Unity APPLIED TO THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 


1. Unity of substance. — Unity requires first of all that the 
whole composition, regardless of its length, contain one idea 
to which all the others are subordinate. This principle 
is based upon the universal belief that the human mind 
can best consider one thing at a time. If the reader is re- 
quired to divide his attention or change his point of view, or if 
he is in any way uncertain about the writer’s real purpose, he 
will inevitably become confused to a lesser or greater degree; 
and if the violation is flagrant, he will possibly turn his attention 
to the reading of something that is more easily understood. 
We must, then, know what we want to say, and without any 
preliminary skirmishings begin in the first paragraph to say it. 
Once we have begun, we must not reach out to unrelated matter. 
There must be no turning aside to thoughts or incidents, however 
attractive, that do not form a part of the central idea. It 
matters not how interesting a digression may be, the pursuance 
of it is always like following a blind alley: one must return to 
the point of leaving the main thoroughfare before one can make 
further progress. And no reader likes to retrace his steps 
simply because an author did not know where he was going. 

2. Unity of purpose. — This matter of keeping to the central 
idea is really not so much a question of substance as of treat- 
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ment or approach. We do not secure unity by finding a number 
of ideas that fit into unchangeable groups; ideas are not thus 
naturally classified. Instead, we bring several apparently 
unrelated ideas together so that the one central thought unites 
them vitally. For example, cement walks, moving picture 
shows, university professors, and free public baths may in 
themselves seem to be quite without significant relation. But 
when a writer shows that the social life of the Stockyards 
district in Chicago is being improved by means of good walks, 
wholesome picture shows in the settlement houses, lectures on 
hygiene by university professors, and the practical application 
of some of the lectures in the form of free public baths, we can 
see at once that these subjects might easily be brought together 
in a perfectly unified composition. The unending stream of 
ideas cannot be marked off into distinct units, but we can guide 
it so that all its force is brought to bear on any subject we 
may choose to treat. 

3. Unity of tone. — It would be erroneous, however, to assume 
that this principle is limited to substance and purpose. In 
addition, it demands that the tone of the subordinate ideas 
and the language in which they are expressed be in harmony 
with the central idea. Unity of tone is what Voltaire held up 
as an ideal after he had declared, ‘‘ One of the greatest defects 
of the age. . . is the mixture of styles.”’ If our subject is of great 
importance, we should not mix the trivial with it; if it is seri- 
ous, we should not destroy its seriousness by treating it part 
of the time as if it were light; if it is formal, we should not try 
the impossible feat of mixing the familiarity of ordinary con- 
versation with it; if recondite, we should not patch it up with 
important-sounding statements of the obvious; and finally, 
if we are sincere, we should not call our attitude into question 
by occasionally resorting to burlesque. From these suggestions 
it should not be understood that the writer ought to adhere mo- 
notonously to one kind of expression. He may ‘safely resort to 
many expedients to secure variety. A touch of humor, a bit of 
genuine pathos, a word of satire, a few lines of anecdote or in- 
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cident, are thoroughly legitimate resources. But if he chooses 
to brighten his pages with anecdote or concrete incident, he 
should have regard for the kind of incident or illustration he 
employs. 

An example will make the spirit of this counsel unmistakable. 
A memorial service was being held in honor of a man who had 
served his country with distinction as soldier and diplomat. 
The principal speaker was very seriously trying to have every- 
one in the hall see clearly how General always succeeded 
in the tasks he set before himself. In a final attempt he said: 
“No doubt all of you have seen the shooting galleries at the 
county fairs. There is a white target with about a dozen black 
rings around the center, behind which is a little bell. Well, 
you know if you hit the center of the target, you ring the bell. 
General ——, my dear friends, never failed to ring the bell!” 
The incongruity of the illustration made it impossible for many 
of the listeners to keep their minds seriously on General ’s 
successes. 

To have close unity in the whole composition requires the 
most exacting care. As we shall see, it is not difficult to test 
the unity of a paragraph or sentence, because they are small 
enough to be kept easily in mind and, usually, in sight. But 
the whole composition, even if it be only a few paragraphs long, 
cannot so readily be fixed in mind, and it cannot be surveyed at 
one glance. There are, however, means that will serve us. One 
of these is the accurate phrasing of our purpose; a clear-cut 
statement defines the limits of the field. Another is a written 
plan of the steps in the development of the subject. Still 
another is the keeping of a definite audience in mind. We are 
less likely to wander from our purpose or change our tone when 
we write for specific people or specific classes of people. And 
finally, we shall be in less danger of violating unity if we make 
an unhesitating effort to arrive at the most significant matter 
as soon as we can do so without endangering clearness. If we 
are very intent upon reaching a fixed point, we are less likely 
to turn aside on the way. 
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B. Unity AppLieD TO THE PARAGRAPH 


The paragraph, too, must be constructed according to this 
principle of unity. It is true that the paragraph is, except 
in rather infrequent instances, a part of the greater unit, the 
whole composition; yet it is itself organically complete. 
Like the larger unit, it must have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Furthermore, it must not include material which belongs 
logically just before its beginning or after its ending. In other 
words, it must be stripped of everything that might cling to 
its exterior. Nor must it include within its body any material 
which is clearly a digression from the current of thought it 
carries. Such a digression will render the paragraph either 
mildly ineffective or openly ludicrous. Observe how the fol- 
lowing example violates unity by introducing irrelevant matter 
in this way: 


The bride and groom took an evening train for their home in Chicago, 
where Mr. will resume the practice of his profession. Just recently his 
mother died, after having suffered from tuberculosis for more than two years. 
The happy couple will make their home in Englewood, in the cozy flat which 
the groom has elaborately furnished. 





Note, too, how unity may be destroyed by an unsuccessful 
effort to unite two coérdinate thoughts : 


The passenger pigeons were very numerous and of exceedingly interest- 
ing habits. In the early fall they migrated to the central states to feed 
upon the stubble lands. Frequently there were so many of them that 
when they flew over a town it was as if a cloud had passed under the sun. 
They would settle on a stubble field, devour the grains of wheat that had 
been shattered out at harvest time, then in the evening collect in some 
piece of timberland near by to pass the night. Sometimes they would pile 
themselves in the trees until great limbs would crash to earth with the 
weight. With a roar the entire flock would rise in the air, circle about until 
they saw that no danger approached, then settle down again. It is to the 
professional pot-hunter that we owe the complete extermination of the 
pigeons. As the cities increased in population, there arose a great demand 
for the dressed birds, and all over the country men dropped their regular 
occupations and started to trap and net pigeons for the market. Since as 
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high as a thousand were caught in a single spring of the net, it is no wonder 
that the birds were soon entirely exterminated from America. 


Frequently, too, unity is violated by making a paragraph 
of each sentence. In other words, the so-called paragraph 
does not perform the function of developing a principal idea 
at all; it merely states an idea. The reader gains a false notion 
of relations, because what he first takes to be units are, he sooner 
or later discovers, only fragments. Note the choppy, unor- 
ganized impression which the following sentences produce: 


I was born on a four-hundred-acre farm ten miles south of Cleveland, 
January 16, 1891. 

Until I was old enough to go to school, the only playmates I had were my 
two sisters and my brother, all of whom were much older than I. 

When I started to school I had other playmates, but not many, for there 
were only sixteen pupils in the school. Ten of these were girls, and since I 
did not like to play with girls, I did not have many more companions than 
some boys have in their own homes. 

So you see when I was a boy I had plenty of time to be by myself and 
think. 


In truth, they constitute only one paragraph. If anyone doubts 
that they would produce a single impression if thus written, 
let him bring them into paragraph form and make the test. 

If, now, we desire to see the difference between the imper- 
fectly unified paragraph and the one which is well unified, we 
have only to contrast one of these foregoing examples with 
the one which follows. Although it is long, it contains only 
one thought; namely, that freedom of bargaining is essential 
to the best interests of the trades-unions. 


Freedom of bargaining is not only thus essential to the community, and 
especially to the workingmen; it is also essential to the best interests of the 
trades-unions. The trades-union, to be permanently efficient, must be an 
organization of free men; it must be composed of members who believe in 
unionism and are loyal to it; it must be an industrial army of volunteers, 
not of drafted men; it must make its way in the labor world by persuading 
the laborers that it is for their interest to join it and be loyal to it, not by 
coercing them to join it by threats of violence on the one hand or of starva- 
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tion on the other. There is only one organization which in a free community 
men may be compelled to join whether they will or not — namely, the State. 
They are born into the State, are members of the State, must obey the laws 
enacted by the State, in time of danger must come to the defense of the State, 
must, if necessary, hazard their lives for the State. This is true of no other 
organism. If they are coerced into the church, as they were in the Middle 
Ages, the same process which deprives them of their freedom deprives the 
church of its spiritual vitality. If they are coerced into a labor organiza- 
tion, as some labor leaders would have them in this twentieth century, the 
same process which deprives them of their freedom deprives the labor or- 
ganizations of that spirit of brotherhood which is at once the justification for 
its existence and the inspiration of its power. The right of labor to organize 
rests upon the right of the individual to labor. - Whoever denies this right 
of the individual denies the foundation on which the right of organized labor 
rests.t 


The test for paragraph unity is not an absolute test, because 
completeness is itself a relative matter. Any subject may be 
dealt with in a sentence, a paragraph, or a long series of para- 
graphs. If the writer desires to treat in detail the material 
which he has already expressed only in the large, he does not 
alter the organization of the more general treatment, but simply 
carries out a scheme of proportional amplification. Thus what 
was before only a sentence now becomes a paragraph; the cen- 
tral idea passes through a process of iteration, example, illus- 
tration, and perhaps summary. Nevertheless, a reasonably 
satisfactory test is possible; and it is to be found in this very 
process of thought development. We cannot, it is true, de- 
termine absolutely whether a paragraph is so well rounded that 
it is sure to mark a full step in the whole composition, but we 
can always ascertain whether it expresses more than one chief 
thought, and whether it contains incidental digressions. This 
test is made by trying to put the substance of the paragraph 
into one sentence, — the sentence from which, in theory at 
least, it was originally developed. 

From what has been said about this test it should not be un- 
derstood that every paragraph contains a topic sentence. Some- 


1 Lyman Abbott, The Outlook, Vol. 77, p. 633. 
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times a sentence of this kind is quite unnecessary, and occa- 
sionally — for example, in summary or transition paragraphs — 
it is wholly impossible. It is, to be sure, often advisable to 
begin the paragraph with such a sentence, inasmuch as the brief 
introductory statement of purpose always helps to make com- 
prehension easy. Not infrequently it contributes to clearness 
to go further and repeat the substance of this first sentence 
at the end of the paragraph. But neither the former nor the 
latter is in every case essential. It is not the printed presence 
of the topic sentence that unity demands, but the living possi- 
bility of such a sentence. 


C. Unity APPLIED TO THE SENTENCE 


The application of unity to the sentence is frequently a much 
more difficult problem than it first appears to be. We have 
observed that making a test for unity in the paragraph is more 
definite procedure than making a similar test in the whole com- 
position. Hence it might seem that the application of the 
principle to the sentence would be a still simpler matter. But 
here in the smallest of the three units we encounter difficulty 
that arises solely from the fact that the unit is small. What 
is a sentence, anyhow? Doubtless we have been told innu- 
merable times that it is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. But what is a thought? When is a thought com- 
plete? When is it more than complete? When is it less than 
complete? We should find ourselves needlessly delayed if we 
should stop to answer all these questions in detail; but we can 
afford to consider for a moment the mental action that results 
in a thought, a sentence. 

Every normal human mind is teeming with apparently un- 
related ideas or concepts. Whenever two of these are related 
by mental processes, the result is what psychologists call a 
judgment. In the language of those of us who do not hold so 
strictly to technical phraseology, this result is a thought. A 
thought, then, is.complete only when it expresses the relation 
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of at least two ideas. As a simple example, “ students ” and 
“write” standing apart cannot be regarded as expressing a 
thought ; but they do express a thought when we bring together 
the ideas for which they stand, and say “Students write.” 
In the language of grammar, we have a subject and a predicate. 
If, now, we bear this essential nature of a thought clearly in 
mind, we can always ascertain whether our sentences violate 
unity in one respect, — that of being less than complete. Thus 
it is easy to see that “A noticeable man with large gray eyes ” 
is not a sentence. It is scarcely more difficult to see the incom- 
pleteness of the longer fragment: “A long stretch of track, 
where the endless corn rows, straight and clean, seem to revolve 
slowly around the train.” We can see also that the following 
example should be written not as two sentences but as one: 


My roommate sits quietly down at his desk, picks up paper and pen, and 
writes his theme in two hours. While I spend two or three afternoons at the 
task. 


Although the grammatical dependence of such clauses as the 
one beginning with “ While ” ought to be clearly evident, dis- 
membered sentences of this kind are painfully numerous in 
the work of inexperienced writers. Here again we are without 
an absolute standard, yet if we make a test for the simplest kind 
of thought completeness, the dependence of the detached clause 
usually becomes clear. 

The other common violation of sentence unity is overcom- 
pleteness. It is true, of course, that occasionally we find a sen- 
tence which violates the principle because of a digression in a 
subordinate clause, as in this example: 


When the other four came in, Jack was admiring Claribel, who for two 
days had been thinking about a girl friend who could not come back to col- 
lege because her grandmother had been injured in a railroad wreck. 


But instances of this kind are so unusual that they need not 
detain us. The troublesome sentence is the one which does 
not introduce wholly unrelated matter, but instead brings to- 
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gether codrdinate thoughts that do not stand in manifest re- 
lation to each other; that is, the thoughts expressed in the 
codrdinate clauses of the sentence are so unlike that they will 
not blend. The fault is obvious in the following example: 


School, College, and Character is very interesting and is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


While violations of this kind are not always so easily dis- 
cerned as in this case, they are alike in their essence; they are 
the result of an attempt to make an impossible mental union. 
That the fault is not due to grammatical structure alone may be 
seen in a sentence built in precisely the same way, yet quite 
satisfactory in its unity: 


School, College, and Character is as interesting as a novel and is more in- 
spiring than most sermons. 


II. COHERENCE 


As we have seen, unity is a principle which has to do with 
the writer’s ability to produce one impression at a time. Whether 
he is writing a whole composition or a paragraph, his purpose, 
the material he employs in carrying out his purpose, and the 
attitude he maintains toward his subject while he works must 
blend in this one impression. But if the distinct thoughts are 
to contribute to this impression, they must stand in unmis- 
takable relation to one another. Now in making relations 
clear, it is necessary to bring to our aid the service of another 
cardinal principle of composition, — coherence. Unity is a 
matter of assembling or blending ideas; coherence is a matter 
of using mechanical means to make the relation of these ideas 
perfectly clear. In other words, coherence makes unity visible 
by giving it a body. If the matters about which we write 
are a series of transactions, coherence guides us in arranging 
them in the simplest chronological order; if they are closely 
related solely because they are similar in significance, coherence 
will show this connection by making their order closely logical ; 
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if the thoughts are not codrdinate, but instead stand in the rela- 
tion of principal and subordinate, coherence will reveal this. 
Every relation, in truth, whether based upon time, cause and 
effect, comparison, contrast, or mere addition, finds proper ex- 
pression only when we write in conformity with the principle of 
coherence. 


A. COHERENCE APPLIED TO THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 


1. Coherence through sequence. — Applied to the whole com- 
position, coherence demands as an essential to easy clearness 
that the paragraphs be arranged in an order that will seem in- 
evitable to the reader. He must feel that the writer thought 
out his way with such sureness that his paragraphs form a per- 
fect series. If we are writing narrative, directly chronological 
order will doubtless be clearer than any other. If, however, we 
are explaining a theory, making an argument, or doing any other 
kind of writing in which the element of chronology is not pres- 
ent or is only incidental, we should be guided by the ease with 
which the reader can make logical progress in the discussion. 
He should not be compelled to retrace his steps, and he should 
not be uncertain about the direction in which he is going. The 
effect of orderly arrangement may be seen by comparing the 
columns of headings which follow. Which is the better? 

Maxtnc A TENNIS CouRT Maxinc A TENNIS Court 


Securing the site for the court. 
Laying off the court. 


I. Laying off a court. i 
II. The best site for a court. ine 


III. Putting up the backstops and III. Removing the sod. 
net posts. IV. Leveling the ground. 
IV. Removing the sod. V. Rolling the ground. 
V. Leveling the ground. VI. Putting up the backstops and 


Vine 
VII. 


Rolling the ground. 
Marking the court. 


Vil. 


net posts. 
Marking the court. 


Or take an example in which there is no element of chro- 
nology : 


ART WRIT. ENG. —9 
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BuRBANK’S WoRK AS A SCIENTIST BuRBANK’S WoRK AS A SCIENTIST 


Tt. Burbank as a man. I. Burbank as a man. 

II. Burbank’s method of work. II. Burbank’s place of work. 
Ill. Burbank’s achievements. III. Burbank’s method of work. 
IV. Burbank’s aim. IV. Burbank’s aim. 

V. Burbank’s place of work. V. Burbank’s achievements. 


2. Coherence through skillful transitions. — Important as 
order is as a means of guiding a reader, it cannot be relied upon 
solely. Order suggests only general direction ; the reader must in 
addition be constantly aware of the individual steps he takes. 
If we desire, then, to be unmistakably clear, we must make skill- 
ful transitions from paragraph to paragraph. Every time the 
reader begins a new paragraph he must see without delay the 
relation it bears to the ones which precede it. Experienced 
professional writers are exceedingly careful in helping the reader 
in this way. The care which they exercise in securing these 
easy transitions is usually overlooked or forgotten, because the 
more skillful the transition, the less attention it attracts. If, 
however, we isolate the sentences whereby the transitions are 
made, we can see readily how important they are. We can see 
then how the thought of each paragraph is gathered up and 
carried on into the one which succeeds it. We can see, too, 
that the means usually employed are conjunctions, demonstra- 
tives, the repetition of key words or key ideas, and the utiliza- 
tion of entire sentences to modify or bend the course of the 
thought. As an example, let us study the following paragraph- 
beginnings from Professor John Hays Gardiner’s discussion 
of Biblical narrative. Although we cannot see how each para- 
graph is developed, we can see that each one is clearly related 
to the ones which precede. The first paragraph is printed in 
full, in order that the purpose of the chapter may be evident. 


In any adequate study of the narrative of the Bible there must be a con- 
siderable amount of analysis and discrimination; for the narrative of the 


1The Bible as English Literature, p. 34 ff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used in 
this manner with the kind permission of the author. 
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New Testament differs from that of the Old Testament, and within the Old 
Testament itself there is great variety of type. Nevertheless, one can say 
that all the narrative of the Bible shows a combination of two sets of quali- 
ties: on the one hand it has a simplicity and a limpid and vivid clearness 
which make it appeal to all sorts and conditions of men; on the other hand 
through its whole range it has an undercurrent of earnestness and strong 
feeling. Thus the style clothes and transfigures even homely events with 
beauty and spiritual power; and the concreteness and clearness crystallize 
the deep feeling expressed by the strong rhythm and the varied music of the 
style. These two sets of characteristics, then, the simplicity and vivid 
clearness on the one hand, and the earnestness and rich depth of feeling on 
the other, we may take as the most characteristic attributes of these narra- 
tives. 

By a discussion of these attributes in the light thrown on the various books 
by modern scholarship we shall be able partly to trace some of the causes 
from which they proceed. i * = s SF lee dee 

In our ordinary speech the phrase ‘Biblical narrative” seems to express 
a definite enough fact for our present purpose; yet when one thinks over the 
various books of the Bible, their differences begin to stand out and give us 
pause. * * * * * * * * * * * * 

The type of narrative that springs most readily to one’s mind when he 
speaks of the Biblical narrative is the vivid kind of story which for the most 
part fills Genesis, Samuel, and Kings. * “3 5 ae - “4 

These characteristics can be made more palpable by putting an example 
from the earliest type beside one from the latest type. * 5 i * 

In the second chapter, after the fourth verse, all this is changed. 

Two more examples will make clearer the difference in thought and sub- 
stance between these different types of narrative. * 82 bs a A 

Let us consider more carefully the simple and vivid narrative. 

Yet if we knew only these stories in the Old Testament, we should miss 


a notable element of what makes up our impression of the Biblical narra- 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 


* * 


* * 


tive. 
At the same time the repetitiousness of style, which is one of its charac- 
teristics, establishes a strength of rhythm which deepens and emphasizes 
the meaning of the history. = . # * % = - 3 
In the English the portions of the histories which come from this source 
have always this sonorousness and fullness of sound. be ‘ 
The third type of narrative which must be taken into account in forming 
an estimate of the Biblical narrative as a whole is that of Deuteronomy and 
the analogous passages in the other histories. ees be si 
I hope that this very brief review of so huge a field will have sufficed to 
make clear the fact that these stories of the Bible, in spite of their general 
effect of simple and vivid clearness suffused and enriched by a singular depth 
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and earnestness of feeling, are made up of distinct elements which can be 
discovered and isolated by analysis. 5 a f a ze ss 

An even greater change followed the revelation made in the sixth century 
B.c. that the God of the Jews was the one God, who had made the heavens 
and the earth, and all that therein is. x 2 bs i 4 2 

Speaking very broadly, then, we may say that the limpid simplicity and 
the instinct for living and vivifying detail in the first of our three types of 
narrative, * * * * * * * * * * % 

Yet in the end we must remember that analysis is not literature; and 
that although this analysis is worth making since it helps one to see per- 
spective instead of a flat surface, yet in the end the natural way of reading 
is the true way for literature. * * 4 * a *s 4 


Sometimes when the whole composition is very long, it is 
advisable to employ entire paragraphs in showing the relations 
of the main divisions. A paragraph of this kind should perform 
precisely the same office between the larger units of the discourse 
that the transition sentence performs between individual para- 
graphs. In other words, it should point back to the group of 
paragraphs immediately preceding it, and at the same time 
point forward to the group which follows. 


B. CoHERENCE APPLIED TO THE PARAGRAPH 


1. Coherence through sentence order. — When we turn from 
the whole composition to the paragraph, we at once discover 
one clear difference in the application of the principle of coher- 
ence: sequence or order isnot determined solely by the material 
within the paragraph, but in part by the function of the para- 
graph in the whole composition. Thus the paragraphs which 
precede it or follow it may demand that it consist of definition, 
description, narration, illustration, or the enumeration of spe- 
cific instances. As a result of this external demand, the topic 
sentence may in some cases be expressed at the beginning; in 
others, at the end; in others, both at the beginning and at the 
end; and in still others, there may be no topic sentence at 
all. These possible variations show clearly that sentence order 
within a paragraph is determined very largely by the whole 
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composition of which the paragraph is a part, and that for this 
reason no very definite suggestions about sequence in the para- 
graph can be made. 

2. Coherence through conjunctional words and phrases. — 
Regardless, however, of the form which the neighbors of a 
paragraph may force it to take, the relations of all its parts 
may be made clear. In the first place, it is possible to make 
conjunctional words and phrases perform precisely the same 
function within the paragraph that the transition sentences 
perform in the whole composition. Changes or modifications 
of thought resulting from comparison, contrast, cause and effect, 
change of time, change of place, mere addition, or other funda- 
mental relations, can always be suggested through these words 
and phrases. In truth, they are so important in accurate expres- 
sion that no student can hope to attain reasonable proficiency 
unless he masters them. He must be always ready to make his 
thoughts secure with furthermore, again, moreover, finally, never- 
theless, however, notwithstanding, on the other hand, still, conse- 
quently, accordingly, hence, therefore, meanwhile, at length, at any 
rate, for example, in fact, in truth, to be sure, undoubtedly, logi- 
cally, naturally, as a matter of fact, in reality, and other words or 
phrases of this kind. Let us notice the effect of the skillful use 
of these “‘ hooks and eyes of style” in the following paragraph: 


But we want something more for its explanation, for there are bodily 
exercises which are liberal, and mental exercises which are not so. For 
instance, in ancient times the practitioners in medicine were commonly 
slaves; yet it was an art as intellectual in its nature, in spite of the pretense, 
fraud, and quackery with which it might then, as now, be debased, as it was 
heavenly in its aim. And so in like manner, we contrast a liberal education 
with a commercial education or a professional; yet no one can deny that 
commerce and the professions afford scope for the highest and most diver- 
sified powers of mind. There is, then, a great variety of intellectual exer- 
cises, which are not technically called “liberal”; on the other hand, I say, 
there are exercises of the body which do not receive that appellation. Such, 
for instance, was the palestra, in the ancient times ; such thé Olympic games, 
in which strength and dexterity of body as well as of mind gained the prize. 
In Xenophon we read of the young Persian nobility being taught to ride on 
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horseback and to speak the truth; both being among the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. War, too, however rough a profession, has ever been ac- 
counted liberal, unless in cases when it becomes heroic, which would intro- 
duce us to another subject. 


3. Coherence through reference words and repetition. — 
Coherence within the paragraph is dependent, too, on the effec- 
tive use of reference words and on the repetition of words which 
are important to the thought. Skill in the former of these 
means comes only with habits of close thinking, the develop- 
ment of a grammatical conscience, and practice in revising or 
recasting sentences. Especially is practice in revising and 
recasting important, since it is frequently necessary to reshape 
or invert a sentence in order to bring out its grammatical rela- 
tions clearly. We must be sure that these, those, he, it, that, this, 
who, which, where, and other words of similar kind refer to 
definite things, and that the reference cannot be misunderstood. 
Skill in the repetition of important words is usually the out- 
growth of care in the use of reference words, especially demon- 
stratives. Very frequently the accurate use of the this or that 
prevents the repetition from being awkward, and at the same 
time makes it emphatic. Observe the part which reference 
words and legitimate repetitions have in producing absolute 
clarity in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Note especially the 
effect of the words italicized : 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
) that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate — we can- 
not consecrate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 


1 Newman, The Idea of a University, p.107._ Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us — that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion — that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain — that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
—and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 


4. Coherence through parallel constructions. — Another 
means of paragraph coherence is the parallel structure of sen- 
tences having similar significance. Although this means may be 
easily abused by carrying it to such a degree that it results in 
painful monotony, it is the most natural way of expressing a 
number of thoughts that focus directly in one main effect. Its 
use is well illustrated in another passage from Newman, — 
the first paragraph of his definition of a gentleman: 


Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain. This description is both refined and, as far as it 
goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles 
which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about him; and he 
concurs with their movements rather than takes the initiative himself. 
His benefits may be considered as parallel to what are called comforts or 
conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature: like an easy chair or a 
good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold or fatigue, though nature 
provides both means of rest and animal heat without them. The true gentle- 
man in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt in 
the minds of those with whom he is cast; —all clashing of opinion, or col- 
lision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment ; his great 
concern being to make everyone at his ease and at home. He has his eyes on 
all his company; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the dis- 
tant, and merciful towards the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is speak- 
ing; he guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate ; 
he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He makes 
light of favors while he does them, and seems to be receiving when he is 
conferring. He never speaks of himself except when compelled, never de- 
fends himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scru- 
pulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for 
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arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. From a long- 
sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should 
ever conduct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were one day to be our 
friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is too well 
employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. He is 
patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles; he submits 
to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, because it is sah ite 
and to death, because it is his destiny.1 


C. COHERENCE APPLIED TO THE SENTENCE 


1. Coherence through word order. — In securing coherence 
within the sentence, sequence or order is very important. In 
the first place, it is iniportant because, as we saw in applying 
the principle to the whole composition and the paragraph, one 
order of thought may be more easily grasped than another. 
But there is another very important reason: the English lan- 
guage is not highly inflected, and must, therefore, depend largely 
upon word order to indicate grammatical relations. Note how 
the following sentences might be improved merely by changing 
the order of the parts: 


Both teams showed a dogged determination to win from the kick-off. 

T only have freshman standing. 

Except for the work of cutting up and boiling the blubber, and the second 
mate, into whose bad graces Sid had fallen, Sid seems to have enjoyed him- 
self very well. 


I lived in dread of being permanently discharged for five months. 
The president and faculty must stand for that as well as the students. 


2. Coherence through conjunctions. — Although conjunc- 
tions stand out more prominently as means of uniting the para- 
graph, they may have a very important part in the coherence 
of the sentence. This importance is increased, too, by the 
fact that the conjunctions of a sentence constitute the meeting 
ground of unity, coherence, and emphasis. For instance, 
when we revise a sentence to make its conjunctions serve us 
better, we usually do not stop with the substitution of word 


1 The Idea of a University, p. 208 f. 
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for word, but change the sentence order, or elevate one clause 
or subordinate another. Thus when we revise the sentence, 
“T talked with John and learned that his father was better,” 
so that it reads, “I learned from John that his father was bet- 
ter,”’ we not only secure more immediate clearness through more 
accurately expressed relations, but also blend the ideas into one 
and make that one stand out sharply. Instead, therefore, 
of letting the conjunctions: within the sentence take care of 
themselves, we should give them the most thoughtful atten- 
tion. The entire life of the sentence is often dependent upon 
them. 

3. Coherence through reference words. — The exact use 
of reference words, too, is an unfailing aid. Here, as in the 
case of word order, we can perhaps best see the importance of 
accuracy and definiteness by noting the fatal effect of inaccuracy 
or indefiniteness. Let us examine, therefore, the sentences 
printed below and find means of rendering their meaning un- 
mistakable: 


The same is true of the liquor habit; they drink it because they cannot 
give it up. 

The buggy was soon at my side and I noticed that it was Mr. Beck. 

After talking for a short time he left the other declaring that he was such 
a fool that ideas had to be beaten into his head. 

Reaching the creek, we put out two throw lines and four poles. No 
sooner had the lines hit the water than they began to bite. 

Mr. McAdoo looks up from his bent position over the contents of his 
plate, which he has been devouring in large mouthfuls. 

Although I agree with Mr. Briggs in this statement, I think it is very 
seldom that this is the case. 


The reference of participles must be as definite as the refer- 
ence of pronouns, demonstratives, and adverbs. Revise the 
following sentences : 


Coming into the English room one day, a wild duck was placed on the 
professor’s desk. a 

The first appearance of the team was good, having seven or eight men who 
weighed a hundred and eighty. 
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While eating my dinner Tuesday one of the fellows said, “Say, fellows, 
let’s go and see the exhibition car.”’ 
After gulping down my coffee the train pulled out. 


4. Coherence through the matching of grammatical parts. — 
Again, just as parallel structure contributes to coherence in the 
paragraph, so the matching of grammatical parts contributes 
to it in the sentence. Thus we should avoid yoking the passive 
with the active, or a noun with a clause, or an infinitive with a 
participle. The fault is illustrated in these examples: 


They met every week for the purpose of discussing questions of the day 
and to renew friendships of the classroom. 

Although the men were in good condition, a very poor game was played. 

Having much to do and as the opening of college was only three weeks 
off, I could not go with them on the trip. 

The first team faced the collegians in the first contest, while the New 
Haven men had the colts as their opponents in the second game. 


Usually violations of this kind do not result in complete mis- 
understanding, but in temporary confusion; the way is not 
hidden, but it is uncertain. The immediate certainty that 
results from matching the grammatical parts perfectly is ob- 
vious as soon as the sentences are revised. 

5. Coherence through the avoidance of undue ellipsis. — 
Coherence in the sentence is further strengthened if the writer 
carefully avoids undue ellipsis. The spirit of the age encour- 
ages the writer to express everything with telegraphic brevity; 
and he is frequently tempted too far. Sometimes, to be sure, 
the effect is only “ businesslike precision,” but too often it is 
uncertainty, vagueness, or complete misunderstanding. Are 
the following sentences easily grasped? How could they be 
rendered unmistakably clear? 


Although a drunkard, I cannot help admiring him. 

There were but three ready to start, — a boy on a big bay, a little Indian 
pony, and Maud. 

The packer places the shingles on this mold, and when full he nails the 
strips of wood and tin around them. 
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6. Coherence through punctuation. — The one other means 
of sentence coherence that should receive the attention of every 
student is punctuation. Unfortunately, this method of making 
oneself clear is seriously neglected; a comma, for example, is 
looked upon as a very insistent yet inconsequential enemy. 
It is spoken of as if it were a thing deserving the consideration 
of children, but not of men and women. Yet the conventional 
marks of punctuation, though there may be some difference of 
opinion about occasional specific cases, perform a large part 
in revealing the relations of words, phrases, and clauses. If 
they are used carelessly, they result in confusion or even serious 
misunderstanding; if they are used skillfully, they are substan- 
tial aids in making oneself unquestionably clear. Even in such 
supposedly simple matters as the full signification of a series of 
words, the exact effect of a relative clause, or the meaning of a 
sentence intended to be direct address, punctuation plays an 
important part. Are the following sentences helpfully punc- 
tuated ? 


With every sentence he was in dread lest he might say something, which 
would scare her away. 

He shows how patronizing the boys who are allowed to run around in 
clothes, which need no care, really are. 

In the middle of this row stands the largest building known as Center 
Hall. 

He always was a little stubborn Dick. (Direct address.) 


But the influence of punctuation reaches far beyond these funda- 
mental matters. We might well heed the words of Poe, who 
felt deeply the significance of every mark: “ That punctuation 
is important all agree; but how few comprehend the extent of 
its importance! The writer who neglects punctuation, or mis- 
punctuates, is liable to be misunderstood; this, according to 
the popular idea, is the sum of the evils arising from heedlessness 
or ignorance. It does not seem to be known that, even where 
the sense is perfectly clear, a sentence may be deprived of half 
its force, its spirit, its point, by improper punctuations. For 
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the want of merely a comma, it often occurs that an axiom ap- 

pears a paradox, or that a sarcasm is converted into a sermonoid. 

There seems to exist a vulgar notion that the subject is one of 

pure conventionality, and cannot be brought within the limits 

of intelligible and consistent rule. And yet, if fairly looked in 

the face, the whole matter is so plain that its rationale may be 

read as we run.” ! 

If any student feels that he has not mastered punctuation to 

a reasonable degree, let him betake himself at once to any one of 

a score of helpful books which deal with the subject, and there | 
master the fundamentals. Then let him study the best writing ~ 


of the day to see the practice upon which the rules are estab- 
lished. 


Il. EMPHASIS 


A. EMPHASIS IN THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 


Emphasis is a principle based upon the conviction that some 
things are more important than others. In the whole composi- 
tion it demands that the larger units, — the paragraphs and 
groups of paragraphs, — be so treated that their comparative 
importance is at once evident. Usually this may be done in 
one of two ways. First, things that deserve chief considera- 
tion may occupy much space; secondly, they may be put in 
the most prominent positions. In other words, emphasis usually 
resolves itself into a matter of proportion or position. 

1. Emphasis by proportion.— The prime importance of 
proportion becomes clear when we consider the actual circum- 
stances that guide the writer in his work. To begin with, vir- 
tually every piece of writing must be fitted into a place not orig- 
inally determined by the writer. Magazine editors demand 
stories of certain length; book publishers want novels that are 
not too long; congregations insist upon having sermons that 
are short; busy merchants and physicians want the affairs 
of the week put into compressed form; and even the friends 


1 Marginalia. 
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with whom we have correspondence like to receive letters that 
do not encroach unnecessarily upon their time. We cannot, 
therefore, ramble about until we are sure we have said every- 
thing we have to say, even if good literary form would permit 
us to do so. Instead, we must decide upon the limits within 
which we are to keep, and then adjust all the parts so that the 
ones to which we hope the reader will give his chief attention 
may not be overshadowed by the ones that are less important. 

A modification of emphasis by proportion is iteration. In- 
stead of massing the whole weight of a proposition or transac- 
tion in one place, iteration distributes it. Sometimes it mani- 
fests itself in verbal repetition, at intervals long enough to 
prevent monotony, one sentence or one phrase being used again 
and again; for example, Arnold’s “ formulas.’’ Sometimes it 
appears in a repetition of the thought without the repetition 
of phrase, the emphasis being produced by approaching the 
same thought from many different sides. In either case, the 
effect is the same: the reader is prevented from allowing the 
important part of the subject-matter to slip from his attention. 
The recurrence of the same thought fixes it firmly in mind, even 
though he momentarily dismisses it as he follows the writer 
in the development of the general theme. 

2. Emphasis by paragraph position. —- The theory of em- 
phasis by position, too, is well established. We cannot fix our 
mind on anything and keep it steadily there for a very long period; 
our attention rises and falls more or less regularly. If, however, 
we are anticipating a change of any kind in the matter to which 
we are giving or may give our attention, we are stimulated to 
more vigorous, more constant mental effort. For example, we 
always remember just how our friends look and just what they 
say in the excitement of their arrival or departure, although the 
great middle portion of their visit may have left only a very 
indefinite impression of pleasure. Now in a similar way the 
material that is placed at the beginning or the end of a composi- 
tion usually produces a more definite impression than that 
which comes between. When we read the first paragraphs, 
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our attention is alert and vigorous; and when we know that 
the writer is approaching the end, we are quickened to a new 
effort to catch the full meaning of his parting words. Further- 
more, the mere mechanical arrangement of the beginning and 
the end, by a direct appeal to the eye, helps to deepen the im- 
pression made by the thought. We must, therefore, always 
regard the beginning and the end as strategic points and allow 
only the most significant matters to stand there. 

Emphasis by position, however, is not limited wholly to the 
beginning and the end of the composition. Whether a thought 
comes logically at the beginning, at the end, or in the middle, 
there is not infrequently an opportunity to emphasize it by 
relative position; that is, by bringing it into contrast with 
some other thought. Contrast, let us never forget, is a device 
usually available and always effective. When we look toward 
a black cloud along the horizon, the white houses that dot the 
intervening space look whiter than they ever look when the sky 
is clear; the large man always seems still larger when he stands 
by the side of a very small man; the princess in the story takes 
on many new charms when she appears in the company of the 
hoyden; and the good deed grows in goodness when it is con- 
sidered alongside the one that is mean and selfish. In de- 
scribing people and inanimate objects, in telling stories, and 
even in explaining such matter-of-fact subjects as steam en- 
gines and chemical processes, we shall find it possible to make 
one thing prominent by bringing it into contrast with something 
that is in some essential its opposite. 


B. EmMpHasis IN THE PARAGRAPH 


1. Emphasis by proportion and sentence position. — In the 
paragraph, emphasis should not afford the student unusual 
trouble. Since he is at liberty to make the paragraph as long 
as his sense of proportion will permit him to make it, he is not 
in any peculiar way hampered in securing emphasis by fullness 
of treatment. Furthermore, the organization of the paragraph 
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for the coherence of the whole composition provides the very 
kind of arrangement that contributes most to emphasis by posi- 
tion. In other words, the directing topic sentence at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph and the iterating summary at the end 
serve both coherence and emphasis. To be sure, it is not de- 
sirable to make all paragraphs small in the middle and large 
at each end, but the present-day tendency to give them this 
form helps to render emphasis by position comparatively easy. 
Likewise there is no special difficulty in emphasis through con- 
trast. In truth, every means available in the whole composi- 
tion may be employed on a smaller scale in the paragraph. 

2. Concentration or emphasis by emotional stress. — In 
addition to these means that may be employed with equal effect 
in either the whole composition or the paragraph, perhaps we 
ought to consider another that is serviceable only in some kinds 
of paragraphs. This we might call concentration or emotional 
stress. In at least one respect it is the direct opposite of em- 
phasis by proportion, inasmuch as it gains its effect by bringing 
into a compact sentence, or a few richly suggestive words in a 
sentence, all the meaning that could be completely expressed 
only in much larger space. It must always presuppose reason- 
able knowledge by the reader on the subject treated, and must 
rely upon the power of a few words to call to mind all this knowl- 
edge. To a degree it corresponds to the device that a public 
speaker employs when he suddenly strikes the table or makes 
some other positive gesture to give weight to his declaration. 
Or, to change the figure, it partakes of the nature of an elec- 
trical shock; the sentence brings into small compass — perhaps 
into figurative language — a lively charge of emotional sugges- 
tion. It may be seen, then, that the employment of this 
means is restricted to writing in which the emotional element 
can legitimately be made prominent. Thus irony, wit, humor, 
pathos, and sarcasm come within the method, — but never the 
stoically conceived matter of fact. The following paragraph is 
a good example. Note the penetrative character of the short 
sentence at the end: 
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It is the honest man who falls into heresy. But the latter-day sinner 
is sleek, orthodox, and unoffending. He conforms in everything save 
conduct. No one can outdo him in lip homage to the law and the 
prophets. It is the law-abiding who are scandalized by one another’s non- 
conformity. They split on beliefs and practices because they care for such 
things. But men who take the cash register for their compass are wholly 
tolerant. This is why, in these times that try men’s fortunes, sinners rush 
to one another’s excuse and support. one another under fire. The monopo- 
lists, small and great, local and national, grope their way to one another, 
strike hands, and as “captains of industry” present to their critics an un- 
broken front. The security jugglers from the county-seat town to Wall 
Street, feel that as ‘‘authors of prosperity”’ an injury to one is the concern 
of all. Adulterators and commercial crooks rally as ‘‘enterprising business 
men.” The puppets of the Interests, from the town council to Congress, 
stand together as ‘‘Statesmen.”” On the other hand, the public they plunder, 
like Martha “troubled about many things,” divides on race, creed, or style, 
pelts the non-conformist more than the sinner and lays on a little finger where 
it ought to wield a fist. Thus the wolves hunt in packs, while the watch- 
dogs snap at one another.! 


C. EMPHASIS IN THE SENTENCE 


The demand for some treatment or some arrangement of 
parts that will secure emphasis within the sentence arises from 
one of the differences between speaking and writing. When 
we speak, we gain emphasis by gestures and by placing vocal 
stress upon important words. When we write, it is not possible 
for us to make use of these expedients. Yet in some manner we 
must produce the effects which they normally produce. What, 
then, shall we substitute for them? May we with impunity 
throw ourselves upon the intelligence of our readers by offering 
no substitute at all? No one, we may say, would suggest that. 
Yet many young writers habitually act in keeping with such a 
possible suggestion. They disregard their readers by writing 
down every sentence exactly in the form which it first takes in 
the mind. If they have a vague feeling that that form is not 
entirely effective, they resort to the much-abused expedient of 
underscoring all words that demand emphasis, or, in case they 


1 Edward Alsworth Ross, Sin and Society, p. 87. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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have too frequent underscorings on their pages, they seek to 
give prominence to some of the words by writing them in capitals. 
Such devices are so artificial that they should be used rarely. 
In the end it is always better to accomplish the desired result 
by shifting some of the words or by completely reorganizing or 
remaking the sentence. 

1. Emphasis by proportion. — Proportion as a means of em- 
phasis within the sentence can scarcely be employed consciously 
with assurance of success. It is true that one kind of sentence 
may elevate some of its parts more clearly than other kinds do; 
and part of this effect is the result of proportion. Usually, 
however, as we shall soon see, sentence emphasis is chiefly a 
matter of position. Moreover, that part of it which is due to 
proportion may be regarded rather as the outgrowth of a well- 
developed feeling for thought values than as the result of any 
skill in handling the sentence itself. 

2. Emphasis by word position.— The general principle 
underlying position as a source of emphasis assumes a special 
aspect when it is applied to the sentence. In every language 
some sentence order is recognized as the most natural one. For 
example, in English the subject and its modifiers usually come 
first, and the verb and its complements second. It is well 
known, too, that anything which is out of its usual position 
attracts more attention, favorable or unfavorable, than if it 
were in its accustomed place. In composition, then, any ar- 
rangement which brings a word into a position where nor- 
mally it would not be expected, will, if not so unnatural as to 
offend taste, give the word an agreeable stress. Let us observe 
some sentences in which words or phrases gain emphasis by 
being brought into the initial position. 


Blessed are the peacemakers. 
“Go!” was the command he gave. 
Here it is. 
How pleasant the fields are ! 
With a roar the train crashed by and was soon lost to view in the dis- 
tance. 
ART WRIT. ENG.— 10 
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Any discussion of the end of the sentence as an emphatic 
position resolves itself into a consideration of two types of sen- 
tence, — the periodic and the loose. A periodic sentence, as 
the name implies, is never complete until the end. A loose sen- 
tence is always complete at one or more points before the end. 
Let it be remembered for all time that neither type is inherently 
good or inherently bad. Sometimes one is effective, sometimes 
the other. In conversation, for example, we use comparatively 
few sentences that are periodic. We make the principal part 
of a remark, add one qualifying word, phrase, or clause, then 
another, and another, until we have produced the desired im- 
pression. In formal writing, on the other hand, we should 
become wearisome if we followed this conversational method. 
In order to keep the reader’s attention, we must sometimes 
require him to look forward as well as backward; we must keep 
him in a state of expectancy until he has grasped the full thought 
of the sentence. We are restricted, therefore, in utilizing the 
end of the sentence for emphasis, by the degree of formality we 
wish to give to our writing. The examples which follow make 
clear the difference of effect that may be produced: 


PERIODIC 


If he had attended classes regu- 
larly during the second half-year, 
he might have passed. 

Then suddenly, cutting squarely 
athwart the crescendo of the floor, 
came the single incisive stroke of a 
great gong.} 

Not till the following morning 
would the whirlpool, the great 
central force that spun the Niagara 
of wheat in its grip, thunder and 
bellow again. 


LOOSE 


He passed in two subjects, but 
failed in the third and fourth. 


By degrees the clamor died away, 
ceased, began again irregularly, 
then abruptly stilledt 


Bareheaded young men hurried 
up to one another, conferred an 
instant comparing dispatches, then 
separated, darting away at top 
speed.! 


Of course, when we wish to emphasize a modifier rather than 
the subject or the verb, it would be folly to make the sentence 


1¥Frank Norris, The Pit. 


Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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completely periodic. Thereby we should immediately defeat 
our own purpose. Moreover, it is an easy matter to fall into 
the habit of making periodic sentences awkward and unnatural. 
The poet may employ a word order that is severely contorted, 
for he must express himself within the limitations placed upon 
him by the demands of rhyme and meter. But since the prose 
writer is not bound down by these restrictions, he should not 
let himself be forced too far from the natural order. He 
must ever be deciding between the extreme of naturalness and 
the extreme of emphasis, bearing in mind all the while that 
the only standard by which he may chouse is the chief impres- 
sion he desires to make. 

Emphasis by contrast within the sentence is usually expressed 
in what is technically called a balance. The term unfortu- 
nately is often misunderstood, inasmuch as it is easy to assume 
that everything in the form of a balance is of necessity a con- 
trast. As a matter of fact, it is almost as likely to be a com- 
parison; that is, its members may be like, as well as unlike. 
Nevertheless, it lends itself readily to antithetical statements ; 
and antithetical statements are always emphatic. Study the 
following familiar sentences from the Bible: 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words stir up anger. 

The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning: but the heart of fools 
is in the house of mirth. 

He that refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul: but he that heareth 
reproof getteth understanding. 

When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice: but when the 
wicked beareth rule, the people mourn. 


Note, too, that very little of the effect is lost even when the 
sentence is longer : 


Dryden’s page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversified 
by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe and leveled by the roller. 


The danger, of course, in such formal expression of contrast 
lies in the certainty with which it becomes monotonous. More- 
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over, since the balanced sentence does not admit easily of qualify- 
ing clauses or phrases, the person who employs it freely is ever 
in danger of saying things which are clever but which are only 
half true or, what amounts to the same thing, more than true. 


IV. VARIETY 


Sometimes a piece of writing constructed in accordance with 
the principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis, fails to produce 
an agreeable impression simply because it lacks variety. This 
principle, like the others we have studied, is well established. 
In truth, it is the one principle of life that makes existence bear- 
able. We can toil almost ceaselessly and we can toil cheerfully 
if our labor is only varied; we can travel for many hours without 
becoming weary if the country is not all prairie; we can find 
pleasure in reading a very solid book if the thought is only en- 
livened with concrete instances and different approaches. In the 
field of the writer, as in other fields of work, ‘ the one rule is to 
be infinitely various.” Long ago, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
recognized this principle when he said: ‘‘ That style is best of 
all which has most reliefs and changes of harmony, — when part 
is arranged in period and part loosely ; when one period is com- 
posed of many clauses and another of fewer; when of the clauses 
themselves this is short and that long, this aiming at nervous 
intensity, that more languid, a third more rigidly close to the 
sense; when the rhythms are different, the figures of all kinds; 
and when the very tensions and intonations of the voice vary 
so as to cheat weariness by their multiplicity.” ! 

Sometimes we are led to infer that variety is only another 
name for naturalness and sincerity. ‘‘ Goethe used to say that 
each poetic motive brought with it a rhythm and a stanza proper 
to itself; and this remark might be extended to the minutest 
particles of thought conveyed in language.”? Likewise, in 


1 De Compositione Verborum. Quoted by Professor George Saintsbury in Loci 
Critici, p. 35. Ginn and Company. 
2J. A. Symonds, Essays Speculative and Suggestive, p. 226. 
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the Principles of Success in Literature, Lewes has told us that 
the way to variety is through “the great cardinal principle 
of Sincerity.” This is putting the matter simply. But the 
task of being sincere is, unfortunately for most of us, not to be 
thus dismissed with a word. We cannot express ourselves un- 
encumbered of past experience. From our very early youth 
we have been influenced by memories of what other people 
have said, how they have said it, what they have done, how 
they have done it; we have undoubtedly felt the withering in- 
fluence of a fear that what we were about to say or do would | 
violate some fixed social convention; and further we have been 
reminded, perhaps in the most painful ways, that we cannot 
always succeed in making our sincere thoughts lend themselves 
to perfect expression in a medium that is at best imperfect. 
We must, then, in some manner try to gain the effect which 
would easily result if we could put aside echoes of other people’s 
thought and words, throw to the winds our own self-conscious- 
ness, and magically render adequate our inadequate command 
of language. 


A. VARIETY IN THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 


1. Variety in approach. — In the whole composition, variety 
resolves itself first into a question of slight changes in one’s 
approach to the subject-matter. Life is so complex and so many- 
sided, and there are so many points of view from which every 
physical or intellectual transaction may be regarded, that a 
writer who unnaturally clothes all the results of his thinking 
in one color or gives them one mental shape is in great danger 
of turning attention from the thoughts themselves to the mere 
fact that all of them look alike. In meeting the demands of 
this principle, we must, then, approach in different ways the 
steps in the development of the subject upon which we 
write. If we are employing illustrations or examples, we should 
sometimes state the principle, then offer the example; some- 
times offer the concrete instance, then present the principle it 
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exemplifies; sometimes seek clarity through comparisons, some- 
times through contrasts. If we are trying to give a well-rounded 
presentation of the subject without concrete instances, our 
approach should sometimes be partly or wholly negative, some- 
times only positive; sometimes it should be rapid, sometimes 
more deliberate. In all cases we should bring into service every 
possible means not only of suggesting the interesting variety 
of life, but of reflecting whatever freshness of attitude we may 
possess. 

2. Variety in paragraph structure. — Next, there must be 
variety in the external outlines of the paragraphs. A long 
paragraph produces the effect of heaviness, a short one the effect 
of lightness or familiar dignity; much space usually suggests 
great importance, brief space, little importance. The writer, 
therefore, who makes the nearest approach to sincerity is likely 
to approximate agreeable variety in this respect; for the per- 
son of sincere, honest mind unconsciously attaches different 
degrees of importance to his different thoughts. But if he has 
fallen into the habit of following the lines of least resistance in 
matters of structure, he will be seriously hampered in express- 
ing sincerity. He must, therefore, give some conscious atten- 
tion to paragraph length. Of course, it is not always easy to 
harmonize the importance of the paragraph with the space 
which one’s structural or artistic sense may suggest, but it is 
usually possible. A slight reorganization, —a blending of two 
ideas, the division of others, a renewed effort to arrive at the 
best possible proportion, — will ordinarily remove much of the 
difficulty. 

3. Variety in transitions. — Variety in the manner of join- 
ing paragraphs is likewise important. Here, as in the case of 
paragraph length, due regard for our purpose in writing will go 
far in preventing monotony. If we employ paragraphs to in- 
troduce, to direct, to unite, to illustrate, to amplify, and to 
summarize, we cannot avoid approaching reasonable varia- 
tion. We may not attain it, however, if we merely push the 
paragraphs together as if they were so many toy blocks. And 
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we shall be scarcely more successful if we really make transitions, 
but make all of them in the same way. The reader will either 
find himself weary without knowing why, or he will understand 
the cause and condemn the writer for ignorance or carelessness. 
A good example of adequate variety in transitions may be found 
on pages 130-132 in the paragraph headings taken from Pro- 
fessor Gardiner’s The Bible as English Literature. 


B. VARIETY WITHIN THE PARAGRAPH 


1. Variety of sentence length. — Within the paragraph the 
first demand of variety is that the sentences be of different 
length; that the reader sometimes gain the full thought only 
after he has been warned to accept it with qualification, and 
again that he come to it quickly. Occasionally this difference 
of sentence length is looked upon as a very pleasant literary 
virtue if it is the unconscious outgrowth of one’s main purpose 
in writing, but is regarded as an artificial, mechanical device 
when it is the result of conscious seeking. Unfortunately, 
students who take this view forget that monotony wearies the 
reader regardless of the ease with which the writing has been 
done. They forget, too, that variety of sentence length need not 
be sought consciously while one engages in the act of writing. 
The sentence is such a small unit that it can usually be revised 
or completely recast without necessitating serious changes in 
its neighbors. The time, then, to give conscious attention to 
such details of structure is after our thoughts are safely recorded 
on paper. And the testimony of experienced craftsmen in al- 
most every kind of written work is that they frequently make 
changes in this way solely to secure variation. 

2. Variety of sentence form.—- Secondly, variety in the 
paragraph demands difference of sentence form. This demand 
is not difficult to meet if the writer is familiar with English sen- 
tence structure, and really strives to make use of his knowledge. 
To begin with, much variety can be gained through the different 
grammatical types of sentences. Quite naturally, every writer 
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uses declarative sentences chiefly; but he need not restrict 
himself to them alone. Sometimes a declaration is most em- 
phatic when it is expressed in the form of a question; or it may 
happen that either a declaration or a question can be put in the 
form of an exclamation. If no helpful changes can be made in 
any of these ways, it may be possible to effect them through the 
other grammatical classes, — simple, complex, and compound. 
If, however, we are still unable to get away from monotony, we 
have recourse to the making of changes in the rhetorical types, 
— the periodic, the unperiodic or loose, and the balanced. And 
should all these expedients fail, the desired effect may be gained 
by shifting the emphasis slightly, by substituting a fresh gram- 
matical construction for one that has been used too frequently, 
or by varying the sentence cadence. In truth, there are so 
many ways of gaining variety of sentence form that no legiti- 
mate excuse can be offered for monotony. 

Let us study two paragraphs that illustrate the agreeable 
effect of variety. The first shows especially difference of sen- 
tence length; the second, difference of sentence form. Every 
student ought to be interested, too, in the fact that the author 
of the second paragraph brought it into its present form by re- 
vising it for variety of sentence structure. 


Charles had now a last chance of regaining the affection of his people. If 
he could have resolved to give his confidence to the leaders of the moderate 
party in the House of Commons, and to regulate his proceedings by their 
advice, he might have been, not, indeed, as he had been, a despot, but the 
powerful and respected king of a free people. The nation might have en- 
joyed liberty and repose under a government with Falkland at its head, 
checked by a constitutional opposition under the conduct of Hampden. It 
was not necessary that, in order to accomplish this happy end, the king should 
sacrifice any part of his lawful prerogative, or submit to any conditions in- 
consistent with his dignity. It was necessary only that he should abstain 
from treachery, from violence, from gross breaches of the law. This was 
all that the nation was then disposed to require of him. And even this was 
too much.! 

The proper grading of sinners is skewed by taking into account their 


1 Macaulay, Essay on Hampden. 
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education, breeding, manners, piety, or philanthropy. The primitive tribal 
assembly takes an all-round view of the culprit, and the sentence it pro- 
nounces passes upon his walk and conversation as well as upon his guilt. The 
court of justice, however, wisely throws out such considerations as irrele- 
vant, and narrows down to the question, ‘What punishment does this deed 
deserve?” Inno other way can men be made to stand on a level before the 
law. Now, long ago we attained in theory the equality of all men before 
God, and the equality of all men before the law; but the equality of all men 
before the bar of public opinion is still to be achieved. No judge would 
dare show himself such a respecter of persons as is the public. How often 
clean linen and church-going are accepted as substitutes for right-doing ! 
What a deodorizer is polite society! Who smells the buzzard under his 
stolen peacock plumes! Anyone can sense turpitude in the dingy ‘‘hobo,’’: 
but a well-groomed Captain Kidd, of correct habits, with a family ‘“‘reared 
in the lap of luxury” as a background, is well-nigh irresistible.t 


C. VARIETY WITHIN THE SENTENCE 


In the sentence, variety requires that there be no annoying 
repetition of individual words. Nor may one’s watchfulness 
be restricted to the sentences singly, inasmuch as one sentence 
may be free from repetition of this kind within its own limits, 
yet contribute to an unpleasant effect that in turn is partly 
produced by its immediate neighbors. The fault stands out 
clearly in the following example : 


The rear room of the library is generally used for a study room. In this 
room are many tables with chairs around them and electric lights over them. 
On the west side of the room are shelves of books, mostly reference books. 


In order to see how agreeably these sentences might be improved, 
compare them with any group from the quotations employed 
to illustrate paragraph variety, or — what would be even more 
convincing — rewrite them carefully. 

Unpleasant repetitions are sometimes condoned on the ground 
that everyone has favorite words that persistently creep into 
his writing because they are expressive of his own character or 
his dominant thought. Unquestionably, an honest difficulty 


1 Edward Alsworth Ross, Sin and Society. This paragraph is used in this manner 
with the kind permission of the author, 
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of this kind really exists. Chaucer evidently had it in mind 
when he said: 


And if thou wryte a goodly word al softe, 
Though it be good, reherce it not to ofte.! 


More frequently, however, the fault is due to carelessness or to 
insufficient zeal in mastering an adequate vocabulary. Thus 
it usually happens that the words we repeat unnecessarily are 
not deeply expressive either of our individuality or our subject. 
But, however repetition may originate, if its chief effect is un- 
pleasantness, it should not be allowed to stand. 


D. FALSE VARIETY 


Perhaps a word of warning should be offered. Sometimes 
students have such great fear of repetition that they form false 
notions of variety; and, unpleasant as monotony is, it is less 
unpleasant than variety purchased at the price of awkwardness 
or obscurity. At times, even noticeable repetition is justifiable. 
If steering away from it brings unnecessary attention to the 
structure of the sentence, or if it endangers clearness or seriously 
weakens emphasis, there should be no hesitancy in making the 
choice. It should never be forgotten that our aim is to approxi- 
mate naturalness. As soon as variety suffers from affectation, 
it is to be avoided. Here, as elsewhere in our task of learning 
to write, we must be guided by common sense. 


V. THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE PRINCIPLES 


After a student has considered the principles of composition 
one by one, he may feel that they must be in irreconcilable 
conflict. Unity seems always to be in the way of variety, variety 
seems to hold out against emphasis, and emphasis seems to be 
equally troublesome when one strives for coherence. From 
one point of view, this conception is well founded. As was 
observed in a preceding chapter, every kind of constructive 


Troilus and Criseyde, II, 147, 
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work involves conflicts. It is the task of the artist, whether 
he engage in the making of wagon wheels, the painting of pic- 
tures, or the writing of letters or books, to reduce conflicts to 
harmony. And if he is skillful, he will find that what at first 
seemed an insurmountable obstacle in his way is in most in- 
stances a substantial aid. Thus the more serious student of 
composition discovers that unity is not at war with variety; 
variety is always within the unit. He finds, too, that very fre- 
quently the effort he makes to secure variety will result in better 
emphasis, and that emphasis is often the strongest ally of co- 
herence. For example, when he inverts a sentence to relieve 
monotony, he may find not only that he has at the same time 
brought the emphatic word to the end, but that he has brought 
it nearer some relative pronoun or other reference word which 
points back to it from the succeeding sentence. Especially 
does he learn how closely related emphasis and coherence are. 
He comes to see that the distinction he gives to a prominent 
paragraph, sentence, or word by causing it to stand out above 
its neighbors will make the task of relating other paragraphs, 
sentences, and words to it very much easier. So it is with the 
principles in any combination. If he studies conscientiously 
and practices faithfully and long, he will sometime discover 
that there is in reality no unhappy conflict among them, but 
that instead they are interdependent and mutually helpful. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


rt. Experiment with unity by developing the same topic in one 

paragraph and in several. Develop a paragraph from each of the 
"sentences in the original single paragraph. 

2. Note how the shifting point of view impairs the unity of the 
following theme. At first we think we are to see only the freshman ; 
later, except for a glimpse in the last sentence, we see only what the 
freshman saw: 

As SEEN BY A FRESHMAN 


The train pulled up to the station, stopped for one impatient minute, and 
then rushed on, leaving a scared and bewildered freshman on the platform. 
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He carried a large alligator-skin valise in one hand and a sack of oranges in 
the other. His “highwater” trousers displayed his worsted socks and his 
high lace shoes. His short coat, buttoned precisely over his striped percale 
shirt and red tie, gave him the appearance of having been caught and sus- 
pended in mid-air by its top button. 

He grasped his valise in one dangling hand and the orange sack in the other 
and started up the business street of the city, looking curiously about him 
for the noble buildings of the University. The first sign of college life seemed 
to be in a certain little corner building where boys and gir!s in couples went 
in at one door, and after a few minutes, came out at another. He could not, 
at first, decide whether it was the college library or the president’s office; 
but upon glancing upward, he discovered the sign, “‘Charley’s Candy Shop.” 
Knowing that none of his studies pertained to that, he decided it must be an 
advanced course; so he strolled slowly on. The street seemed to be alive 
with boys wearing queer trousers, which made them look like walking bal- 
loons. Often they stopped to talk to groups of laughing girls, all of whom 
wore a kind of knitted coat, which he afterwards learned was a sweater- 
vest. Such sights he saw up and down every street; and, with a perplexed 
and confused expression on his face, he wandered on in search of college life 
as it was outlined in the catalogue. 

3. How does the following letter violate unity? 
My bear Sr: 

Just think of it, dad; I have passed every one of my examinations. Now 
you must have the new machine when I get home. 

Very truly, 
Kitty. 


4. Find paragraphs in which repetition is employed to help co- 
herence. What differences do you note between this kind of repeti- 
tion and the kind that merely violates the principle of variety ? 
Study this matter thoroughly. The differences are all-important. 

5. How does the “ be”’ in the following sentence help coherence ? 


There is division, 
Although as yet the face of it be covered 
With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall. 
— King Lear, III, 1, 10 ff. 


6. Study Poe’s notion of the function of the dash: 


“Without entering now into the why, let me observe that the printer may 
always ascertain when the dash of the Ms. is properly and when improperly 
employed by bearing in mind that this point represents a second thought — 
an emendation. In using it just above I have exemplified its use. The 
words, ‘an emendation,’ are, speaking with reference to grammatical con- 
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struction, but in apposition with the words ‘a second thought.’ Having 
written these latter words, I reflected whether it would not be possible to 
render their meaning more distinct by certain other words. Now, instead 
of erasing the phrase, ‘a second thought,’ which is of some use, which par- 
tially conveys the idea intended — which advances me a step toward my full 
purpose, — I suffer it to remain, and merely put a dash between it and the 
phrase, ‘an emendation.’ The dash gives the reader a choice between two, 
or among three or more expressions, one of which may be more forcible than 
another, but all of which help out the idea. It stands, in general, for these 
words, ‘or, to make my meaning more distinct.’ This force it has, and 
this force no other point can have; since all other points have well-under- 
stood uses quite different from this. Therefore the dash cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It has its phases, its variation of the force described; but the 
one principle — that of second thought or emendation — will be found at the 
bottom of all.” 


Try to gain a similarly definite notion of the part played by the 
other marks. 

7. When Phillips Brooks prepared a sermon he decided first how 
many pages he was to use; then how many pages each of the large 
divisions of his subject would require; and finally, how much space 
this scale would enable him to devote to each of the smaller divi- 
sions. After he had once decided, he made every division come 
within the limits he had fixed. In this way he secured good propor- 
tion. Study his method in Allen’s Life of Phillips Brooks. Little, 
Brown, and Company. 

8. Why did the audience laugh when a very earnest orator mis- 
quoted Garfield’s well-known words in this manner: “God reigns, 
and the government still lives at Washington” ? 

9. Are you sure that you know the difference between variety 
and lack of unity? What is the difference ? 

10. Do not be misled into thinking that every paragraph is con- 
structed in every respect according to all the principles we have 
studied. These principles set up an ideal toward which every good 
writer strives; but he does not always attain unqualified perfection. 
Study the paragraphs in some of your assignments in history or 
English literature. What writers are especially careful in the struc- 
ture of their paragraphs ? How frequently do you find transition or 
summary paragraphs ? 


CHAPTER V— THE PROCESSES OF COMPOSING! 


THE matters which we have considered in the preceding chap- 
ters are but essential parts of preliminary preparation for writing. 
Knowledge of material, mastery of a working vocabulary, and 
grasp of the principles which underlie structure are not consecu- . 
tive steps in the completion of a given piece of writing, but are 
parts of the general scheme of training to which one must submit 
before one may hope to do writing of any kind with the highest 
degree of success. Essential as these acquirements are, they 
are not writing itself. It is not enough to have individual bits 
of material, to know individual words, and to be skilled in 
individual principles ; we must not be “ aiming to be an architect 
by learning to make bricks.”” Instead, we must be able to fo- 
cus all this preliminary knowledge in the one complex activity 
which we call composing. 

The first great good that we derive from studying the processes 
of composing is some knowledge of what composing is and what 
it is not. Very frequently students are discouraged in their at- 
tempts at writing because they do not know when they are 
composing well. If they find that ideas come slowly, and that 
they cannot make easy progress in organizing what they have | 
to say, they at once spring to the conclusion that they were 
not born to write, and give up in despair. Unfortunately, too, 


1Jn attempting to guide students to a truer understanding of what composing 
really means, the authors have not relied solely upon their own comparatively slight 
experience. They have drawn from evidence left by many writers who are no 
longer living, and have secured very complete information specially for the purpose 
from a half hundred well-known authors of the present time. This list includes 
writers of fiction, of drama, of literary essays, and of instrumental essays and treatises. 
Since the chapter must of necessity be rather general, it cannot include all these 
specific views. It contains nothing, however, which conflicts with the spirit of any 
of the information received. 
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some writers of literature and some teachers have helped to 
perpetuate this misconception. They have misled many stu- 
dents into believing that efforts at writing are hopeless unless 
the writer can strike out boldly, and, with an ease given by 
the gods, set down at once in perfect form the knowledge, 
opinions, or feelings that he may have on any subject. Poe 
observed this misconception a half century ago: 

“ T have often thought how interesting a magazine paper might 
be written by any author who would, that is to say, who could, 
detail, step by step, the processes by which any one of his com- 
positions attained its ultimate point of completion. Why 
such a paper has never been given to the world I am much at a 
loss to say, but perhaps the authorial vanity has had more to 
do with the omission than any one other cause. Most writers, 
poets in especial, prefer having it understood that they compose 
by a species of fine frenzy, an ecstatic intuition, and would 
positively shudder at letting the public take a peep behind the 
scenes at the elaborate and vacillating crudities of thought; 
at the true purposes seized only at the last moment; at the in- 
numerable glimpses of idea that arrived not at the maturity of 
full view; at the really matured fancies discarded in despair 
as unmanageable; at the cautious selections and rejections; 
at the painful erasures and interpolations, — in a word, at the 
wheels and pinions, the tackle for scene-shifting, the step- 
ladders and demon-traps, the cock’s feathers, the red paint 
and the black patches which, in ninety-nine cases out of the 
hundred, constitute the. properties of the literary histrio.” 
Although Poe had in mind the professional literary writer, his 
observation applies in even greater degree to the work of the 
amateur and the mere novice. 

What does it mean to compose? Let us begin at the beginning. 
Let us remind ourselves at the outset that ideas and images are 
not stowed away in the mind as so many labeled packages 
ready for use, but that they come to our consciousness in broken, 
seemingly unorganized form, and in varying degrees of clarity ; 
that our mental powers are not always under our complete 
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control; that the words we have brought into our working 
vocabularies from the national word stock may not express 
adequately all shades of meaning; and that the demands of 
the principles of composition are rigorous. When we compose, 
then, we look upon experience that has no very definitely fixed 
limits, draw upon knowledge which in certainty and vividness 
ranges all the way from the very certain to the borderland of 
the unknown, and, with mental powers partly under our control 
and partly controlling us, select from a number of verbal symbols 
the ones which, when brought under the molding force of a few 
principles, will suggest to other people our thoughts on the little 
center of life that we have singled out. But let us look at the 
matter in another way. 


I. LIMITATION OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER 


When we try to analyze our mental experience, we find that 
it is very difficult to go back to the real beginning of our construc- 
tive thinking on a subject. Sometimes the title of a book, the 
mere sight of an epigrammatic sentence in our reading, a direct 
suggestion by one of our associates, or a personal experience | 
that brings a sudden clearer vision of some condition with which 
we have long been familiar, will quicken us to seek new relations 
and new conclusions. Sometimes we gradually become aware 
that we have rather definite opinions on a subject without know- 
ing just when we formed them. Or it may be that the subject 
has been assigned to us for investigation, and that our first 
knowledge of its probable extent has come only with the sugges- 
tion that we write upon it. In any case, our first conscious steps 
are faltering and uncertain. We slowly feel our way along in 
the darkness, not knowing whether the steps we take will lead 
us to new related ideas or whether they will lead us entirely 
away from our subject. In truth, even our purpose is not very 
definite when we begin working, although at the time we may 
think itis. We cannot really know the purpose we have until we 
have some knowledge of the whole field in which it is included, 
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and we cannot really know this field until after purpose has 
directed us. Thus we have one rather tentative purpose, 
then another slightly modified by new knowledge and, perhaps, 
our regard for our prospective readers, then another, and then 
another, until we have focused all our knowledge and experience 
at one point. Only then do we feel that our purpose has become 
definite and final. All this cannot be brought to pass speedily. 
After we have thought upon our subject initially, we perhaps 
put it aside for a time. When we take it up again, we find that 
our notions have become firmer and the limits of the subject 
more definite. Gradually, as a result of our continued effort, we 
begin to separate our subject from the thousand others with 
which it is related in some way, but not significantly for our 
purpose, until at last it stands apart with enough clearness to 
enable us to summarize it in a sentence or a phrase. 

We need not go far afield for an example. Let us suppose 
that a student who has been in college long enough to begin 
to wonder why he is there should become interested in trying 
to express his views on what college is for. On the one hand, 
he has heard many college graduates say that courses of 
study really helped them less than association with other 
students, “standing by the team” when the team needed 
support, and participating in a score of purely complemen- 
tary activities, such as fraternity life, the glee club trips, 
and amateur theatricals. Or it may be that these men attached 
much importance to incidental reading in the library or to 
personal association with some of their teachers. On the other 
hand, he has heard men regret that they spent so much of 
their time with purely incidental matters and wish that they 
might live their college days over again solely to gain more 
benefit from courses of study. They say, too, perchance, that 
if they only had another opportunity to elect courses, their elec- 
tions would be made without regard to the amount of work the 
courses required. The student sees that the definite expressions 
of belief by these two classes of men must be well founded, but 
he knows that neither can be wholly true for all students. The 
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thought which he gives to the matter slowly clarifies his mind 
until he is sure that he knows at least what he wants to write 
about. Asa result of his effort to decide upon a title, he reaches 
the conclusion that what he wants to say would fall readily 
under the heading, “‘ What a College Education should do for a 
Student.” 


II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBJECT 
WITHIN THE LIMITS FIXED 


This phrasing of the writer’s purpose marks a full step in 
making the limitations of his field more distinct. But there 
yet remains the task of developing the subject within these 
limitations. In order to ascertain whether he is thoroughly 
familiar with the ground he desires to cover, he asks himself 
what specific benefits a student should gain from a college 
education. At first these things do not come to his mind in 
any very logical order, but he jots them down lest they slip 
away. Some of the suggestions, he notices, are definite and 
specific, others are vague and general; some are closely personal, 
others are more or less impersonal. Possibly he finds, too, that 
they overlap seriously. His list doubtless looks much like this 
one: 


WHAT A COLLEGE EDUCATION SHOULD DO FOR A STUDENT 


Train the mind. 

Develop the habit of study. 

Develop confidence. 

Give one a degree of finish. 

Develop one socially. 

Prepare one for a specific occupation or calling. 
Enlarge one’s view of life. 

Acquaint one with world affairs. 

Give one a knowledge of liberalizing subjects. 
Enable one to form valuable acquaintances among one’s fellows. 
Prepare one for the professional school. 
Develop the power of organizing thought. 
Improve one morally. 

Make one a patriotic citizen, 
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Acquaint one with foreign languages. 

Give one an aim in life. 

Develop the willingness and power to serve. 

Increase one’s personal influence. 

Develop taste. 

Develop originality. 

Enable one to express oneself well in writing. 
Acquaint one with one’s own national and state government. 
Develop one’s sense of honor. 

Provide one with an opportunity to specialize. 
Enable one to learn how to know men. 

Provide one with a fund of working knowledge. 
Develop a feeling of responsibility. 

Develop power of concentration. 

Enable one to meet and converse with strangers easily. 
Cultivate observation. 

Cultivate intellectual curiosity, — the desire to know. 
Enable one to enjoy life more fully. 

Develop one physically. 

Enable one to speak in public with confidence. 
Increase one’s powers of imagination. 

Prepare one to appreciate scholarship later in life. 


III. THE PLAN 


Putting the material into words in this way marks another 
step in the actual work of composing. To be sure, the in- 
evitable overlappings prevent a clear view of the field; and even 
when they have been reduced, some of the material refuses, at 
least at first, to be classified. Furthermore, there are many 
shadowy and indistinct lines of demarcation between thoughts 
that as wholes seem to be distinct ; or, if the writing is narrative, 
there are many troublesome questions about sequence. But 
gradually, under the influence of persistent thought, the ideas 
become so firm and the divisions and sequence so clear that the 
writer is able to bring all the results of his thinking into more or 
less completely organized form. Then he is ready to test the 
organization by reducing it to some kind of written plan. 

Now it is undeniably true that students sometimes havea pro- 
nounced aversion to making plans in any formal way. Such 
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supposedly mechanical procedure they regard as of little benefit 
to one who is ambitious to write spontaneously and fluently. 
But their position, it scarcely need be said, is quite unfounded. 
It rests on the false belief that good writers and great writers 
do not make plans. Schopenhauer has spoken in his charac- 
teristic manner about this false notion and the ineffectiveness 
that results from it: 

“Few write in the way in which an architect builds; who, 


before he sets to work, sketches out his plan, and thinks it over: 


down to its smallest details. Nay, most people write only as 
though they were playing dominoes; and as in this game the 
pieces are arranged half by design, half by chance, so it is with 
the sequence and connection of their sentences. They only just 
have an idea of what the general shape of their work will be, 
and of the aim they set before themselves. Many are ignorant 
even of this, and write as the coral insects build; period joins 
to period, and Lord knows what the author means.” 4 

But the few who write well, the few whose work has the dis- 
tinction of artistic merit, do give much attention to the mak- 
ing of plans. Probably not all of them regard the outlining of 
their work as of so much importance as Racine did in construct- 
ing his plays,’ yet they know that a large part of any piece of 
writing is finished when they have worked out the plan in detail. 
It is true, of course, that some authors do not always make 
a written plan; but they hold a plan definitely in mind, —a 
thing which the young writer is usually unable to do. It must 
be said, too, that the writers who have found it possible to 
“write the plan out in the mind ” have ordinarily learned to do 
so by making written plans earlier in their lives. Through 
practice they have developed the power to see so easily and so 


1 Schopenhauer, On Style. Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. Published in 
The Art of Literature. George Allen and Company, Limited. 

* Racine préparait soigneusement celui de ses piéces, acte par acte, d’abord, puis 
scéne par scéne, et, quand il avait terminé ce travail, il disait: “Ma tragédie est 
finie, je n’ai plus que les vers a écrire!”’ 

— A. Vannier, La Clarté Frangaise, p. 48. 
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clearly that they simply do not put themselves to the trouble of 
writing the plan out on paper. Of course, in the informal 
personal essay, such as Dr. Crothers and Miss Repplier delight 
us with, there is little need of a plan, because there is no desire 
to give close logical organization to the completed essay. It is 
purely a literary ramble, meant to justify itself not by the end 
reached, the destination arrived at, but by the pleasant views 
along the way. In other kinds of writing, however, —in the 
instrumental expository essay, in argumentation, in the story, 
the biography, and the drama, — the need of a careful plan 
confronts every writer; but especially the one who is inex- 
perienced. 


A. Tue NEED oF A PLAN 


The need of a plan is twofold. In the first place, the writer 
should have a guide and a fixed record of his purpose, just as 
‘workers in other arts have, and for the same reason. The 
painter draws a sketch in pencil before he makes his picture, the 
sculptor makes his model on paper or in clay before he begins to 
work on the marble, and the architect makes drawings of every 
detail of his building and perhaps, in addition, a reduced model 
of the whole, before the first step is taken in its erection. 


Tmage the whole, then execute the parts — 
Fancy the fabric 

Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike 
Fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick !! 


Likewise the writer should have “ that architectural concep- 
tion of work, which foresees the end in the beginning and never 
loses sight of it, and in every part is conscious of all the rest till 
the last sentence does but, with undiminished vigor, unfold 
and justify the first.” * Secondly, the writer has special need 
of a plan because of one peculiarity of his work. Unlike the 
product of the architect, the sculptor, or the painter, a com- 


1 Browning, A Grammarian’s Funeral. 2 Pater, Style. 
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pleted piece of writing cannot be seen in its entirety at one view 
or in a series of independent views. It is progressive and 
cumulative, and if the writer hopes to make it easy for his 
readers to keep every important part in mind till they reach the 
end, he himself must first have perfect knowledge of the way. 


B. Tue MAKING OF THE PLAN 


1. The running outline. —It is useless to make over-nice 
classifications of plans, and it is folly to say that any one kind 
must always be used. A plan, it should be remembered, is only 
a means to an end. Whenever, therefore, a student turns his 
attention to studying the refinements of a score of differently 
labeled plans, he is quite likely to be turning his mind from 
the real business in hand: to a mere incidental. The extent to 
which we may profitably carry out the details of a plan depends 
upon our grasp of the material to be treated, the kind of material, 
and our habits of mind. If we hold the subject-matter firmly, 
and can see it in all the relations of its parts with ease, a mere 
running outline may be sufficient. To return to our example, 
the material on the benefits to be derived from a college educa- 
tion might stand thus: 


WHAT A COLLEGE EDUCATION SHOULD DO FOR A STUDENT 


. Enforce habits of study. 

. Cultivate concentration. 

. Create a fund of knowledge. 

. Develop a sound body. 

. Create respect for economy. 

. Acquaint one with religious and ethical thought. 
Teach one the duties of citizenship. 

. Develop the power and the willingness to serve others. 
. Teach one how to know men and women. 

. Create a feeling of responsibility. 

. Enable one to form lasting friendships. 
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2. The expository plan.— The running outline, however, 
shows only selection and sequence. If we desire to gain some 
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view of the proportion of the parts and of all their direct and 
indirect relations, we should employ the expository plan. 
Through a simple system of numerals this kind of plan gives a 
logical view of everything to be included in the completed com- 
position. Let it be observed, however, that it does not indicate 
paragraphs; it merely provides a test by means of complete 
analysis. Our material, then, might stand in this form: 


WHAT A COLLEGE EDUCATION SHOULD DO FOR A STUDENT 


I. A college education should develop intellectual power. 
A. By enforcing habits of study. 
B. By cultivating the ability to concentrate the mind. 
C. By creating a fund of working knowledge. 
II. A college education should establish character. 
A. By developing a sound body. 
B. By creating a respect for economy. 
1. In the use of time. 
2. In the use of energy. 
3. In the use of money. 
C. By acquainting one with religious and ethical thought. 
D. By teaching one the duties of citizenship. 
E. By developing the power and the willingness to serve others. 
III. A college education should increase one’s social influence. 
A. By aiding one in learning how to know men and women. 
B. By creating a feeling of responsibility. 
1. To oneself. 
2. To one’s associates. 
C. By enabling one to form lasting friendships. 


3. The summary plan. — We may choose to go a step further 
and submit the organization of our material to a test by sum- 
mary. ‘That is, we may bring the material for each paragraph 
into the form of a sentence. This summary plan tests the unity 
of the paragraph and the coherence of the whole composition. 
It is especially valuable, because it not only enables the writer 
to see the order and proportion of his proposed piece of work, 
but indicates the ease or difficulty with which he can make 
transitions from paragraph to paragraph. The four or five 
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summary headings printed below will serve to show the character 
of this kind of plan. 


WHAT A COLLEGE EDUCATION SHOULD DO FOR A STUDENT 


I. Inasmuch as every conception of education implies mental grasp of 
some kind, the first purpose of a college education should be to 
develop intellectual power. 

II. The beginning of this power lies in the enforced systematic study that 
a college education requires. 
III. It is further increased through the resultant ability to concentrate the 
mind. 
IV. Again, it is increased through the enlarged fund of working knowledge 
with which organized study provides the mind. 
View Etennetc: 


C. Tue PLAN As A TEST 


Not only does the plan help us to see our way more clearly ; 
it enables us to make a preliminary test of everything that goes 
into our writing, and thereby saves us the necessity of undue 
revision. In the first place, the plan offers a test of the com- 
pleteness with which we have covered our ground. In the essay, 
the argument, the description, or the story, we cannot be cer- 
tain that there are no gaps, no unbridged chasms, no insecure 
ground, until after we have displayed our material on paper in 
some way. The plan is the simplest means of making this 
display. Moreover, it tests the relevancy of subject-matter. 
We have seen in an earlier part of this chapter how our mental 
experience is interwoven and interrelated until it is difficult 
to separate any part of it from the rest. Now when we bring 
some of this experience together for treatment in a piece of 
writing, we are always in danger of drawing with it some matter 
which is only indirectly related to our chief idea, or not related 
at all. The opportunity which a plan affords for seeing a wide 
field in small compass makes it comparatively easy to throw 
out this irrelevant matter. Again, we can test the consistency 
of material and of organization. If we do not make a plan we 
may not discover any conflict of ideas, any violations of codrdina- 
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tion or subordination, until we read over the pages of the first 
draft of the completed composition; but we are very certain to 
detect them if they are displayed even in part in the divisions 
of an outline of some kind. It scarcely need be added that all 
departures from logical sequence are likewise easily detected 
when the thought-order is represented on paper. 

But probably the greatest single advantage in making a plan 
lies in the opportunity it affords to harmonize emphasis and 
symmetry. When we write, we are not free to devote as much 
space to a division of our subject as we may desire, or as it seems 
to merit when considered alone; nor may we always give it the 
prominence of position which for the moment it seems to demand. 
We must keep in mind its comparative importance and the part 
which it must contribute to the symmetry of the whole composi- 
tion. The problem is the same one that the architect encounters 
in making the plans of a dwelling house. He must have a 
certain number of rooms, they must be of different sizes accord- 
ing to the uses to which each is to be put, and they must be so 
arranged in a group that they shall serve the convenience of 
everyday life. The kitchen must be close to the dining room, 
the dining room must be close to the living room, the library 
must be convenient to the living room, and the parlors must 
not be far from either the living room or the dining room. 
With a due regard for all these demands, the architect must 
plan a house pleasant to behold. Its exterior must be as com- 
plete and artistic as its interior is convenient. In a similar 
way, the writer must harmonize proportion and position with 
symmetry. 


IV. THE ACT OF WRITING 


The putting of ideas on paper is such a complex activity that 
it leads many people to believe that the genius alone can write — 
at least write well. The genius is the man who sees an infinite 
number of relations at once. When he directs his mental powers 
upon a subject which comes within the range of his interest, 
ideas crowd upon him for expression until his pages are rich 
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with the aptness and completeness of his thinking. Because 
of his interest in his subject, his whole being is aglow. But he 
never lets the heat break forth into a flame. Now this power 
of concentration tempered with this sympathetic restraint is the 
fundamental demand in reducing thought to paper. We must 
see things in the large; we must be able to look at the whole 
range of our proposed piece of writing and see at a glance all the 
relations of the codrdinate and subordinate parts, so that, as 
we write, everything we have in mind on the subject will come 
into our full consciousness when it is needed. The ability to do 
this, — the ability which the genius possesses conspicuously, — 
all of us possess in some degree. It depends, let it be observed, 
upon alertness and a complete command of our mental powers ; 
and these, in turn, depend largely upon conditions that we can 
control. 


A. Tue Time To WRITE 


The first of these conditions is time. Unquestionably we are 
ready to write at some times and are not at others. When are 
we ready? To begin with, we are ready only after a period of 
time has elapsed since we first thought on the subject, and if 
possible, since we finished the plan of our work. Young writers 
are often misled into believing that they are full of ideas on a 
subject as soon as it is suggested to them; and all of us, regard- 
less of age, occasionally have the feeling immediately after a 
subject has been presented to us in a fresh way that we have 
much to say on that subject. But we are rarely ever ready 
to write at these times when the mind seems full and the way 
seems clear. The stimulation of the new thought is beguiling. 
The truth is, our first ideas on a subject, though they may be 
essentially sound, are usually covered with very much light 
froth and foam. If we hope to have a full, clear stream of 
thought, we must give it time to flow away from its immediate 
origin and take into its own existence a hundred tributary 
streams. Or, to change the figure, we must brood over our 
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ideas until they become self-sustaining and vigorous. Almost 
without exception, writers of full experience testify that they 
carry their ‘“‘ seed ideas” in mind for months and years before 
they put pen to paper in an effort to express them. “ We say, 
I will walk ‘ abroad ’ and the truth will take form and clearness 
tome. We go forth but cannot findit. It seems as if we needed 
only the stillness and composed attitude of the library to seize 
the thought. But we come in and are as far from it as at first. 
Then, in a moment and unannounced, the truth appears. A cer- 
tain wandering light appears and is the distinction, the principle, 
we wanted. But the oracle comes because we had previously 
laid siege to the shrine.’”’1_ Of course, it may be said that hurried 
composition is frequently necessary, as in writing for daily 
newspapers. But writing of this kind, though it may serve its 
immediate purpose admirably, always leaves an impression of its 
transient nature. Writers who hope to have a more permanent 
consideration of their work usually try to have their original 
ideas and their original plans enriched and reénforced by the 
sure increase which comes with the mere passing of time. 
Moreover, the time to write must be considered from another 
point of view. After we have enriched our material by holding 
it in mind and thinking over it for a period, there is still for each 
of us a best time to write, — some time when our minds are 
fresh and free. For most people, this best creative period is 
in the morning. Occasionally we learn of a writer who does 
his work in the quiet of the night, but most writers who “ burn 
the midnight oil ” exist only in the imagination. As much may 
be said, too, about the authors who write only when the “ mood ” 
leads them irresistibly to their desks. The creative mind, 
whether it gives itself to mechanical or electrical invention or to 
writing, must depend for its sustenance on the same physical food 
and rest that give renewed vigor to the mind busied with book- 
keeping or farming. We ought not to be surprised, then, to 
learn that writers who live regular lives get up in the morning 
and begin their work very much as other people do. On some 
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days they find that work goes easily, and on others that it drags 
heavily, just as it does in other occupations. Nevertheless, 
they work on. Of the half hundred writers who contributed 
their experience to this chapter, all except one said they did their 
work regularly in the morning. The one exception said he 
learned to write at night while he was in a newspaper office, 
and had not changed his practice. He thought, however, that 
the practice he had followed was a bad one and that it should be 
avoided. Only two of these fifty writers said they were directed 
to their work by a “ mood,” and these two were writers of 
poetry. - With these exceptions, all said they took little account 
of moods. After they were once fully convinced that they had 
mastered their material, they went to their work morning 
after morning until it was finished. “I am an unfortunate 
creature who cannot indulge in the leisure and luxury of moods.” 
““T have no time to recognize moods of any sort.” “I take little 
account of moods.” ‘ After I have begun, moods play very 
little part.” “‘Inever wait for ‘mood.’” ‘“ Waiting for a mood 
is useless, — at least for me.’? These are representative testi- 
monials from men and women who write as their chief business 
in life. To be sure, they were unanimous in saying that their 
effectiveness varied noticeably, that on some days the result 
of their efforts required very little revising, while on others it 
was very unsatisfactory; yet they were, with the two exceptions 
previously noted, equally a unit in saying that they did not for 
this reason confine their work to the times when they felt as if 
they could do unusually well. By their testimony we are 
brought to the conclusion that consciously or unconsciously 
they follow Dr. Johnson’s advice not to “ wait for the afflatus,”’ 
but, when their minds are renewed through sleep, “ to sit down 
doggedly.” Such a method tends to create the very state of 
mind necessary to the most effective writing. 


B. Tue PLace To WRITE 


Likewise the place in which we do our writing must be regarded 
as a circumstance of some importance. Although it is folly 
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to confuse absence of thinking with an inauspicious room or 
desk, some consideration of place is necessary. In writing, as 
in the doing of other kinds of work, we should have good light, 
reasonable quiet, and plenty of fresh air. These conditions, too 
often regarded solely as subject-matter for committees on 
hygiene, are sometimes as important to a student as his knowl- 
edge of the cardinal principles of composition. If he would work 
most advantageously, he must have regard for them. 

Other conditions are sometimes developed to serve as special 
inducements to easy expression, but they usually embody only 
some one’s mere whim, or supply some self-created demand. 
They are, then, of comparatively little importance. It probably 
does not help the student of composition very much to know 
that Dickens and Ibsen always kept idols on their tables in order 
that they might visualize more clearly; that Schiller kept 
overripe apples in his desk and frequently sat with his feet in a 
basin of cold water; or that Young stuck a candle in a skull 
before him for the purpose of producing the desired “ atmos- 
phere.”” Knowledge of this kind is for the curiosity seeker, not 
the young writer. If we have distributed the study of our 
subject over a reasonably long period of time, if we make our- 
selves comfortable and write when we are normally at our best, 
we may feel that we have met the important external conditions 
of the act of writing. 


C. THe Proper ATTITUDE TOWARD: THE PRINCIPLES 
OF COMPOSITION 


A perplexing problem which confronts the learner when he 
sits down to write is that of making the principles of composi- 
tion, — unity, coherence, emphasis, and variety, — serve him 
in any practical way. He supposes that they are of some value 
since he is required to study them laboriously; but when he 
tries to think of the principles while he is writing, he finds that 
he is thereby hindered in what he wants to say, and is in almost 
as sorry a plight as if he had never heard of them. This state 
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of mind is due to a misconception of the purpose of studying 
the principles. As we have already been led to notice, construc- 
tive work of any very high kind requires a blending of the natural 
and the artificial according to certain laws or usages which time 
has established. Now the student of composition must be will- 
ing to work patiently to accomplish this result in his writing. 
He should be as free as possible from the consciously analytical 
while he is writing, yet all the time he must be influenced 
and limited by fundamental principles. What, then, should be 
his attitude toward them? In answering the question we should 
bear in mind at the beginning that things need not be a part 
of our full consciousness in order to influence us; that much of 
the work we do daily is done subconsciously or even through 
mere habit. If, then, through analysis and through prelimi- 
nary practice we master the principles of composition so 
thoroughly that they are always associated in our minds with 
the work of writing, they become “ second nature” to us, and 
guide us and limit us without requiring our conscious atten- 
tion. 

This subconscious influence of well-mastered knowledge is 
clearly seen in other kinds of constructive work. In learning 
football a student must master a number of distinct things which 
he knows will be of use to him at some time. He is taught how 
to catch the ball, how to carry it, how to hold it when he passes it 
to a teammate, how to run low, how to tackle, how to fall so 
as to save himself from injury, and how to execute plays accord- 
ing to a code of signals. Probably he is bewildered at first, 
and wonders how he shall ever be able to think of so many things 
at one time; but after he has practiced only for a season or two, 
he finds that he can give his whole conscious attention to the 
concrete problems of a particular contest, yet all the while play 
according to the established principles of the game. The 
student of singing likewise must gain this preliminary mastery 
of the principles of his art. As he labors patiently to master 
voice placement and tone production, he may think that he will 
never be able to sing if he must forever keep these trying matters 
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in mind; but after he has mastered them thoroughly he gives 
his conscious attention almost solely to the interpretation of 
the song. Probably we remark that he is delightfully natural, 
although we are aware all the while that his singing is very differ- 
ent from that of the untrained voice. His experience, and the 
experience of learners in every other art, ought to help the stu- 
dent to see how he should make use of the principles of composi- 
tion while he is engaged in the actual work of writing. 

The whole matter is well summarized in the following words: 
“Let no man think to improve in his working by any knowledge 
that can be taken up or laid down at will, any means or appliances 
from without. All improvement in the creation must first 
exist in the creator. Say not to the artist, write, paint, play, 
by such and such a rule, but grow by it. Have you literary 
principles ? — write them in your leisure hours on the fleshly 
tables of the heart. Have you theories of taste? —set your 
brain in idle time to their tune. Is there a virtue you would 
emulate, or a fault you would discard? — gaze on spare days 
upon the one till your soul has risen under it as the tide under 
the moon, or scourge the other in the sight of all your faculties 
till every internal sense recoils from its company. Then, when 
your error is no longer a trespass to be condemned by judgment, 
but an impiety at which feeling revolts — when your virtue 
is no more obedience to a formula, but the natural action of a 
reconstructed soul — strike off the clay mold from the bronze 
Apollo, throw your critics to one wind and their sermons to 
the other, let Self be made absolute as you take up your pen and 
write, like a god, in a sublime egotism, to which your own likes 
and dislikés are unquestioned law.” ! 


D. Ture FUNCTION OF THE PLAN 


This consideration of the subconscious influence of well- 
mastered principles ought to throw some light on the use we 
should make of outlines while we are writing. Not infrequently 
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students raise objections to the making of written plans because, 
they say, a plan makes one’s writing stiff and unnatural, and 
drives one to say things which were not intended. Here, as in 
the case of the supposedly troublesome principles, the tyranny 
is not due to any inherent wrong in the plan, but to the care- 
less thinking which the student did when he made it. He has, 
in other words, not made a plan a‘ all, but merely a group of 
headings to satisfy in a perfunctory way a requirement with 
which he is sure he is not in sympathy. Of course, it would 
be too much to say that the plan should never be changed after 
one begins to write. It is to be followed with fidelity, but with 
intelligence; and intelligence is sure to see the necessity of 
occasional changes. There are some problems of structure and 
transition which even the most experienced craftsmen do not 
see until they arrive at the actual business of committing their 
words to paper; but the more carefully the plan is worked out, 
the fewer of these will present themselves for solution. And in 
any event the changes to be attempted after one begins to write 
ought not to extend beyond comparatively small details. The 
plan ought to give general form, and give it clearly and defi- 
nitely. It can perform this function, too, without projecting 
unpleasantly through to the surface like the bones of a starved 
horse, if the writer really has anything to say on the subject he 
has reduced toa plan. “‘ The true way to get rid of the boniness 
of your sermon is not by leaving out the skeleton, but by clothing 
it with flesh.” If we only bear in mind that the plan is a 
plan, but nothing more, we shall find it a source of clear direction ; 
not a tyrannous master, but a friendly guide. 


E. Tue UTtLization or Notes 


Not the least care of the writer while he is at his work is the 
handling of notes. If they have been made as the result of 
his own observation or his own thinking, his only task is to 
bring them into the current of the thought he is trying to express. 


1 Phillips Brooks, Lectures on Preaching, p. 178. E.P. Dutton and Company. 
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Yet he cannot often “write them in” just as they stand. 
Usually he finds that he must rephrase and reémphasize them, 
since in bringing them in bodily he always encounters the 
danger of making patchwork. If they have been made from 
reading, this danger is even greater. In truth, many 
students seem to believe that a piece of writing based upon 
printed sources consists merely of a sufficient number of frag- 
ments brought together in some semblance of logical order. 
Putting aside the fact that this method often resolves itself 
into mere stealing, it is surprisingly injurious to the one who 
employs it. It reduces him to a mere puzzle-maker who works 
only with incomplete blocks from the perfected designs of other 
people. Thereby he dulls his own creative powers and weakens 
his ability to think consecutively, so that he becomes less and 
less able to do independent work. As was pointed out in 
Chapter IT, the only legitimate use of printed sources, except 
when we desire quotations or statistics, is as a beginning for 
thinking of our own. When we employ them in this way we 
violate no legal or moral copyright, and the resulting thoughts 
fit themselves easily into our piece of work for the very simple 
reason that they are really original with us. “ Originality con- 
sists in power of digesting and assimilating thoughts, so that they 
become part of our life and substance. Montaigne, for example, 
is one of the most original of authors, though he helped him- 
self to ideas in every direction. But they turn to blood and 
coloring in his style, and give a freshness of complexion that 
is forever charming.” ! 


F. THe WRITER’S REGARD FOR HIS AUDIENCE 


It might seem that with an unfailing regard for the substance 
to be treated in a piece of composition, and with either a conscious 
or subconscious consideration of all the things that we have 
seen must enter into composing, the writer would have more 
than his mind could grasp at one time or in rapid succession 
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and recurrence. Nevertheless he must, in addition, keep a 
more or less definite audience in mind during every moment of 
the act of writing. It is true that, through forgetfulness, we 
sometimes look upon writing solely as self-expression, and think 
only of ‘‘ saying the thing.” But saying it towhom? We must 
not wander away from the fundamental idea that writing is 
communication. To have no audience in mind, or to have dif- 
ferent audiences in mind at different times in the writing of the 
same composition, is to court misunderstanding and indifference. 
On the other hand, to have an audience steadily in view stimu- 
lates the writer through the imaginary response he gets from 
his prospective readers, makes clearness more certain, and 
guarantees a unity of tone that can scarcely be gained in any 
other way. The influence of the audience is well summed up 
in these words from Emerson: “ The scholar sits down to write, 
and all his years of meditation do not furnish him with one good 
thought or happy expression; but it is necessary to write a 
letter to a friend, — and forthwith troops of gentle thoughts 
invest themselves, on every hand, with chosen words.” ! 


V. REVISION 


A. REASONS FOR REVISION 


When we have reflected upon the many demands made of 
the writer while he is engaged in the act of writing, we can see 
at once the necessity of revising. While he is employing his 
creative powers it is impossible for him to bring everything at 
once into final form or final place. As a matter of fact, the con- 
centration and the grasp required are so great that even the 
most experienced and most skillful find that errors, weaknesses, 
and omissions are always frequent in first drafts. They accept 
as a mere matter of course the task of revising. They revise 
in order to render self-expression more perfect — by making the 
expression one with the thought — and to render the communica- 
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tion more effective by making the thought more easily compre- 
hensible. In spite of this fact, students frequently look upon re- 
vision just as they sometimes look upon the making of a plan, — 
as a process that possibly has value for the dullard and the 
plodder, but none for the mentally alert who want to express 
themselves spontaneously and sharply. And yet the truth is, 
the quality of a writer’s product may usually be known from 
his attitude toward revision. Much of the finest and brightest 
in what one has to say comes clearly into view only through 
patient rewritings. DeQuincey is frequently looked upon as 
a genius who could write without great effort; yet notice how 
the English Mail Coach was brought into its final form: “ An 
interleaved copy, crowded with De Quincey’s corrections . . . 
was set up by the printers for Hogg; but the author was not 
yet satisfied; he went again to work; dealt with the proof 
sheets as if they were first copy; omitted, added, and emended; 
again interleaved some pages with blank paper, which again are 
crowded with alterations in his dainty and scholarly handwriting 
And some of the most striking effects of his lofty and elaborate 
rhetoric were reached only in the final revision.” Or hear 
the modest, convincing confession of Newman, one of the most 
skillful masters of English prose: ‘It is simply the fact that I 
have been obliged to take great pains with everything I have 
written, and I often write chapters over and over again, besides 
innumerable corrections and interlinear additions. I am not 
stating this as a merit, only some people write their best first, and 
I never do.... However, I may truly say I have never been 
in the practice since I was a boy of attempting to write well, or 
to form an elegant style. I think I have never written for writ- 
ing’s sake, but my one and single desire and aim has been to do 
what is so difficult, viz., to explain clearly and exactly my mean- 
ing; this has been the whole principle of all my corrections and 
rewritings.” 2 To-day, as in the days of Augustus, Horace’s 
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words hold true: “‘ You who intend to write what is worthy 
to be read more than once, blot frequently.” ! 


B. SELF-CRITICISM IN REVISION 


Revision implies self-criticism. The freedom that was im- 
portant in the act of writing now ceases to be a literary virtue. 
When the substance and the elusive spirit of our thought are 
written down so that they cannot slip away from us, we must 
subordinate our creative powers to the critical, and strive to 
find every imperfection our work contains. For a time we must 
exercise directly upon everything we have written the dis- 
passionate scrutiny of the most critical audience. If we have 
not cultivated this power of self-criticism, we ought to set about 
the task at once. No writer’s confidence in himself can be very 
intelligent until he can see his work as others see it, and know 
from their point of view that it possesses merit. Otherwise it is 
as if a painter could see how his picture looked only from the 
position he occupied when he painted it, and not from that 
of the spectator. 

1. Essentials of self-criticism. — For its efficacy self-criticism 
must always depend upon an unbiased second approach to one’s 
work. “In his self-criticism he [the writer] supposes always 
that sort of reader who will go (full of eyes) warily, considerately, 
yet without consideration for him.”’? Thus it is important, espe- 
cially in writing which is very personal, that a reasonably long 
period should elapse between writing and revising. Of course, 
we cannot always put work aside in this way and take it up 
again only after we have centered our attention on other 
matters for several days, yet we do not approach an ideal 
method of working until we can. Only when our minds have 
become cold to the details that occupied our attention while 
we were writing can we receive the definite new impression 
of the scores of little weaknesses that must be remedied merely 
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by inserting a phrase or word, reorganizing a sentence, or abridg- 
ing a paragraph. 

Further, profitable self-criticism depends upon our conscious 
understanding of the principles and mechanical devices of 
writing. While we write they must be kept in the background; 
but when we are ready to criticize our work, they must be 
brought into the foreground and used consciously as tests. Thus 
if our paragraphs are not clear-cut, we may discover the fault 
by applying tests for unity, coherence, or emphasis. If the 
whole composition seems flat and lifeless, a test for variety may 
reveal the secret of its ineffectiveness. Furthermore, if we 
find that the piece is in the main effective but slightly unnatural 
in spots, we frequently may remove the unpleasant part of the 
impression merely by changing the position of a word, by find- 
ing a more acceptable idiom, or even by removing or adding a 
semicolon or comma. But these changes must be made intelli- 
gently; we cannot produce desirable effects unless we have 
acquired skill in the use of our tools; we must not only be able 
to do a thing, but we must know how we do it and what the 
effect will be if we do it in some other way. 

In addition to the unbiased second approach and this mastery 
of principles and mechanical devices, one thing further is essen- 
tial to the most effective self-criticism; namely, patience in 
labor. Revision is a very difficult task. It is not enough, 
therefore, to be in a proper state of mind to receive truthful 
impressions and to know how to distinguish between weakness 
and strength; we must be persistent in following up the advan- 
tage which training and the mere lapse of time have given us. 
It is true that we are sometimes tempted sorely to call a piece 
of work finished and try to get away from it as soon as we 
have made a fairly readable copy; but yielding to this tempta- 
tion is likely to be fatal. We must stand ready to go over our 
work a dozen times, if the twelfth revision will correct one error 
or bring out more clearly one fundamental idea. ‘‘ The only 
thing to do is to work on over each attempt until you have put 
into it the best you have to give, and then grow some more 
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during the work on your next effort,” says one well-known 
writer. ‘‘I revise until I have done the best I can, always,”’ 
says another. ‘‘ Sometimes, of course, I find that revision has 
not improved what I first wrote, and then I go back to it; but 
mainly I revise until the printed book is on my table, and then 
I see clearly for the first time how much more I should have 
revised.” Another: ‘I revise a great deal, and have always 
done so. Nothing comes easy to me.” Another: ‘“‘ Everything 
I have published has been written from four to eight times. 
In my earlier life I revised rather more than I do now.” Still 
another: “I generally revise every serious thing I write two or 
three times; everything I put in book covers, four or five times.”’ 
If the experience of a lifetime has taught such persistence and 
patience to those who are favored with special ability, it would 
seem that any learner ought to be willing to follow up every 
opportunity he has for improvement, before he says his writing 
is the best that he can do. 

2. Aids to self-criticism. — Every student who goes about 
his work thoughtfully will soon discover various means of 
aiding himself in revision. Inasmuch as everyone must 
have certain methods that are distinctly his own, it would be 
useless to try to enumerate all of them here; but two or three of 
them are used so universally and are so easily employed that no 
one who has the least interest in his work should fail to take 
advantage of them. The first of these is the reading of some 
kind of good literature immediately before beginning criticism. 
This practice has at least two good effects. First, it clarifies 
the mind. Our mental life is so complex and is ordinarily such 
a medley of essentials and non-essentials that it is difficult for us 
to see things of our own creation in their true perspective. But 
if we turn our attention to some writer who has succeeded in 
giving his reader only the essentials, — who has himself skill- 
fully exercised the power of selection, — we are helped surpris- 
ingly in gaining the clear, organized mental condition we desire. 
Again, this practice provides us with high literary standards, 
and as a result we are better fitted to judge our own work. 
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Instead of having only the vague, incomplete standards which 
have resulted slowly from years of reading and study, we have 
these general standards sharpened and brought to point. There- 
by we are enabled to compare our own product with the definite 
impression of something that possesses unquestioned merit. 

The second of these aids is the reading of our manuscript 
aloud. Since language is naturally addressed to the ear, much 
of our success in its use, even though we address it to the mind 
through the eye by writing it upon paper, will depend upon the 
presence or absence of those qualities which belong to the 
best speech. ‘There is, then, no surer way of making a test for 
these qualities, or, on the other hand, for those that militate 
against them, than by addressing our writing to our own ears. 
In this way we can easily detect abrupt or awkward transitions 
from paragraph to paragraph or from sentence to sentence, 
weakness or undue abruptness in sentence endings, and, above 
all, those unnecessary repetitions of phrases and individual 
words which usually characterize with unfailing certainty the 
work of the inexperienced craftsman. 

This reading aloud to oneself may often be supplemented 
by reading to another person. The truth is, after we have 
thought upon a subject for a long time, it is difficult for us to 
tell whether or not our discussion of it will be as clear to other 
people as it is to ourselves. The terms we use may not be 
familiar to them; we may have taken for granted too much 
knowledge on their part; and we may have reached conclusions 
without expressing all the necessary steps in the process. These 
matters we cannot easily determine in what we have written 
ourselves, because the ground we have covered is so thoroughly 
familar to us that we can readily follow our own thought proc- 
esses over it without any written guide at all. We do not, 
therefore, see how another might easily stumble. As soon, 
however, as we read to some friendly critic who is good enough 
to listen to us, all these dark, rough, or unbridged places 
appear. ‘What do you mean there?” he-asks; “I don’t 
understand that.” ‘That paragraph isn’t as good as the 
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preceding one.” “I never heard that word before.” “ Your 
sentences are too choppy; they go along in rub-a-dub-dub style.” 
“ Better leave that word out; I don’t like it.” “I think the 
paragraph ought to be toned down.’’ Such remarks set us to 
thinking anew. The other person’s point of view enables us to 
see how far we were from saying what we really meant to say. 


C. CHANGES TO BE ATTEMPTED IN REVISION 


From what has been said thus far we ought to begin to see 
what changes we may attempt in revision with assurance 
of success. On account of the fact that the subject-matter of 
a given piece of written work must be reasonably well in hand 
before we can commence writing with any degree of intelli- 
gence, there are few opportunities to change the material after 
it has been committed to paper. Of course, it is often pos- 
sible to condense some parts and amplify others, and to 
supply omissions. Nevertheless, bodily subtractions and addi- 
tions are always dangerous to sequence and consistency. Like- 
wise comparatively little should be attempted in structure, 
except in sentences or clauses. It is not wise, then, to write 
with the hope that if we do not feel satisfied with what we 
say, we can shift our paragraphs a few times and have another 
coherent organization. We may, however, sometimes rearrange 
the sentences in a paragraph for emphasis, coherence, or variety, 
and we may very easily change individual sentences in order to 
emphasize words, to bring modifiers into position, or to bring 
pronouns close to their antecedents. But the greatest oppor- 
tunity for effective revision always lies in the details of diction. 
Nouns that do not express the thought accurately may be dis- 
placed; adjectives and adverbs may be studied and improved ; 
colorless verbs that merely indicate action may be put aside for 
those which have color and express a particular style or kind 
of action; and prepositions and conjunctions may be rechosen 
to make thought relations more explicit. 

But what, it may be asked, are we to do if we find that the 
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first draft of our writing deniands more sweeping changes than 
these? There is but one answer: we should put aside what we 
have done and begin a new copy, writing quite independently 
of the first one. It is probable that the increased familiarity 
with our subject-matter that has come with the writing of the 
first copy will enable us to write a second one that we can re- 
vise effectively. If, however, it has not, we should begin again 
and make yet another. It is not at all an unusual experience 
for the most skillful writer to make three or four, or even a half 
dozen different copies of his work. Such procedure may seem to 
be out of harmony with the statement that most writers plan 
their work carefully; but it isnot. The struggle from the first 
vague conception of a group of ideas up through the mists toward 
definiteness and clarity is so exacting and so uncertain that we 
must always strive as if we were at the limit of our power, yet 
take for granted the possibility of being required to fall back 
and begin again, even with greater exertion. Thus we try to 
reach perfection in the plan we make, again in the act of writing, 
and yet again in revision or rewriting. Every step in the devel- 
opment of the written product should be an effort at finality, 
yet each succeeding step should be an assumption that the pre- 
ceding one had possibly fallen short. Only thus may we hope 
to approach reasonable perfection. Many rewritings may not 
be required, but if they are, we should never shrink from them. 


D. DANGERS IN REVISION 


It is scarcely necessary to say that there are dangers in revi- 
sion. The constant effort which we make to destroy crudity 
and imperfection may at the same time destroy freshness. 
Moreover, the repeated application of the mind to the details 
of writing may result in the loss of perspective, — the ability 
to see the work as a whole, the parts in their relations to one 
another. Furthermore, too long continued exercise of the 
powers of analysis and criticism may result in a temporary 
paralysis of the creative faculty, which, as we have seen, must 
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be subordinated during self-criticism. That many of us, how- 
ever, should injure ourselves in any of these ways is such a remote 
possibility that the dangers need not be dwelt upon at length. 
If we are only aware that such dangers exist, it is not likely 
that they will cause us serious trouble. 


VI. VARIATIONS IN THE PROCESSES OF COMPOSING 


In turning away from this discussion of the processes of com- 
posing, it might be well to remind ourselves that in practice 
there are great variations in these processes. They should not 
be looked upon as formulas which will inevitably bring certain 
results under all circumstances. A mastery of them implies 
enough creative intelligence to see that they vary according 
to the kind of composition which one writes, and according to 
the person who employs them. Thus we find that the material 
of instrumental composition lends itself more definitely to the 
rigid divisions of a plan; that the cardinal principles are 
more clearly evident in instrumental composition, just as the 
lines in mechanical drawing are sharper than those in land- 
scape painting; and, usually, that less may be done in revi- 
sion if the writing is wholly instrumental than if it is wholly 
esthetic. Thus, too, every student must learn for himself 
which of the processes involved in composing contributes 
most to the perfecting of his work. Some writers give infinite 
pains to the preliminary steps and write with great delibera- 
tion, thereby making the necessity of revision slight; others, 
because their minds refuse to work with much deliberation, find 
that they must write down rapidly whatever they have to say, 
then by revision fill up the gaps and round out the incomplete 
parts; still others fall so far short of expressing their purpose 
the first time, that they must cast aside what they have done 
and begin again, — this time, of course, with their purpose more 
definitely worked out in their own minds. But, whatever 
adaptation it may be necessary to make, the way in all its essen- 
tials remains unchanged. In some proportion there must be 
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preliminary thinking, preliminary planning, full concentration 
in the act of writing, and the severely self-critical attitude in 
revision. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. The following quotations are typical of a large number of replies 
that men and women of letters made to inquiries concerning their 
methods of working. Do you find in them any justification for the 
methods you employ ? 


“My ideas pass through every stage of development from an indecipher- 
able jotting on an envelope to a sentence, a paragraph, a section of an article.” 


“T always carry a notebook or a piece of paper with me, on which I jot 
down during the day such ideas as occur to me. If it is an important idea, 
I find it will turn up again and again in moments of leisure. Every time, 
however, the idea is likely to occur to me in some new form, and in this way 
it connects itself with other ideas and with practical problems I have in 
hand; and by and by I find that I have by this means-gathered material 
enough for an article or a speech.” 


“My own practice in regard to creative writing is to carry a subject in 
my mind for a long time, studying it and meditating upon it, and then to 
write almost extemporaneously. The first part of a story that comes to me 
is usually the opening scene. Sometimes even the opening sentence or 
paragraph comes entire. In that case I am likely to write it down in a 
notebook, and then to keep the story by me, thinking and dreaming about 
it from time to time for two, or three, or even five, years until I know the 
whole story from beginning to end. Then I try to tell it in writing. Some- 
times I succeed at the first effort, sometimes at the third or fourth, and some- 
times not at all. It is never clear or vivid enough to satisfy me. The 
dream is always better than the reality; but I do not find that revision 
often improves it. If it is too bad, the best way is to put it in the fire 
and begin all over again.” 

“Tn preparing an essay, lecture, book review, or in planning a critical 
volume, I find an outline plan highly advisable. The plan is, of course, 
modified more or less; but it makes for unity, without which there can be 
no art.” 

“Revision is a sine qua non for any self-respecting literary work. If 
there be no self-criticism after the creative activity has cooled, there can 
be no assurance of right form — and form is essential.’ 


“After I have put a thing in shape, I lay it aside for a few days and dip 
into writers like Carlyle, Emerson, Arnold, Renan, Kipling, Victor Hugo, 
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so that when I take the thing up for final revision, I can test it by standards 
of real litérature.” 

“After I have obtained a rough draft containing what I want to say, I 
turn it over to some one else to get his corrections and criticism. When- 
ever I have had anything very important to say or write, I have found it 
good policy to hand over this first draft to the most critical person I could 
find, and in some cases to many different persons. In this way I have ob- 
tained valuable suggestions which have helped me to give form to what I 
wanted to say.” 

2. Take some large subject, such as Saint-Gaudens’s Sculpture, In- 
tercollegiate Sport, or Scientific Business Management, and limit it in 
different ways. Narrow it down to one specific aspect, then another, 
and then another. In this manner you will be able to see how many 
possibilities one subject has. You will see, moreover, how it is 
possible to make the same material do legitimate service under a 
wide variety of purposes. 

3. There is no better way to gain the power of analysis and orderly 
thinking than by thinking after writers who possess this power in a 
high degree. If, therefore, you feel the special need of improving 
yourself in this respect, read and outline the writings of good thinkers. 
For example, make an expository plan of Huxley’s Yeast or Greenough 
and Kittredge’s Learned Words and Popular Words. 

4. Study the changes which Lowell made in the poem Phebe, 
even after he had sent it to R. W. Gilder for publication. Four 
letters containing suggested changes followed it all the way from 
London to New York. See the Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
Vol. III, p. 82 ff. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

5. If you read French, examine Antoine Albalat’s Le Travail du 
Style. Init you will find profitable reading, and many examples of 
skillful revision. 

6. Keep the different drafts of your themes, bring them to con- 
ference with you, and let your instructor compare them. In this 
way he will be able to give you many helpful suggestions about 
planning, writing, and revising. Study the changes that were made 
in the second draft of the paragraph printed below: 


The day was cold and blustery. The day was cold and blustery. 
The wind was blowing hard and the The wind was blowing hard, and 
air was filled with fine, icy snow the air was filled with fine, icy snow 
that cut one’s face until it burned. that cut one’s face until it burned. 
Frozen snow creaked under a _ It was the kind of day that makes a 
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man’s feet as he walked over the 
ground. It was the kind of day 
that makes a person want to stay in 
the house. Standing at a window I 
saw an old man, with his arms full 
of bundles, picking his way cau- 
tiously along the slick street. He 
went toward a rig which was tied 
near, and on reaching it, dumped 
his bundles on to the floor of the 
klondike buggy. Then, turning up 
his collar, brushing the sleet from 
his overcoat, and kicking the snow 
from his shoes, he climbed in. After 
he had piled his packages on the 
seat beside him and tucked in the 
robe so no cold could get beneath 
it, he picked up the lines, spoke 
to his horse, and started to drive 
off. The horse took but one step 
and stopped. It was still tied to 
the post. The old man kicked the 
robe loose and crawled out of the 
buggy, upsetting the pile of bundles 
as he did so. He jerked the tie 
strap loose from the post and climbed 
back into the klondike without 
bothering to kick the snow from 
his shoes. With a savage jerk 
on the lines, he shouted at his horse 
and drove off down the street. 
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person want to stay in the house. 
While I stood at my window I saw 
an old man, with his arms full of 
bundles, making his way cautiously 
along the street toward a klondike 
buggy which was tied near by. On 
reaching it he dumped the bundles 
on to the floor, turned up his collar, 
brushed the sleet from his coat, 
carefully kicked the snow from his 
feet, and climbed in. After he had 
piled his bundles on the seat beside 
him and tucked in the robe snugly 
so that no cold could get beneath it, 
he picked up the lines, spoke to his 
horse, and started to drive off. 
The horse took but one step and 
stopped. It was still tied to the 
post. Scowling, the old man kicked 
the robe loose and crawled out of 
the buggy, upsetting the pile of 
bundles as he did so. He jerked 
the strap loose from the post and 
climbed back, this time without 
bothering to kick the snow from 
his shoes. With a savage jerk on 
the lines, he shouted at the horse 
and drove rapidly off down the 
street. 


7. In order to see how the tone of writing can be changed by 
simple revision, examine President Lincoln’s corrections of the follow- 
ing diplomatic dispatch, written by W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
to C. F. Adams, Minister to Great Britain. After Mr. Seward 
studied the President’s revisions, he prefixed two short introductory 
paragraphs which rendered unnecessary the omission of the last two. 
Note that the revisions make the dispatch more agreeable in tone. 
It remains dignified and firm, but it suggests less of unfriendly feeling.1 


1 Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln,'Complete Works, Vol. Il, pp. 48-51. 
The dispatch is also printed, with slight variations, in the same authors’ Abraham 
Lincoln: A History, Vol. IV, pp. 270-275. The Century Company. 
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(All words by Lincoln in margin or in text are in italics. 

brackets was marked out.) 
Department of State, 
Washington, May 21, 1861. 

Mr. Dallas, in a brief dispatch of May 2 (No. 333), 
tells us that Lord John Russell recently requested an 
interview with him on account of the solicitude which 
his lordship felt concerning the effect of certain meas- 
ures represented as likely to be adopted by the Presi- 
dent. In that conversation the British secretary told 
Mr. Dallas that the three representatives of the South- 
ern Confederacy were then in London, that Lord John 
Russell had not yet seen them, but that he was not 
unwilling to see them unofficially. He further informed 
Mr. Dallas that an understanding exists between the 
British and French governments which would lead 
both to take one and the same course as to recognition. 
His lordship then referred to the rumor of a meditated 
blockade by us of Southern ports, and a discontinu- 
ance of them as ports of entry. Mr. Dallas answered 
that he knew nothing on those topics, and therefore 
could say nothing. He added that you were expected 
to arrive in two weeks. Upon this statement Lord 
John Russell acquiesced in the expediency of waiting 
for the full knowledge you were expected to bring. 

Mr. Dallas transmitted to us some newspaper re- 
ports of ministerial explanations made in Parliament. 

You will base no proceedings on parliamentary de- 
bates further than to seek explanations when nec- 
essary and communicate them to this department. 
[We intend to have a clear and simple record of what- 
ever issue may arise between us and Great Britain.] 

The President [is surprised and grieved] regrets that 
Mr. Dallas did not protest against the proposed unoff- 
cial intercourse between the British government and 
the missionaries of the insurgents [as well as against 
the demand for explanations made by the British gov- 
ernment]. It is due, however, to Mr. Dallas to say 
that our instructions had been given only to you and 
not to him, and that his loyalty and fidelity, too rare 
in these times [among our late representatives abroad, 
are confessed and], ave appreciated. 

Intercourse of any kind with the so-called commis- 
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sioners is liable to be construed as a recognition of the 
authority which appointed them. Such intercourse 
would be none the less [wrongful] hurtful to us for 
being called unofficial, and it might be even more in- 
jurious, because we should have no means of knowing 
what points might be resolved by it. Moreover, un- 
official intercourse is useless and meaningless if it is 
not expected to ripen into official intercourse and direct 
recognition. It is left doubtful here whether the pro- 
posed unofficial intercourse has yet actually begun. 
Your own [present] aniccedent instructions are deemed 
explicit enough, and it is hoped that you have not mis- 
understood them. You will in any event desist from 
all intercourse whatever, unofficial as well as official, 
with the British government, so long as it shall con- 
tinue intercourse of either kind with the domestic 
enemies of this country [confining yourself to a delivery 
of a copy of this paper to the Secretary of State. 
After doing this] When intercourse shall have been 
arrested for this cause, you will communicate with this 
department and receive further directions. 

Lord John Russell has informed us of an understand- 
ing between the British and French governments that 
they will act together in regard to our affairs. This 
communication, however, loses something of its value 
from the circumstance that the communication was 
withheld until after knowledge of the fact had been 
acquired by us from other sources. We know also 
another fact that has not yet been officially communi- 
cated to us— namely, that other European States are 
apprised by France and England of their agreement, and 
are expected to concur with or follow them in whatever 
measures they adopt on the subject of recognition. The 
United States have been impartial and just in all their 
conduct towards the several nations of Europe. They 
will not complain, however, of the combination now 
announced by the two leading powers, although they 
think they had a right to expect a more independent, 
if not a more friendly, course from each of them. You 
will take no notice of that or any other alliance. 
Whenever the European governments shall see fit to 
communicate directly with us, we shall be, as hereto- 
fore, frank and explicit in our reply. 
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As to the blockade, you will say that by [the] our 
own laws fof nature] and the laws of nature and the 
laws of nations this government has a clear right to 
suppress insurrection. An exclusion of commerce 
from national ports which have been seized by the in- 
surgents, in the equitable form of blockade, is the proper 
means to that end. You will [admit] mot insist that 
our blockade is [not] to be respected if it be not main- 
tained by a competent force; but passing by that 
question as not now a practical, or at least an urgent, 
one, you will add that [it] the blockade is now and it 
will continue to be so maintained, and therefore we 
expect it to be respected by Great Britain. You will 
add that we have already revoked the exequatur of a 
Russian consul who had enlisted in the military serv- 
ice of the insurgents, and we shall dismiss or demand 
the recall of every foreign agent, consular or diplomatic, 
who shall either disobey the Federal laws or disown the 
Federal authority. 

As to the recognition of the so-called Southern Con- 
federacy it is not to be made a subject of technical 
definition. It is, of course, [guasz] direct recognition 
to publish an acknowledgment of the sovereignty and 
independence of a new power. It is [quasi] direct recog- 
nition to receive its ambassadors, ministers, agents, or 
commissioners officially. A concession of belligerent 
rights is liable to be construed as a recognition of 
them. No one of these proceedings will [be borne] 
pass [unnoticed] unquestioned by the United States 
in this case. 

Hitherto recognition has been moved only on the 
assumption that the so-called Confederate States are 
de facto a self-sustaining power. Now, after long for- 
bearance, designed to soothe discontent and avert the 
need of civil war, the land and naval forces of the 
United States have been put in motion to repress the 
insurrection. The true character of the pretended new 
State is at once revealed. It is seen to be a power 
existing in pronunciamento only. It has never won a 
field. It has obtained no forts that were not virtually 
betrayed into its hands or seized in breach of trust. It 
commands not a single port on the coast nor any high- 
way out from its pretended capital by land. Under 
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these circumstances Great Britain is called upon to 
intervene and give it body and independence by resist- 
ing our measures of suppression. British recognition 
would be British intervention to create within our own 
territory a hostile state by overthrowing this republic 
itself. [When this act of intervention is distinctly 
performed, we from that hour shall cease to be friends, 
and become once more, as we have twice before been 
forced to be, enemies of Great Britain.] 

As to the treatment of privateers in the insurgent 
service, you will say that this is a question exclusively 
our own. We treat them as pirates. They are our 
own citizens, or persons employed by our citizens, 
preying on the commerce of our country. If Great 
Britain shall choose to recognize them as lawful bellig- 
erents, and give them shelter from our pursuit and 
punishment, the laws of nations afford an adequate and 
proper remedy [and we shall avail ourselves of it. 
And while you need not to say this in advance, be sure that 
you say nothing inconsistent with it.] 

Happily, however, her Britannic Majesty’s govern- 
ment can avoid all these difficulties. It invited us in 
1856 to accede to the declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, of which body Great Britain was herself a mem- 
ber, abolishing privateering everywhere in all cases 
and forever. You already have our authority to pro- 
pose to her our accession to that declaration. If she 
refuse to receive it, it can only be because she is willing 
to become the patron of privateering when aimed at 
our devastation. 

These positions are not elaborately defended now, 
because to vindicate them would imply a possibility 
of our waiving them. 

We are not insensible of the grave importance of 
this occasion. We see how, upon the result of the 
debate in which we are engaged, a war may ensue be- 
tween the United States and one, two, or even more 
European nations. War in any case is as exception- 
able from the habits as it is revolting from the senti- 
ments of the American people. But if it come, it will 
be fully seen that it results from the action of Great 
Britain, not our own; that Great Britain will have 
decided to fraternize with our domestic enemy, either 
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without waiting to hear from you our remonstrances 
and our warnings, or after having heard them. War 
in defense of national life is not immoral, and war in 
defense of independence is an inevitable part of the 
discipline of nations. 

The dispute will be between the European and the 
American branches of the British race. All who be- 
long to that race will especially deprecate it, as they 
ought. It may well be believed that men of every race 
and kindred will deplore it. A war not unlike it be- 
tween the same parties occurred at the close of the last 
century. Europe atoned by forty years of suffering 
for the error that Great Britain committed in provoking 
that contest. If that nation shall now repeat the same 
great error, the social convulsions which will follow may 
not be so long, but they will be more general. When 
they shall have ceased, it will, we think, be seen, what- 
ever may have been the fortunes of other nations, that it 
is not the United States that will have come out of them 
with its precious Constitution altered or its honestly 
obtained dominion in any degree abridged. Great 
Britain has but to wait a few months and all her present 
inconveniences will cease with all our own troubles. 
If she take a different course, she will calculate for her- 
self the ultimate as well as the immediate consequences, 
and will consider what position she will hold when she 
shall have forever lost the sympathies and the affec- 
tions of the only nation on whose sympathies and 
affections she has a natural claim. In making that 
calculation she will do well to remember that in the 
controversy she proposes to open we shall be actuated 
by neither pride, nor passion, nor cupidity, nor ambi- 
tion; but we shall stand simply on the principle of 
self-preservation, and that our cause will involve the 
independence of nations and the rights of human 
nature. ; 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. #H.S. 


Charles Francis Adams, Esq., etc., etc., etc. 

8. Study the different versions of the last paragraph of Lincoln’s 
First Inaugural Address. They are printed in Nicolay and Hay’s 
Abraham Lincoln: A History, Vol. Il, pp. 343-344. 
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g. Notice the ways in which writers acknowledge indebtedness. 
Some do it asa part of the act of writing, specifying the indebted- 
ness incidentally in the text, some prefer footnotes, others try to 
make every acknowledgment in the preface, and still others print 
lists of sources at the end of each chapter or at the end of the book. 
No one method is best., The matter of importance is that acknowl- 
edgment should be made in some way, honestly and cheerfully. 


CHAPTER VI— EFFECTIVENESS IN COMPOSITION 


WHEN a writer has written, how is he to measure his success? 
Is his own opinion to be accepted, regardless of the impression 
he makes on his reader? Or is the reader’s opinion to be taken 
as final? Or is there some fixed standard of workmanship by 
which every piece of writing can be judged? We have only 
to realize that writing is fundamentally communication, in 
order to see that success cannot be measured in any single, 
detached way. In every instance there is something which 
some one is saying to somebody in some manner. For one to 
affirm, ‘‘ My writing is clear, because it is clear to me,” or “‘ Be- 
cause I am interested in this, it must be interesting,” is just as - 
absurd as for a man who is talking through a telephone to decide 
for himself that he is speaking distinctly. The person “ at the 
other end” in either case must be considered. Similarly it 
is impossible for any reader to determine whether a writer has 
expressed himself with complete accuracy and perfect fidelity 
to his artistic ideals. Very often readers have been satisfied 
when the writer could not be, or readers have demanded what 
the writer could not sincerely give. Finally, it is difficult to 
see how any particular piece of writing —an editorial, a short 
story, or an essay —can be judged effective in itself and by 
itself, since, in spite of all the speculations of the critics, truth 
and interest and beauty must remain relative. They are too 
personal ever to be absolute. The fact is, then, that there can 
be no sound testing of a writer’s product which does not take 
into account the other factors in communication besides the 
writer; namely, the material, the reader, and the form. 


I. THE WRITER AND THE MATERIAL 


The first test has to do with the writer and his material. It 
is assumed, of course, that before he attempted to write he had 
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something to say, something which seemed to him true and 
interesting and well suited to the particular conditions of his writ- 
ing. But beyond this, was he really prepared? In all reason, 
there can be no satisfactory communication unless a writer 
has his material well enough in hand to make what he says 
intelligible and reliable. He may be ever so much interested 
in his subject and ever so eager to write about it; but mere 
enthusiasm cannot fit him for his proposed work. To be aroused 
by some outrage perpetrated in the name of union labor or to 
have one’s pity stirred by the sight of filth and hunger in a city 
tenement is by no means adequate preparation for an article 
on trade unionism or a story about life in the slums. Real 
mastery of material such as is indispensable to effective com- 
munication requires that the writer know his subject completely, 
that he work it over in his mind until it becomes transparently 
clear, and that he catch the larger view of his facts or characters 
through the illuminating and vitalizing power of imagination. 


A. FULL KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECT 


Without doubt mastery of a subject begins in full knowledge. 
In the first place, as was shown in an earlier chapter, the writer 
must gather his material with the utmost accuracy and thorough- 
ness. To ride along Broadway in a ‘“‘ Seeing New York ” auto- 
mobile or to visit the Stock Exchange no more gives a complete 
knowledge of the New York business world than would a little 
promiscuous reading of magazine articles or encyclopedias. And 
yet many writers, not willfully unscrupulous, thus come short 
of really knowing their subjects. A scientist will lack the 
patience to carry his research far enough to make his results 
conclusive, or a magazine writer will prefer to substitute imagi- 
nation for industry in working through an array of statistical 
facts which a government census report offers, or a novelist 
will be in such a hurry that he does not live with his characters 
until he understands them. Moreover, full knowledge will 
often require more than a thorough understanding of a specific 
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subject; deep special knowledge must be supported by some 
acquaintance with related subjects. It was this essential which 
Macaulay had in mind when he objected to a certain life of 
Addison. He said that the author was not well acquainted with 
her subject, and added: ‘“ No person who is not familiar with 
the political and literary history of England during the reigns 
of William the Third, of Anne, and of George the First, can 
possibly write a good life of Addison.” It was a realization of 
this same need of intellectual background which led Parkman 
in preparing to write his Montcalm and Wolfe not only to go 
over all available books and papers on his subject and to seek 
out much unpublished data, but also to visit every spot where 
events of importance occurred and observe such scenes as might 
help to illustrate those he meant to describe! Similarly our 
confidence in the work of Jane Austen is due to the fact that 
back of her pictures of a few families there is full understanding 
of the whole life lived in the English villages of her day. Of 
course, it is unreasonable to insist that a writer must always be 
an expert on the subject he presents, yet there is perfectly good 
ground for Goethe’s demand: “I have guesses enough of my 
own; if a man write a book, let him set down only what he 
knows.” 2 And the knowledge which will permit effective 
writing includes both complete knowledge of a given specific 
matter, and, lying back of this, a well-rounded store of general 
knowledge. 


B. CrLear THINKING 


The mastery of a subject involves more than full knowledge. 
The writer must also think his material through clearly. He 
must know his objective point, and see the parts in their true 
relations. It is easy to understand how this applies to logical 
composition. Everyone expects an argument to be thought out 
with careful exactness before it is written, and there is a plain 
necessity for equally straight thinking in explanations of com- 


1 Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, p. ix. 
? Quoted by Emerson in his essay on Goethe in Representative Men en. 
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plex ideas and processes. For how can a reader ever find his 
way through material which the writer himself has never 
mastered to the extent of thinking through it directly and 
luminously? And in stories, essays, and sketches, no less than 
in writing that is more strictly intellectual, there must be dis- 
tinctness of thought back of every other characteristic quality. 
It is a safe hazard that Lamb knew what he was about in 
writing his charmingly informal pieces, just as surely as did 
Burke in constructing his convincing speech on Conciliation 
with the American Colonies. Not that on Lamb’s part there 
was necessarily any conscious calculation, any written outline : 
yet his impressions were definite, and he felt the exact relation 
of one bit of material to the rest. To be sure, many persons, 
either deliberately or through weakness, write without being 
clear in their own minds about their subject. Professor Bates 
puts it well: “Just as a beetle bangs his clumsy thick head 
against a window or a netting in hope that he may chance to 
strike a place where he can get through to the lamp within, 
so the June-bug writer goes banging absurdly down his page, 
bumping against any obstacle, trusting to fate and the chapter 
of accidents to show somewhere and somehow a way through.” 1 
But what these persons write is always confused, if not chaotic. 
There is no reason to expect that what is so blurred in their 
minds will ever be sharply distinct for their readers. It may 
not be wise to say that once a writer has thought straight 
about his subject, the writing will nearly take care of itself, 
but effective expression does depend so much upon clear think- 
ing that we may fairly insist upon the writer’s having his 
material well crystallized in his own mind. Cobbett’s rather 
blunt advice is thoroughly sound: “Sit down to write what 
you have thought, not to think what you shall write.” 

As a corollary to this idea it is important to recognize that 
ordinarily clear thinking is concrete thinking. It may be that 
trained philosophers can handle ideas in the abstract — al- 


1 Arlo Bates, Talks on Writing English, First SerieS, p. 04. 
2 See Power to Think Straight, in the Nation, Vol. ot, p. 333. 
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though they usually find it best to begin with the concrete and 
the particular and then proceed to the abstract and the general 
—but unquestionably the great majority of people need to 
think in concrete terms. To do otherwise leaves the way open 
for all manner of vagueness and uncertainty. The truth is 
that we all live with the concrete and in the concrete. Except 
through it we do not really know anything abstract. A child 
does not understand gracefulness in the abstract until it sees 
some concrete embodiment of grace, — perhaps kittens at play, 
or gulls floating in the air, or willows swayed by the wind. A 
student of economics does not really understand a theory of 
wages until he sees how that theory affects the wages of a barber 
in New York or a carpenter in Chicago. Neither does the 
college freshman understand the traditions of honor in his 
college until he sees how this honor appears in the treatment of 
visiting athletic teams and the keeping of laboratory note- 
books. A writer, therefore, cannot know his subject well until 
he has cleared away all vagueness and forced his ideas into 
concrete terms. Here are two examples from prominent thinkers 
which show how well they mastered their material before 
attempting to present it. It is hardly possible that their work 
would have been effective if they had done no more than dis- 
cuss the nature of government or the moral equivalent of war 
in an abstract way. 


A large part of mankind still regard governments as something quite 
apart from the main business of life, something which is undoubtedly nec- 
essary to enable them to attend to their business, but only incidental or 
accessory to it. They plow and sow and harvest; they manufacture and 
buy and sell; they practice the professions and the arts; they write and 
preach; they work and they play — under a subconscious impression that 
government is something outside all this real business, a function to be per- 
formed by some one else with whom they have little or no concern, as the 
janitor of an apartment house whom somebody or other had hired to keep 
out thieves and keep the furnace running. 

The essential feature of the present condition is that the burden and the 
duty of government rest on all men; and no man can retire to his business 
or his pleasures and ignore his right to share in government without shirking 
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a duty. The selfish men who have selfish interests to subserve are going to 
take part; the corrupt men who want to make something out of government 
are going to take part; the demagogues who wish to attain place and power 
through pandering to prejudices of their fellows are going to take part. The 
scheme of popular government upon which so much depends cannot be 
worked successfully unless the great body of such men as are now in this 
room do their share; and no one of us can fail to do his share without for- 
feiting something of his title to self-respect. 


There is nothing to make one indignant in the mere fact that life is hard, 
that men should toil and suffer pain. The planetary conditions once for 
all are such, and we can stand it. But that so many men, by mere acci- 
dents of birth and opportunity, should have a life of nothing else but toil 
and pain and hardness and inferiority imposed upon them, should have no 
vacation, while others natively no more deserving never get any taste of this 
campaigning life at all, — this is capable of arousing indignation in reflective 
minds. It may end by seeming shameful to all of us that some of us have 
nothing but campaigning, and others nothing but unmanly ease. If now — 
and this is my idea — there were, instead of military conscription a con- 
scription of the whole youthful population to form for a certain number of 
years a part of the army enlisted against Nature, the injustice would tend 
to be evened out, and numerous other goods to the commonwealth would 
follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought 
into the growing fiber of the people; no one would remain blind as the lux- 
urious classes now are blind, to man’s real relations to the globe he lives on, 
and to the permanently sour and hard foundations of his higher life. To coal 
and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dish-wash- 
ing, clothes-washing, and window-washing, to road-building and tunnel- 
making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and to the frames of skyscrapers, 
would our gilded youths be drafted off, according to their choice, to get the 
childishness knocked out of them, and to come back into society with health- 
ier sympathies and soberer ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, 
done their own part in the immemorial human warfare against nature, they 
would tread the earth more proudly, the women would value them more 
highly, they would be better fathers and teachers of the following generation. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion that would have 
required it, and the many moral fruits it would bear, would preserve in the 
midst of a pacific civilization the manly virtues which the military party is 
so afraid of seeing disappear in peace. We should get toughness with cal- 
lousness, authority with as little criminal cruelty as possible, and painful 
work done cheerily because the duty is temporary, afd threatens not, as 


1 From an address by Mr. Elihu Root, Yale Univ., May, 1907. 
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now, to degrade the whole remainder of one’s life. I spoke of the “moral 
equivalent’’ of war. So far, war has been the only force that can discipline 
a whole community, and until an equivalent discipline is organized, I believe 
that war must have its way. But I have no serious doubt that the ordinary 
prides and shames of social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are 
capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I have sketched, or some 
other just as effective for preserving manliness of type. It is but a question 
of time, of skillful propagandism, and of opinion-making men seizing his- 
toric opportunities.t 


C. IMAGINATIVE QUICKENING 


Finally, if a writer is to master his material in the fullest 
sense, he must give it a certain imaginative quickening. To 
be sure, the writer who knows his subject thoroughly and has 
thought it over until it has become crystal clear can do much 
useful writing. What he says will be reliable and intelligible. 
But as there is no full intellectual power without imagination, 
so there can be no real mastery of material without it. When 
the need of an imaginative touch is urged upon the scientist 
or the historian, he sometimes interprets the counsel as sanction- 
ing a degree of untruth in his work. Of course nothing of the 
sort is intended. The real point is that unless the writer who 
presents facts has the imagination to catch a larger view of 
these facts, to see them in their larger relations, he must miss 
their larger significance. Although he can offer an accurate 
and clear record, he can help his reader to no new vision. In 
the same way, the narrative writer who has merely brought a* 
few characters into interesting situations may be able to afford 
his reader some amusement. But unless he has mastered his 
characters in the sense that they have become for him real 
persons fitting into the drama of life, he cannot tell a story that 
will be the source of abiding inspiration. In any kind of compo- 
sition the fullest effectiveness demands that the writer bring his 
imagination to bear on the material until it is illumined and vital- 
ized. Only then is he ready to address his reader. 


1 William James, The Moral Equivalent of War. 
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Readiness to write avails nothing, however, unless a writer 
conveys to some one else the material he has mastered; com- 
munication of any sort is “a double-ended process.” In 
reality every piece of composition constitutes a problem in 
applied psychology. It is by the writer’s personal attitude 
and skillful methods of presentation that he must succeed in 
making whatever he has to say reach his reader. The words, 
“Get your man!” which football and basketball coaches are 
continually ringing out in practice, might well be adopted by 
the writer. It may be that in rare instances a reader’s voluntary 
attention can be taken for granted; in such cases, accuracy and 
clearness will be enough to make the writing acceptable. For 
instance, one who reads an article in an encyclopedia must get 
certain information, and he is satisfied if he finds it in intelli- 
gible form. But far more often a writer has to earn his right 
to be read. Whether he tell a tale of personal experience, or 
sketch his impression of a winter landscape, or urge some plan 
for civic betterment, he must make what he has to say concern 
some one other than himself. Much writing goes unread simply 
because authors feel neither inclination nor obligation to con- 
sider their readers. The common fault with the writing which 
scientists and other experts do for the general public is that it 
either bores or confuses. And occasionally a novelist like Henry 
James, or a dramatist like Ibsen, or a poet like Browning, who 
has a really valuable idea to convey, fails to make himself 
understood because he does not hold his reader in mind as 
he writes. On the other hand, the need of winning the reader 
may be so imperative that the writer is betrayed into serious 
compromises of good taste, or into loose handling of truth. 
The business writer who must keep his sales letter out of the 
wastebasket until his prospective customer has read it, the 
editor who must get his newspaper read widely enough to attract 
advertising, the magazine writer who wants to popularize the 
facts of science, — all these are in constant danger of losing full 
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effectiveness because they think too much of catching their 
reader’s passing interest. There is, then, a very nice balance 
to be struck between indifference and catering. The effective 
writer must win and hold his reader, but he must do it without 
sacrificing either material or good form. 


A. Tue ATTITUDE OF THE WRITER 


Without doubt a writer’s attitude has much to do with his 
success in reaching readers. Any conscientiousness, any enthu- 
siasm, any high seriousness, any strength on his part will be 
subtly but unmistakably communicated to the reader and 
will inspire in him an eager and confident attentiveness. On 
the contrary, just as soon as the writer shows any disposition 
to treat his work indifferently or any tendency to handle his 
ideas or situations inadequately, the reader feels it and becomes 
correspondingly more difficult to reach. Every writer, there- 
fore, must ascertain how his own spirit of work can aid him in 
enlisting his reader’s attention. 

1. Devotion to clearness. — Usually the first thing that im- 
presses a reader favorably is the writer’s devotion to clearness. 
Brunetiére has characterized the good writer as one who says 
all he means to say, says only what he means to say, and says 
it exactly as he means to say it; and Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has remarked that “ the great convenience of masterpieces is 
that they are so astonishingly lucid.” And yet this quality 
of transparency, this “ electric communication from writer to 
reader, with the least possible resistance,” is by no means easy 
of attaimment. Anyone who has had the slightest experience 
with serious composition knows that the English language can 
prove itself a very stubborn and even inadequate medium. 
To succeed at all in presenting his material, a writer must 
have a devotion to clearness amounting almost to a passion. 
He insists on eliminating all obscurity, not alone because he 
craves exact self-expression, but also because he wants to convey 
his idea to his reader with the utmost accuracy and lucidity. 
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And to attain this crystal clearness he is willing to take infinite 
pains. He will hold himself to the closest thinking. He will 
wrestle with the language to make it convey his meaning un- 
mistakably. But more than all else, he will strive to understand 
his reader. The very foundations of clearness lie in intelligent 
sympathy. When by conscientious endeavor he can take his 
reader’s point of view, think with his reader’s mind, and realize 
the interests which grow out of his reader’s experiences, his 
writing will go straight to the mark. Thus Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, who spoke with notable effectiveness in India on cer- 
tain aspects of Christianity, spent several months at Oxford 
studying the literature of the Orient in order that he might 
understand the mental attitude of the people whom he was to 
address. The same careful effort to meet the intellectual needs 
of the audience is evident in the following statement which 
appears in the preface of William James’s Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology:1 “I have found by experience that what my 
hearers seem least to relish is analytical technicality, and what 
they most care for is concrete practical application. So I have 
gradually weeded out the former and left the latter unreduced ; 
and now, that I have at last written out the lectures, they con- 
tain a minimum of what is deemed ‘scientific’ in psychology, 
and are practical and popular in the extreme. Some of my 
colleagues may possibly shake their heads at this; but in tak- 
ing my cue from what has seemed to me to be the feeling of the 
audiences, I believe that I am shaping my book so as to satisfy 
the more genuine public need.” Indeed this full conscientious- 
ness, this thoroughgoing devotion to clearness on the writer’s 
part, must lie back of all successful communication. 

2. Sincerity. — Another quality which is sure to aid a writer 
in “ getting his man ” is sincerity. Mr. Kipling has said that 
“ every effort of art is an effort to be sincere” ; and it certainly 
is true that all of us expect a writer to be fair and frank in the 
expression of his thought. Thackeray knew this, and in the 
preface of Pendennis met the reader’s natural attitude squarely: 

1 Henry Holt and Company, 
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“ Ag we judge of a man’s character, after long frequenting his 
society, not by one speech, or by one mood or opinion, or by one 
day’s talk, but by the tenor of his general bearing and conver- 
sation, so of a writer, who delivers himself up to you perforce 
unreservedly, you say, Is he honest? Does he tell the truth in the 
main? Does he seem actuated by a desire to find out and speak 
it? Is he a quack, who shams sentiment, or mouths for effect ? 
Does he seek popularity by claptraps or other arts? ... 
I have no right to say to these [readers], You shall not find fault 
with my art, or fall asleep over my pages; but I ask you to 
believe that this person writing strives to tell the truth. If 
there is not that, there is nothing.” 

The first element of sincerity, then, is honesty. But for a 
writer to believe what he writes is only the commonest kind 
of fairness. Fairness in the fullest sense demands more than 
truth-telling of the obvious sort. It is just as much a part 
of honesty for a writer to hold an open, unprejudiced mind, not 
twisting his data to make out a case or forcibly interfering with 
his characters as they live out the story in their own way, as 
it is for him to avoid an outright lie. Without this full truth- 
fulness he cannot satisfy his reader. Neither agile thinking 
nor skilled technique can possibly make writing ring true or 
atone for its inevitable hollowness if it is not honest. But 
sincerity also includes frankness. It requires a writer to say 
what he believes as well as believe what he says. This is some- 
times dangerous, to be sure, but it usually commands attention: 
and it often wins a reader permanently. Burke involved him- 
self in some temporary unpopularity by his spirited plea for 
conciliation with the American Colonies, but undoubtedly his 
bold frankness had much to do with giving his famous speech 
its lasting power. Similarly, frankness contributes to the rugged 
strength of Emerson’s essays, and makes the graceful self-reve- 
lations of Lamb and Stevenson altogether charming. In truth, 
every manifestation of sincerity in a writer inspires confidence 
in the reader and helps materially to enlist his interested 
attention. 
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3. Earnestness.— The third essential is earnestness, a 
quality closely related to sincerity. It might almost be con- 
sidered sincerity of a heightened sort, for, as Arnold said in his 
essay on The Study of Poetry, high seriousness comes always 
from absolute sincerity. The sincere writer believes what he 
says and says what he believes; the earnest writer believes 
also that he has something to say. With this conviction im- 
pelling him, he will express himself eagerly and spiritedly; he 
will let himself go freely and not be afraid. And of course this 
interest on his part is contagious. If he is filled with enthu- 
siasm over a mountain view or a poem, his reader, too, will 
become filled with it; if he is warmly sympathetic with a char- 
acter whom he has created or deeply concerned over a struggle 
which he depicts, his reader is sure to catch something of this 
interest ; if he is intensely earnest in explaining some principle 
or advocating some plan, his very earnestness compels his reader 
to give serious attention, and often sways him toward belief. 
In any kind of writing, indifference is the unpardonable sin. 
Even he who writes under the necessity of meeting an assign- 
ment can use material which for him has vital interest. If a 
writer does not have some zest for writing, if he is without all 
sense of a message, what he has to say will be weak and flat, 
and the reader will give his attention to some other writer who 
is more in earnest. Everyone knows that the best companion 
is not the man who has to tell a story, but the man who has a 
story to tell. And it is quite the same with all kinds of writ- 
ing. “Noman can write anything who does not think that 
what he writes is for the time the history of the world.” 

4. Reserve power and self-control. — It is possible, however, 
for a writer to let his zeal steal away his self-control. He should 
write with eagerness, with spirit, even with abandon; and yet 
all the time he must keep his balance and give the impression 
of writing with unlimited resources. Extravagance and rant 
are never convincing. We pay little heed to the girl who “ just 
adores ”’ this and finds that “ perfectly exquisite”: her enthu- 
siasm is less significant than her shallowness. Likewise the 
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merchant who offers something which is the “ best ever” at 
a price ‘ far below the cost of production ” has little chance of 
interesting even the most unsophisticated. On the other hand, 
understatement, discrimination, and restraint always make a 
favorable impression. Perhaps we can find a suggestive parallel 
in boxing, where a man gains over his opponent not only by 
eagerness and hard hitting, but still more by skillfully placing 
his blows and somehow giving the impression that he has 
unlimited strength and endurance. When a writer strains to 
put down all he thinks or feels, when he piles his words as high 
as he can, when he stresses mere detail along with what is truly 
important, when he labors openly for effects in style, he will 
inevitably lose his reader’s confidence. It is rather the nice 
sense of proportion which comes with full knowledge and clear 
thinking, the ease and smoothness which come with faithful 
practice, the combined certainty and delicacy of touch which 
is possible only with a mastery of literary art, that inspire 
belief in a writer’s strength and skill. 


B. MertHops oF PRESENTATION 


Attitude, however, will not count for much if it does not go 
beyond good intentions vigorously maintained. Conscientious- 
ness, sincerity, earnestness, and self-control are valuable pri- 
marily because they guide one to effective methods of presen- 
tation. A writer’s desire to understand his reader’s point of 
view, his unfaltering belief in the importance of what he has to 
say, and his cool, level head become really dynamic only in 
skillful methods of arranging material and embodying thoughts 
in language. 

1. Arranging the material. — Manifestly any effective ar- 
rangement requires a skillful beginning. As we shall see in the 
following chapters, there is no set formula for beginning well. 
Each piece of composition must be treated as a separate prob- 
lem. Yet in the nature of the case, a writer will be seriously 
handicapped if he does not begin in a way that will attract his 
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reader’s attention and make him want to go further. Poe 
put the matter forcefully: “It is far better that we commence 
irregularly — immethodically —than that we fail to arrest 
attention; but the two points, method and pungency, may al- 
ways be combined. At all risks, let there be a few vivid sen- 
tences imprimis, by way of the electric bell to the telegraph.” 4 
Now the writer who is sincere and eager about his work will 
naturally choose a direct and vital way to begin. He will be 
too much in earnest to tolerate needless delay in starting, and 
his own interest will prevent dreary commonplaces and give 
color to the opening paragraphs. Furthermore, if he has taken 
pains to understand his reader’s point of view, he will know how 
to begin most clearly. Whether he uses a formal introduction 
to announce his method of procedure, or opens with some 
personal comments which will put him on terms of easy inti- 
macy with his readers, or goes directly into his subject in the 
first line, he will find his method of presentation a natural 
outgrowth of his attitude toward his material and his reader. 

The effectiveness of any writing will depend, too, upon the 
way in which the writer proceeds after he has begun. It can 
by no means be taken for granted that once a reader is started 
he will continue to give attention. Any reader expects to keep 
moving ahead as he turns the pages, whether they present 
events or ideas. But of course, mere progression is not enough. 
He must go forward in the most direct and orderly way possible. 
Here again, the demands of effectiveness will be met easily by 
one who takes the right attitude toward his work. There is 
little doubt about energy and directness when a man writes 
with deep feeling. And anyone who is conscientious enough to 
study his reader can find a way of arranging his material which 
will be both clear and interesting. If, in the nature of the 
case, time or space relations are important, he will accept the 
simple order they suggest. On the other hand, if some other 
method of treatment is needed to bring out logical relations 
or to give variety, he will follow it without yielding to an order 

1 Marginalia. 
ART WRIT. ENG. — 14 
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which is ready-made. Moreover, whatever the plan of pro- 
cedure, he will be most careful to reveal the general structure 
of his piece and to make unmistakable transitions. 

One other essential is a skillful ending. Naturally a writer 
will want to arrange his material so that what he counts most 
significant will stand prominently in the reader’s mind when 
he is ready to turn aside to other matters. It is not probable 
that one who is really in earnest would ever allow his work to 
“run downhill.” He would urge his thought in on the reader 

' either by restating the important points or by building them 
up to an intellectual or emotional climax. But the well-man- 
aged conclusion is more than a forceful summary or climax ; 
it really concludes the subject presented. The writer who has 
mastered his material and has come to understand his reader’s 
attitude, undoubtedly has seen the end from the beginning 
and proceeded accordingly. Instead of stopping abruptly, 
thereby giving his reader an unpleasant jolt, he stops at the 
point which the reader can recognize for himself as the true 
culmination of the whole matter. When once a reader sees 
“a good stopping place,” it only blurs his impression or dis- 
sipates the force of the thought to compel him to goon. This 
vexatious problem of finding a skillful ending has been happily 
presented by Dr. Van Dyke in his essay on The Art of Leaving 
Off:' “There is a psychological moment at which the song 
has made its most thrilling impression, and there the music 
should cease. There is an instant of persuasion at which the 
argument has had its force, and there it should break off, just 
when the nail is driven home, and before the hammer begins to 
bruise the wood. The art lies in discovering this moment of 
cessation and using it to the best advantage.” 

2. Phrasing the material —No matter with what skill 
a writer arranges his material in these large ways, however, 
he cannot present it effectively without giving close attention 
to the phrasing. In the first place, words must be chosen which 
will carry the thought accurately, and sentences must be framed 

1 Days Off. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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which will bring out the thought relations distinctly. But this 
is not easily done. Few English words have a single, exact 
meaning, and most of them must suggest slightly different things 
to different people because no two persons’ background of expe- 
rience can ever be identical. This difficulty in the precise use 
of single words is much increased, too, because of limitations 
imposed by English syntax. It is often next to impossible to 
make reference words point unmistakably, and the essentially 
inflexible English word order is by no means always adequate 
to relate one part of the thought to another within the same 
sentence. Yet in spite of all obstacles and pitfalls a writer who 
will labor persistently can approximate success in making his 
writing mean to his reader exactly what it means to him, — 
only that, and inevitably that. It is just this grim insistence 
on accuracy which the conscientious, earnest writer manifests. 
He is so much concerned with getting his subject before his 
reader that he will have clearness, whatever the cost. As a 
matter of course, he will search after the one word which de- 
notes his thought exactly. He will phrase his thought in the 
concrete as much as possible, too, since concrete words can vary 
less in meaning than more general ones; and he will find words 
which are familiar to his reader, so that there will be a mini- 
mum of friction in the communication. Likewise in the man- 
agement of his sentences, he will tolerate neither such loose con- 
struction as would result in vagueness nor such intricacy as 
would render understanding difficult. He will do all that can 
be done to make thought relations clear through the discrimi- 
nating use of conjunctions, skillful punctuation, or the adoption 
of parallel constructions. In fact, he will spare no pains to 
phrase his material so that it will reach his reader with the ut- 
most accuracy and the least possible resistance. Probably no 
one has been more relentless in this warring on obscurity than 
Macaulay. It was he who elicited the unique praise of never 
having written an obscure sentence in his life; and it was his 
invariable practice, according to Trevelyan, never to let a 
sentence pass muster until it was as good as he could make it. 
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Evidently he knew well the truth of the famous dictum: “ Easy 
writing makes hard reading.” 

Then, too, a writer must make his phrases take hold. Emer- 
son said: “It makes a great difference to the force of any 
sentence whether there be a man behind itor no. In the learned 
journal, in the influential newspaper, I discern no form; only 
some irresponsible shadow; oftener some moneyed corporation, or 
some dangler who hopes, in the mask and robes of his paragraph, 
to pass for somebody. But through every clause and part of 
speech of a right book I meet the eyes of the most determined of 
men; his force and terror inundate every word; the commas 
and dashes are alive; so that the writing is athletic and nimble, 
—can go far and live long.” Indeed, beyond the mastery of 
the mechanics of language, which comes only with practice, 
the real secret of vigorous writing lies chiefly in the writer’s 
attitude. If he feels strongly, he will inevitably strip off all 
unnecessary verbiage and dispense with mere ornament. If 
he is thoroughly aroused to the importance of what he has to 
say, he will hunt out telling words, words which flash an image 
across the mind, — real “ cartridges of significance,” — to drive 
his meaning home with the utmost force. So, too, with sen- 
tences. He will employ every device of form and position, 
— inversion, antithesis, suspense, climax, iteration, rhetorical 
questions, and the like, — in order to gain power in the presen- 
tation of his thought. He will make frequent use of the short, 
incisive sentence. He may even clip the normal sentence 
construction, where the context makes the meaning unmis- 
takable, in order to gain the advantage of compression or to 
concentrate attention on a few important words. Moreover, 
in both his use of words and in his handling of sentences he will 
scorn the flat and the commonplace. He will reach out boldly to 
make his language express himself as well as his message; and 
like Thoreau or Kipling he will find in this personal coloring 
not only the means of gaining the reader’s interest, but also 
the foundation of a style. Yet in all these efforts to make his 
language effective he will remain complete master of himself. 
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He will never confuse variety with novelty, nor strength with 
violence. 


III. THE WRITER AND GOOD FORM 


A third test of effectiveness in composition remains. We 
have already noted that a writer must master his material and 
enlist his reader’s interest, and it may seem that these two tests 
ought to be sufficient. Now it must be admitted that in much 
*‘ practical ” writing, where the sole aim is to get the facts to 
the reader in a way that will enable him to understand and re- 
member them, a certain bare, hard effectiveness does come with 
the mere conveying of the material. And it seems to be pe- 
culiarly American to put practical considerations so far ahead 
of the esthetic that the claims of beauty are forgotten. But 
after all, even from a utilitarian point of view, it is important 
for the writer to present his material in a way that will satisfy 
good taste. Just as an athlete runs farther or jumps higher if 
his “‘ form ” is good, so the writer finds a distinct practical ad- 
vantage in skillful execution. As Quintilian reflects, ‘“ How 
can anything be firmer when it is in disorder than when it is 
bound fast together and well arranged? — As the flow of rivers 
is stronger in a sloping bed, which interposes no obstacle, than 
when the waters are broken by, and struggle with, obstacles 
of rock, so is style which is connected, and flows with full force, 
better than that which is broken and interrupted. Why then 
should men think that vigor is impaired by beauty, when noth- 
ing is ever at its full power without art, and beauty is art’s 
constant companion?” ! Thus the editor or the essayist, 
though he have the natural force of a Carlyle, may expect greater 
success in delivering his message when he increases the smooth- 
ness and elegance of his expression. And then, as soon as some 
less narrowly utilitarian point of view is taken, it is perfectly 
clear that no writing can be effective in the highest sense unless 
it has the beauty which is characteristic of all the best art. 
The overelegant and the inelegant alike can be acceptable only 


1 Quoted by Professor George Saintsbury, Loci Critici, p. 64. 
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to readers who lack taste or who will waive considerations of 
taste; and it cannot possibly endure the tests of time. Certain 
it is that all the great masters of our prose, even those who were 
essentially practical in their purpose, like Bacon and Bunyan 
in the past or Huxley and Lincoln in the literary generation 
just preceding our own, were consummate masters of good form. 
They were themselves gentlemen, with the gentleman’s feeling 
for the best. They were possessed of a fine skill in shaping 
their pieces and a sure instinct for perfecting their diction. 
Indeed, the complete effectiveness of these writers appears in 
this, that in addition to being ready to write and able to win 
their reader’s attention, they gave their writing a form really 
appropriate and beautiful. 


A. THe A®stHetTic FITNESS OF THE WRITER 


1. Sense of beauty. — If composition is to be more effective 
because of the way in which the material is presented, it is 
necessary that the writer shall himself be esthetically fit. To 
begin with, he must have a sense of beauty. His taste must 
save him from admitting anything coarse, or ugly, or incongru- 
ous — unless, of course, there is good reason for its introduc- 
tion, and even then he must bring it in without offense to the 
reader. His taste must also save him from faults in form and 
expression. He must not deform or deface his product by neg- 
lecting proportion and symmetry or by violating harmony of 
tone and purity of diction. Nor is this enough. Inspired by 
the contemplation of the best specimens of the writer’s art, 
he will take a positive pleasure in the beautiful and a worthy 
pride in making his own writing as perfect as possible. Just 
as habitual insistence on accurate self-expression is necessarily 
involved in clearness and interest, this personal delight in good 
workmanship must lie back of charm and elegance. The 
scrupulous carpenter will not permit rough edges or open joints; 
the painter with ideals of technique will not allow careless strokes; 
nor will the good literary craftsman tolerate stiff sentences or 
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abrupt transitions, harsh words or broken cadences. He is 
not satisfied simply with getting his idea expressed, nor with 
getting it expressed in a way that will make an agreeable impres- 
sion; his soul craves beauty and his utterance must be perfect. 
Stevenson, himself uncompromising in workmanship, explains 
this ideal in writing to a young friend on the temptations which 
come to the artist as he works “ entirely on his honor”: “ The 
public knows little or nothing of those merits in the quest of 
which you are condemned to spend the bulk of. your endeavors. 
Merits of design, the merit of first-hand energy, the merit of a 
certain cheap accomplishment, which a man of the artistic 
temper easily acquires — these they can recognize, and these 
they value. But to those more exquisite refinements of pro- 
ficiency and finish, which the artist so ardently desires and so 
keenly feels, for which (in the vigorous words of Balzac) he 
must toil ‘ like a miner buried in a landslip,’ for which, day after 
day, he recasts and revises and rejects — the gross mass of the 
public must be ever blind. To those lost pains, suppose you 
attain the highest pitch of merit, posterity may possibly do 
justice; so, as is so probable, you fail by even a hair’s breadth 
of the highest, rest certain they shall never be observed. Under 
the shadow of this cold thought, alone in his studio, the artist 
must preserve from day to day his constancy to the ideal.”’! 

2. Poise of literary good breeding. — Along with this sense 
of beauty the effective writer possesses the poise which marks 
literary good breeding. There are people about us in life who 
seem always to do the right thing and say the right thing, who 
are everywhere at ease, who keep their composure through the 
most trying circumstances, who have a sure instinct for the 
best. These people of poise and fine sensibility we admiringly 
call well bred. Now literary good breeding is quite a parallel 
thing; it, too, shows itself in fine feeling and poise. When Dr. 
Johnson praised Addison’s style as “familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious,” he recognized that Addison 


1Letter to a young gentleman who proposes to embrace the career of art, in 
Across the Plains. 
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the writer was well poised. The same literary good breeding 
shows in Thackeray, and perhaps in Hawthorne. Certainly 
the Gettysburg Address, the Springfield Farewell Speech, and 
the Letter to Mrs. Bixby show that Lincoln, in spite of his crude 
environment and early hardships, had the instincts of a cultivated 
gentleman. In these writers, as in all writers with the finer 
esthetic sensitiveness, there is an instinctive craving for ele- 
gance, grace, and beauty, an instinctive ‘‘ abhorrence toward 
all manner of display.” 1 Thus we find all such evidences of 
false taste as bombast, bookishness, and preciosity absent from 
their writing. Their style shows no excesses; there are no forced 
effects, no mannerisms, no phrases which are conspicuous rather 
than expressive. They strike a happy balance between deli- 
cacy and strength, between bare plainness and lavish orna- 
mentation, between the slavishly conventional use of words 
and a bold freedom in bending language to suit individual pur- 
pose. In short, there can come from the writer of real literary 
good breeding nothing which is not done with elegance and 
beauty. 

3. Respect for audience. — One other point is involved in 
the writer’s fitness to realize this higher, fuller effectiveness, 
and that is his respect for his reader. Many times people 
write in bad taste who know better and who consciously com- 
promise their own standards of elegance because they think 
they can reach their readers better by so doing. Probably 
this fault is most noticeable among newspaper writers, novelists, 
and others who try to reach large classes of people. They 
spread their material out thin, sometimes with little regard for 
its strict truth; they bring in boisterous humor or sickly pa- 
thos, and substitute sentimentality for genuine sentiment, just 
for the emotional thrills; they pile up high-sounding phrases 
with little real meaning and use the most fantastic words they 
can discover. Now the fundamental error with all of them is 
that they take their readers at their worst instead of their best. 
In reaching down they fail to take account of their readers’ 

1 See Charles Sears Baldwin, A College Manual of Rhetoric, p. 207. 
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ability to reach up. The scientific writing of men like Huxley 
and William James is without the cheapness of most popular- 
ized science, because these men believed that their readers 
would think seriously if the truths of science were put within 
the range of their comprehension and related to their ordinary 
interests. Similarly, the Gettysburg Address had the full effec- 
tiveness of a masterpiece, although delivered before a large 
popular audience, because Lincoln believed that the men before 
him would respond to sincere feeling expressed simply. 


B. SATISFYING THE DEMANDS oF Goop Form 


1. Arrangement of material for symmetry. — It is difficult 
to suggest any very definite means by which a writer can satisfy 
the demands of good form, because of the subtlety of the matters 
involved and the large part which the writer’s own esthetic 
feeling must play. For instance, it can be said that a writer 
ought to arrange his material for symmetry; but there is little 
more to say. The writer’s own sense of form must show him 
how to round out his work so that the parts are in a way equal 
and similar. It is easy to get simple examples of this symmetry 
in nature, where the trees and flowers and animals all owe much 
of their beauty to it. It is also easy to see the symmetry of the 
sculptor’s work, because his statue represents form quite literally. 
But in writing, it is far more difficult to find good examples. 
Much writing is not highly perfected in respect to form; and 
it is never easy to feel the symmetry of long pieces. Per- 
haps a short poem like Wordsworth’s She Was a Phantom of 
Delight or Lincoln’s well-nigh perfect Gettysburg Address will 
illustrate literary symmetry satisfactorily. .The gain in ef- 
fectiveness which is secured by balancing the parts of a composi- 
tion is, of course, primarily the sheer pleasure given by all well- 
rounded, evenly proportioned work; but it should be noted 
that incidentally the effect of completeness which always at- 
tends symmetry adds clearness as well as charm. 

2. Perfecting of sentences. — Another way in which a writer 
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can meet the demands of good form is by the perfecting of his 
sentences. This will probably be done for the most part in 
revision, although the writer’s natural elegance and sense of 
beauty will influence every sentence he frames. To have a 
sentence perfect, he ought, in the first place, to suit the form of 
the sentence to its substance; and in more than a superficial 
way. In this example from an editorial the manner in which 
the sentence suddenly collapses just fits the writer’s purpose to 
ridicule : 


“Every patriot heart from the Atlantic to the Golden Gate and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude so recently 
eulogized by Mr. C , will thrill with pride at the news that our epic 
scramble for the privilege of lending China some money has succeeded.” + 





And in this famous apostrophe by Raleigh the slow suspense 
and measured rise to a climax give the dignity and impressive- 
ness which are suited to the exalted thought: 


“O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! Whom none could advise, thou 
hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all the 
world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised : 
thou hast drawn together all the far stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow 
words, HIC JACET.’’? 


Furthermore, in perfecting his sentences a writer must har- 
monize emphasis and ease. In such a sentence as this one, for 
instance, there is an unfortunate effect of artificiality: “‘ When 
Senator La Follette was ‘hazed’ by his fellows, he appealed 
from the Senate chamber empty to the Chautauqua benches 
full.” And in Carlyle we often come upon sentences where the 
normal word order is so distorted, presumably for purposes of 
special emphasis, that we find it hard to read them, sometimes 
even to understand them. But smoothness and force, grace 
and energy, are not incompatible. As Professor Baldwin has 
said, “ Elegance, corrected by emotional directness, shall keep 


1The Nation, Vol. go, p. 548. 
2 Sir Walter Raleigh, History of the World. 
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simplicity; emotional directness, corrected by elegance, shall 
keep composure.” ! 

A third consideration in making sentences measure up to the 
highest standards of good form is their movement. The per- 
fect sentence has a natural flow, due to the length and order 
of its phrases and clauses. Indeed, rhythm has more to do with 
the effective prose sentence than either the ordinary writer or 
the ordinary reader supposes. Of course, in some of Webster’s 
bursts of eloquence or Ruskin’s “ purple patches ” the unusual 
rhythmic effects are evident; and we know that much of Lin- 
coln’s prose, always simple and inconspicuous, is strikingly close 
to blank verse. But one has only to read an unrhythmical 
sentence in order to realize that he naturally expects a certain 
rise and fall, a gradual culmination, a pause, an unbroken 
cadence. When any of these is absent, the sentence “ does 
not sound right’; when they are present, we are pleased, 
even though we pass on without asking why. These familiar 
lines from Stevenson’s El Dorado owe their special effectiveness 
to their varied and easy flow: 


A strange picture we make on our way to our chimeras, ceaselessly march- 
ing, grudging ourselves the time for rest; indefatigable, adventurous pio- 
neers. It is true that we shall never reach the goal; it is even more than 
probable that there is no such place; and if we lived for centuries and were 
endowed with the powers of a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer 
what we wanted at the end. O toiling hands of mortals! O unwearied 
feet, traveling ye know not whither! Soon, soon, it seems to you, you must 
come forth on some conspicuous hilltop, and but a little way further, against 
the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little do ye know your own 
blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to labor.? 


3. Choice of words. — Finally, satisfying the demands of 
good form depends upon the writer’s flawless use of words. 
With a single word it is often possible for him to make or mar 
his whole impression of beauty. As was said more fully in a 


1 Charles Sears Baldwin, College Manual of Rhetoric, p. 215. 
2 Quoted by John Franklin Genung in his Working Principles of Rhetoric, p. 216. 
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preceding chapter, a writer must seek words which are individ- 
ually appropriate, each to its detail of thought. But if the 
expression of the thought as a whole is to be at all perfect, the 
words must also suit the tone of the whole composition. 
“Scramble,” for instance, by all means the best-chosen word 
in the sentence quoted from the Nation, cannot be imagined 
in Raleigh’s apostrophe to death. Thus every word has its 
definite meaning and its power to suggest more than it actu- 
ally denotes. It is for the writer to choose his words so that 
there will be an exquisite harmony of language and thought. 
Then, too, the words must fit together well. Even though en- 
tirely appropriate otherwise, they must not be harsh or awkward 
when brought into combination. Through euphony the writer 
with a subtle ear for the melody of words can get effects of rare 
beauty. After all, however, the ultimate quality to be sought 
is simplicity. Distorting words for special effects, straining for 
novelty, searching for the bizarre, making a show of learning, — 
in fact, anything eccentric or unnatural mars the perfection of 
one’s writing. As has been said already, the sincere writer is 
too frank to be other than natural, too earnest to tolerate need- 
less ornamentation. 

Both the perfected sentences and the skillfully chosen words 
contribute to the unusual effectiveness of the following passage 
from Sydney Smith: 


Take some quiet, sober moment of life, and add together the two ideas 
of pride and man; behold him, creature of a span high, stalking through 
infinite space in all the grandeur of littleness. Perched on a speck of the 
universe, every wind of heaven strikes into his blood the coldness of death; 
his soul floats from his body like melody from the string; day and night, 
as dust on the wheel, he is rolled along the heavens, through a labyrinth of 
worlds, and all the creations of God are flaming above and beneath. Is this 
a creature to make for himself a crown of glory, to deny his own flesh, to 
mock at his fellow, sprung from that dust to which both will soon return? 
Does the proud man not err? Does he not suffer? Does he not die? 
When he reasons is he never stopped by difficulties? When he acts is he never 
tempted by pleasure? When he lives is he free from pain? When he dies 
can he escape the common grave? Pride is not the heritage of man; humility 
should dwell with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error, and imperfection. 
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READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. What means of clarifying your mind ona subject do you find 
most helpful? Are you influenced by writing down notes, walking 
in the open air, riding on a train, or “talking it out’’ with some 
one ? 

2. Dr. Crothers has said: ‘‘ The writer who is unusually fluent 
should take warning from the instructions which accompany his 
fountain pen: ‘When this pen flows too freely it is a sign that it 
is nearly empty and should be filled.’ ”’ 

3. Which of the following examples seems to you more convinc- 
ing? How do you account for the difference ? 


a. In the extreme south of this great Union of sovereign States, between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, lies Florida, the fairest flower in the 
garden of Statehood. Her balmy climate, her healthful ocean breezes, her 
delicious tropical fruits, her wonderful palm trees, her tall pines, her majestic 
oaks, her silvery lakes, her wonderful rivers, and her youth-preserving springs 
have made Florida famous throughout the civilized world. Nowhere in 
all the habitable globe does the sun shine with such resplendent glory as in 
Florida; no painter’s brush can transfer to canvas the ravishing beauty of a 
moonlight night in Florida; no pen can picture, nor can any imagination 
conceive, the transcendent beauty of her landscape, the fertility of her soil, 
the luxuriance of her tropical fruits and flowers, the rich perfume of which 
is borne in riotous profusion on every passing breeze." 


b. No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my feeling of sadness 
at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of these people, I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him 
who can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let 
us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell.” 

4. Read pages 307-310 in George Herbert Palmer’s The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer. The story told by Mrs. ‘Palmer gives an 


1 From a speech in Congress. 
2 Lincoln’s Address of Farewell, Springfield, Illinois, February 11, 1861. 
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excellent illustration of effective adaptation. The same thorough 
understanding of those addressed appears in Huxley’s lectures to 
workingmen on scientific subjects. 

5. As an example of writing which combines respect for the 
reader with sympathetic understanding, read the letter which 
Emerson wrote to a little girl of thirteen. Dean Briggs quotes it 
in Routine and Ideals, p. 72. 

6. Do you think the demand for good form is increasing in this 
country? Is there anything significant in the “ arts and crafts” move- 
ment, the spread of artistic house decorating, and the discussions of 
“a city beautiful ” ? 


PART TWO 





CHAPTER VII — EXPOSITION 


Turoucuout the general discussion of our subject it has 
been evident that certain important differences exist within 
the field of composition. The material varies; the writer’s 
purpose varies; the reader’s attitude varies. And these dif- 
ferences result in rather distinct kinds of writing. If, then, we 
are to pursue our study further, we must simplify our task by 
taking up one kind at a time. To this end some classification 
is necessary. 

To find a satisfactory classification, however, is by no means 
an easy matter. For example, the usual division of all writing 
into exposition, argumentation, description, and narration, 
though convenient in many ways, is at once artificial and in- 
definite. However distinct these categories may be on the 
pages of a textbook, and however well they may accommodate 
a set of chosen examples, they are of doubtful service when one 
tries to classify the contents of some current book or magazine. 
The truth is that these forms rarely appear in a pure state; 
even a short magazine article may combine two or three of 
them, or possibly all four. And yet a classification based upon 
literary forms, — novels, dramas, tales, essays, and the like, — 
is even less serviceable. To be sure, this follows the usage of 
the practical literary world; but some of these forms do not 
seriously concern the ordinary student of composition, and none 
of them can be said to include very much of the writing that he 
would use in meeting the demands of everyday life. Nor is 
a division of all writing into instrumental and esthetic much 
more helpful. It has the merit of simplicity, and unques- 
tionably rests upon sound analysis ; but each of these two classes 
is so inclusive that a bewildering diversity of problems would 
confront us if we carried the division no further. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory plan is to accept the old classi- 
fication based on the writer’s predominant purpose to explain, 
argue, describe, or narrate, modified by the fundamental dis- 
tinction between writing that is instrumental and that which 
is esthetic. Accordingly we shall take up exposition, argu- 
mentation, description, and narration in order; but in discuss- 
ing each one we shall consider separately the writing which is 
a means to an end and that which is an end in itself. In this 
chapter, for example, after treating certain preliminary matters 
which concern all exposition, we shall study effectiveness in 
formal, serious exposition apart from effectiveness in the exposi- 
tion which gives imaginative pleasure as well as intellectual 
stimulus. It must always be borne in mind, of course, that the 
distinctness of our division and subdivision cannot be insisted 
upon too rigidly. 


I. THE FIELD OF EXPOSITION 


A. Tue NATURE oF EXposITION 


Of these forms of composition, exposition is the one which is 
concerned with explanation. It is essentially intellectual in 
its nature, and deals with the general rather than the par- 
ticular. Whenever the writer’s primary purpose is to set forth 
the meaning of some idea or principle, to define a conception, to 
show the significance of a movement, to interpret a character, 
to criticize a work of art, to explain some process or plan, to make 
clear causes and relations, to comment reflectively on what he 
observes about him in life, his writing is expository. He may 
tell how to play quarterback in football, or how to test seed 
corn; he may show why freshmen are laughed at, or why the 
government of cities in the United States has been inefficient; 
he may analyze Lincoln’s prose style, or the newsboy as a type 
of character; he may comment on the lure of the city, or the 
rise of the country physician; he may explain the moral influ- 
ence of the moving picture show, or his idea of sport for sport’s 
sake ;—in every case he will write exposition. Any act of 
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setting forth, of making clear, of explaining, is essentially ex- 
pository. 

Evidently, then, when its true nature is understood, exposi- 
tion is no strange or unimportant form of composition. On the 
contrary, it has a very large place in everyday life. The stu- 
dent has need to explain al! sorts of matters connected with the 
athletic, social, or intellectual life of his college; the business 
man must explain what he has to sell and what he wants to 
buy ; the landscape gardener must explain his plan for beautify- 
ing a city; the chemist must explain how a dye or a fertilizer 
can be manufactured; the man in public life must explain his 
attitude on political or moral issues and his proposed solution 
of various social and economic problems. Explanation is like- 
wise necessary to all education and the spread of knowledge in 
society. Indeed very little of the work of the world could be 
done without it. And in the world’s literature, that is, in the body 
of its permanent writing, the place of exposition is correspond- 
ingly large. Treatises, essays, —- practically all the literature of 
knowledge and opinion,—are expository. Hence it is highly 
important that everyone possess skill in this kind of writing. 
The student of composition who thinks that he dislikes exposi- 
tion, or who slights it, either fails to realize how close it is to his 
life, or else has no knowledge, no ideas, to express. 


B. THe RELATION OF EXPOSITION TO OTHER FoRMS 
OF COMPOSITION 


But, as was intimated earlier in this chapter, exposition can- 
not be isolated in any strict way from the other forms of compo- 
sition. For instance, exposition and argumentation are very 
closely related. They are much alike in nature, in that both 
deal largely with the general, and in that both appeal primarily 
to the reader’s intellect rather than to hisimagination. Further- 
more, these two kinds of writing tend to combine. ~ An argument 
necessarily includes explanation; indeed we may say that ex- 
position is the foundation of all argumentation. Conversely 
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it is very easy in explaining ideas or principles or plans to urge 
their truth or their importance. Suppose we are explaining a 
model dairy or college hazing ; it will be hard to keep away from 
advantages and disadvantages, to avoid saying what ought 
to be and what ought not to be. Of course we may simply 
state our opinions, but we shall naturally want to make them 
as convincing as possible, and thus we easily approach informal 
argument. The essential distinction between exposition and 
argumentation, however, is that exposition always gives an 
impartial explanation, while argumentation always takes sides 
and attempts proof of a proposition, either stated or implied. 
If a writer’s intention is simply to explain what scientific busi- 
ness management is, with perhaps an unbiased account of the 
chief advantages and shortcomings of the plan as it has been 
applied, he is wholly within the field of exposition. On the 
other hand, if he seeks to convince his reader that scientific 
business management ought to be applied to American rail- 
roads, or if he attacks the idea of scientific business management 
as destructive of individuality, he is plainly in the field of argu- 
mentation. If his purpose is less distinct and single, his product 
will fall somewhere near the imaginary line between the two. 
Similarly exposition and description may overlap. To be 
sure, an explanation of some legal principle or theological doc- 
trine is far removed from a description of a snow scene in the 
city or of moonlight on a college campus. An explanation of 
frost as a phenomenon in the world of nature is easily distin- 
guished from a word picture of the view from a bedroom win- 
dow on a frosty December morning. Exposition, as has been 
said, explains the general, and description presents particular 
images; exposition is primarily intellectual, and description is 
primarily imaginative. And yet very often it helps a general 
explanation to introduce a description of some particular scene 
or object, because the concrete and the specific are always more 
easily understood than the abstract and the general, and to 
the average reader are also much more interesting. If we are 
discussing open-air schools, we very naturally and properly 
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describe some particular open-air schoolroom — perhaps show a 
class in session there — as a means of making our writing more 
effective. Or, if we are explaining what the model dairy is 
and how it is conducted, we may tell how a particular well- 
conducted dairy looks and smells as a means of serving our 
general expository purpose. It is possible to go even further: 
we can offer a description of one model dairy as representing 
what all dairies ought to be. Our method is particular and 
descriptive, to be sure, but our purpose remains general and 
explanatory. This is especially common in scientific writing, 
where the description of any one bird, or fish, or flower, may be 
really equivalent to an exposition of the general class of birds, 
or fishes, or flowers, to which the particular one chosen belongs. 
An explanation of the common house sparrow, for instance, 
except for some information about food and nesting, can be 
little different from a description of a single sparrow. And so 
it is with the ordinary brook trout or the American field daisy. 
As a matter of fact, whenever the explanation of some general 
class of objects or institutions is practically coincident with the 
description of any particular object or institution which is 
typical of its class, exposition and description come together, 
really merge, and the writing may be regarded as one kind or 
the other at will. 

In very much the same way exposition and narration may be 
combined. If the expository piece seeks to explain some ab- 
stract conception, like loyalty or ‘common honesty,” it in- 
creases the effectiveness of the explanation greatly if a few in- 
cidents are cited to show these qualities. Or if the writer seeks 
‘to comment on American ideas of recreation, he may well sup- 
plement his general discussion by telling what certain people, 
presumably typical of their locality or social class, do to amuse 
themselves. In a similar way, we often find an expository ele- 
ment in narratives, especially narratives of fact like biography 
and history. It is only where the matter to be explained ap- 
proaches the particular or where some time element is in- 
volved in it, however, that there is any chance of confusing 
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exposition and narration. When one undertakes to explain 
how a tariff bill is enacted into law in the United States, or 
how some famous catcher played his position, or how the 
New Harmony movement in Indiana was instituted, his problem 
is indeed somewhat similar to the narrator’s. Yet the differ- 
ence lies just here: exposition tries to make some general pro- 
cess, or method, or movement clear to the reader’s understand- 
ing; narration tries to make a series of particular events real 
to the reader’s imagination. 


C. Two KiInps oF EXPOSITION 


Our subdivision of exposition involves little that is new. 
Instrumental exposition meets some definite demand of prac- 
tical life, whereas esthetic exposition, like all fine art, gives 
pleasure. Instrumental exposition, on the one hand, is essen- 
tially formal; it is systematically planned, predominantly in- 
tellectual, and relatively impersonal. AMsthetic exposition, on 
the other hand, is somewhat informal; it often has a careless, 
go-as-you-please way, it is largely imaginative or emotional in 
its appeal, and it is usually personal, even familiar, in style. 
In exposition that is instrumental the abstract or general is 
explained largely by explicit statement, with only an incidental 
use of the concrete for the sake of illustration; but in exposition 
that is esthetic the concrete and the specific are used freely 
to suggest individual opinion or impression. Among well- 
known expository writers of the past century, Macaulay and 
Arnold and Newman are plainly instrumental in most of their 
work; they had certain information and ideas to give their 
fellow countrymen and they wrote in the name of truth. On 
the contrary, such writers as Addison and Lamb and Stevenson 
produced essays which are plainly esthetic; they had delight- 
ful whims and dreams, happy combinations of sense and non- 
sense, and these they set down in the name of pleasure and 
beauty. Of course all writing is not so easily assigned to its 
class as the work of these men. There is inevitably some over- 
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lapping; much exposition shows characteristics of both kinds; 
and, as we shall see in a later paragraph, instrumental exposi- 
tion often increases in effectiveness if it approaches the esthetic 
in some points of method and style. After all, it is very much 
as it is with the walks we take: some of them are strictly business 
expeditions, wherein we hurry straight to our goal with no 
thought for the beauty of the world about us and above us; 
some of them are frankly pleasure strolls, wherein we give our- 
selves entirely to the enjoyment of birds and flowers, clouds and 
stars, with never a thought of getting anywhere in particular ; 
and some of them, many of them indeed, are walks wherein we 
combine business and pleasure as well as we can without detri- 
ment to our main purpose. 


II. EXPOSITORY METHODS 


Before we take up the specific problems of effectiveness in 
the two kinds of exposition, we must understand some expository 
methods common to both. Much of the time, to be sure, we ac- 
cept the explanations made to us in speech and writing without 
questioning the method; but if we notice carefully, it will ap- 
pear that there are five principal ways of explaining : analysis, 
definition, exemplification, comparison, and contrast. These 
methods may be used separately, but more often they are used 
in combination. We may observe further that while all five of 
them are used in instrumental exposition, the last three are used 
more freely in esthetic exposition. 


A. ANALYSIS 


One method of exposition, then, is analysis or division. To 
lay a subject off into parts, to find the joints in it, to resolve 
it into its factors, makes it more easily understood. The 
parts can then be taken up, examined separately, and considered 
in relation to each other. Suppose that we havea process to ex- 
plain, a political situation to account for, a type of character to 
present. The analytic method accomplishes the explanation 
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by picking out the separate steps of the process, the separate 
causes of the political situation, the separate traits of the char- 
acter type. Thus one writer whose purpose it is to explain the 
handling of garden land divides the process into several steps: 
draining, trenching and subsoiling, preparation of the surface, 
saving the moisture, weeding and subsequent tillage, and en- 
riching.1_ Another writer who seeks to explain the opportunities 
of journalism as a profession divides his material into four parts: 
the opportunities due to the number of publications issued, those 
due to specialization, those due to the power of the press, and 
those due to the value of press experience. Or, again, a critic 
who attempts to weigh an author’s claim to literary perma- 
nence divides his study into three parts: style, romance, and 
morality.? Indeed since the object of all exposition is to simplify 
and make clear, there is often no better way of explaining a 
matter which is complicated than to resolve it into its natural 
or logical parts. 

This method is without value, however, unless the analysis 
is sound. In the first place, the division into parts must be 
complete; if not in an absolute or exhaustive sense, at least 
complete for all practical purposes. An analysis of athletic 
eligibility, for example, which did not include physical fitness, 
would be seriously incomplete. Then again, there must be no 
cross division, that is, no change in point of view during the 
analysis. To divide college students into loafers, sports, ath- 
letes, and vegetarians is worse than incomplete; it is inconsist- 
ent, and if less ridiculous it would be confusing, because the 
basis of classification is changed in the process of analysis. 
Moreover, the parts into which anything is divided must be 
mutually exclusive. In the example just cited, the analysis is 
worthless, not only because the classes enumerated do not 
include all college students and because the point of view is 
shifted, but also because the classes overlap. Indeed cross 
division and the overlapping of parts almost inevitably go 


1L. H. Bailey, Manual of Gardening, Chap. IV. 
2 Walter Raleigh, Robert Lowis Stevenson. 
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together. Finally, it is essential that the parts be of similar 
rank. Thus an analysis of athletic eligibility under five con- 
ditions, — university enrollment, physical fitness, scholarship, 
amateur record, and time of participation, — is imperfect because 
it does not recognize the parts which are logically codrdinate 
and those which are logically subordinate; and explanation 
based upon such an analysis would be obscured. In reality, 
students who wish to participate in college athletics must’ 
undergo four main tests: they must be properly enrolled in the 
institution which they mean to represent, they must be physi- 
cally fit for the sport in question, they must be in good scholastic 
standing, and they must be in good athletic standing. This 
last test includes both their previous record in athletics and 
the length of their participation in college athletics. In view 
of all these requirements, then, it is evident that although 
analysis may be a very effective method of explanation, it is 
not an easy one. In fact, to use it in more than an elemen- 
tary way requires a distinctly analytic mind. And analytic 
power is about as rare as it is practically important. 


B. DEFINITION 


A second method of exposition is definition. The logicians 
seem to differ among themselves about the essential nature and 
form of a definition, but we need only to understand that one 
way of making a matter clear is by showing its limits. This is 
just what the father does when he improvises an answer to his 
child’s question, “ What isa dynamo?” It is just what the 
teacher does when he seeks to give his pupil an adequate con- 
ception of a participle or an infinitive. It is just what everyone 
must be doing continually in meeting the demands of life, since 
all are called upon to make definitions of one kind or another. 
It may be that a single word needs brief explanation because 
it is new and strange. It may be that a term is used — like 
catholic, democratic, realism, or beauty — which needs full 
and explicit interpretation because it can easily be understood 
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in different ways. Or it may be that the whole problem is to 
state some fundamental conception; for instance, to define a 
gentleman, the classic spirit, or the rights of labor. In all such 
cases the explanation is made largely, if not entirely, by defini- 
tion, since it is plain that to define is the surest way of gaining 
clearness and accuracy. 

Nevertheless, a definition cannot be satisfactory unless it 
sets true limits and is clearly phrased. If one should say, for 
example, that a square is a figure with four equal sides, or a 
figure with four right angles, he would have an imperfect defini- 
tion, because in either case it would fail to set limits that would 
exclude all figures other than rectangles with equal sides. Or 
again, if one should say that a chair is a movable seat, made of 
wood, with back and arms, intended for the accommodation of 
one person, the definition would be bad, because it would not 
include chairs without arms and chairs made of some mate- 
rial other than wood. Furthermore, if one should define narra- 
tion as that kind of writing which narrates, obviously no real 
explanation would be effected, because the reader would still 
need to know the meaning of “narrate.’’ Finally, if we should 
define a gyroscope as an instrument designed to illustrate the 
dynamics of rotating bodies, the definition would scarcely help 
matters much, since the terms of the definition would be familiar 
to few except trained scientists. It is evident, then, from these 
simple examples that if a definition is to be valuable as a means 
of explanation, it must accurately exclude all that should be ex- 
cluded; it must include all that should be included; it must be 
free from derivatives of the words denoting the idea to be de- 
fined; and it must be expressed in terms altogether familiar 
to the reader. 


C. EXEMPLIFICATION 


A third means of exposition is exemplification. Perhaps 
no method of explaining is simpler and more natural than this. 
How inevitable it is may be seen in our daily experience when 
we meet an inquirer with such a remark as, “ Wait a little and 
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T’ll show you one,” or ‘‘ Why, this is one right here.”” Suppose 
that we are asked to explain what chintz is, or the meaning of 
the term “‘ begging the question,”’ or our idea of a ‘‘ good fellow” ; 
it will undoubtedly be easier to cite particular instances of each 
than to frame a satisfactory definition, or to make complete 
analysis. This method is effective, too, because it is absolutely 
specific. The concrete and the specific usually mean more to 
the ordinary person than the abstract and the general, and 
touch his interest more directly and vitally. One may write 
page after page explaining the importance of imagination in 
business, defining imagination and analyzing its part in business 
success, and yet fail to be altogether clear; but when two boot- 
blacks are introduced, one of whom used imagination to his 
practical advantage over the other, the whole matter is lighted 
up and made impressive.! Consequently this method is much 
used, especially in any explanatory writing which must enlist 
the interest of a wide variety of readers. Indeed in popular 
exposition the method is often pushed to an extreme which is 
close to narrative. 

But exposition by exemplification has its drawbacks. It is 
quite possible that a particular instance cited will not always 
be completely typical, in which case the explanation will be 
misleading or inaccurate. If one were to name the essays of 
Elia to explain the nature of exposition, there would be an ob- 
vious fault in the reader’s consequent conception. Even if 
several instances are used, instead of one, in order to make the 
exemplification more perfectly representative, it is impossible 
to be sure of accuracy; one cannot be certain of his reader’s 
power of generalization, that is, his power to infer for himself 
the exact nature of the matter under explanation. Not every- 
one who sees a square drawn on a piece of paper can infer for 
himself that a square must always have equal sides and equal 
angles. Likewise it is by no means certain that everyone who 
hears the specific instances which Cardinal Newman cites in his 
famous explanation of the gentleman can generalize on his own 


1Lorin F. Deland, Imagination in Business. Harper and Brothers, 1909. 
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account sufficiently to get Newman’s definition of a gentleman 
as one who never inflicts pain. Hence careful explanation often 
requires that exemplification be used in combination with some 
other method, usually analysis or definition. 


D. CoMPARISON 


Then again, explanation can be effected by comparison. This 
method, seen in the figurative word as well as in the more elab- 
orate illustration, is so simple that it needs little comment. 
Whenever anything strange is to be explained, it is obviously 
helpful to find something which is essentially similar and also 
familiar to the reader, and then to make the one clear through 
its likeness to the other. For instance, it is easy to understand 
how the Iroquois built his house, if it is compared with an arbor 
overarching a garden walk;! and there is no better way of 
explaining the operation of habit than by the old comparison 
with a creased sheet of paper. This method is valuable, too, 
even when it is not the only means of securing clearness; com- 
parisons are perforce concrete, and besides making the explana- 
tion more intelligible they grip the reader’s mind. In the ex- 
pository writings of Franklin, Lowell, Macaulay, and Steven- 
son comparison contributes largely to effectiveness; and it is 
well known how Lincoln used anecdotes to show his point of 
view and simplify difficult explanations. To be useful, how- 
ever, any comparison, like any figure of speech, must be familiar 
to the reader and it must be based on a real likeness; a likeness 
in essentials, not incidentals; a likeness clear enough to seem 
naturally drawn. Still, even the most perfect comparison, 
like the most perfect example, can hardly carry an entire ex- 
planation. Both are most valuable when they supplement 
analysis or definition. 


E. Contrast 


Finally, effective explanation can be gained through contrast, 
the negative of comparison. Although it is the likeness of two 
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things which usually illumines an explanation, there are some 
things which are best understood through their unlikeness. 
Everyone knows how the jeweler, the painter, and the architect 
use contrast in getting visual effects; and it has a similar value 
in matters purely intellectual. For instance, the traveler has 
abundant chance to understand many things about the political 
principles and social customs of a foreign country through 
their essential unlikeness to things at home; and upon his 
return he realizes many things about the life and institutions of 
his native land which he had never observed before. In like 
manner the expository writer may make an explanation clear 
by showing the points of difference between the matter under 
discussion and some other matter familiar to his reader. He 
may adopt merely an antithetical arrangement of phrases or 
clauses in a sentence, as in Dr. Johnson’s oft-quoted contrast 
of Dryden and Pope, “If the flights of Dryden are higher, 
Pope continues longer on the wing ’’; or his purpose in an entire 
article may be one of differentiation, as in Mr. Brownell’s 
chapter on New York after Paris at the end of his French Traits. 
But exposition by contrast is especially useful in explaining 
ideas which are easily confused with other ideas. To give a 
satisfactory explanation of such widely separated policies as 
protection and free trade without contrasting the one with the 
other would be entirely possible, though not natural; but to 
make a clear and unmistakable explanation of wit without con- 
trasting it with humor, or of morality without showing how 
it differs from religion, would be practically impossible. So in 
the making of close distinctions contrast becomes an almost 
indispensable auxiliary of definition. 


F. Tue METHODS IN COMBINATION 


Much of what has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
shows the advantage of adopting some combination of these 
expository methods rather than of depending or’a single one of 
them. Each may have its special value when applied to a 
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particular problem. One may tend to give an explanation 
simplicity, another exactness; one may make it lucid, another 
interesting. But several of these methods taken together will 
secure the quality most essential, without the sacrifice of any 
other that may be highly desirable. In this connection it will 
be decidedly instructive to study the work of skilled writers. 
The following paragraphs, chosen to represent various types of 
exposition, do not by any means exhaust the possibilities of 
combining the methods effectively. 


(t) Three large influences make for a mutual understanding from folk 
to folk. The first is the newspaper, which every morning prints information 
from the uttermost parts of the earth. The second is travel, which teaches 
a multitude of people that the Chinaman, the Turk, the Zulu, and the Mexi- 
can are, after all, rather agreeable people. The third influence is the inter- 
nationalization of men of learning in their world-congresses of doctors, of 
publicists, of engineers, of journalists, of what not, which have a mighty 
effect in breaking down the feeling that a man is dangerous to you because 
he uses strange sounds, eats out of an unaccustomed kettle, and wears his 
traditional costume.t 

(2) What is a great man? Common speech, which after all must be our 
guide to the sense of the terms which the world uses, gives this name to many 
sorts of men. How far greatness lies in the power and range of the intellect, 
how far in the strength of the will, how far in elevation of view and aim and 
purpose, this is a question too large to be debated here. But of Abraham 
Lincoln it may be truly said that in his greatness all three elements were 
present. He had not the brilliance, either in thought or word or act, that 
dazzles, nor the restless activity that occasionally pushes to the front even 
persons with gifts not of the first order. He was a patient, thoughtful, 
melancholy man, whose intelligence, working sometimes slowly, but always 
steadily and surely, was capacious enough to embrace and vigorous enough 
to master the incomparably difficult facts and problems he was called to deal 
with. His executive talent showed itself not in sudden and startling strokes 
but in the calm serenity with which he formed his judgments and laid his 
plans, in the undismayed firmness with which he adhered to them in the face 
of popular clamor, of conflicting counsels from his advisers, sometimes, even, 
of what others deemed all but hopeless failure. These were the qualities 
needed in one who had to pilot the republic through the heaviest storm that 
had ever broken upon it. But the mainspring of his power, and the truest 
evidence of his greatness, lay in the nobility of his aims, in the fervor of his 
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conviction, in the stainless rectitude which guided his action and won for 
him the confidence of the people. Without these things neither the vigor 
of his intellect nor the firmness of his will would have availed.1 

(3) The article of consumption most often neglected is leisure. Leisure 
is an indispensable element of all enjoyment. It is the thing in which the 
American, despite his overflowing wealth, is the poorest. 

Americans have never taken time and still do not take time for leisure. 
We seek to telescope our pleasures, to enjoy much in little time. Asa nation 
we are like the instantaneous American traveler who does the Louvre in an 
hour and the Vatican in half a morning. We are obsessed by the doctrine 
of a strenuous life, of a life of effort and labor, without leisure or quiet de- 
velopment. 

The American conception of leisure has always been one of mild dis- 
approbation. ‘There was rather a feeling that we should live to labor, not 
labor to live. This conception, which was more or less explicable during 
the days of the conquest of the continent, is not a little ludicrous to-day, 
when advanced by the financier who is benefiting by our accumulating sur- 
plus. An austere disapprobation of holidays is also given expression by 
many of our newspapers, and when, to please the Italian vote, a State legis- 
lature made Columbus Day a holiday, some of our journals preached 
eloquent sermons against idle workmen, supine legislators, and reckless Gen- 
oese sailors. In the eyes of these journals and many well-meaning manu- 
facturers and professional men, the workman should prefer to work twelve 
hours instead of eight, if by working four hours more he earns more. 

What is, however, more needed in America than almost anything else 
is a wider leisure and a better knowledge of how to use it. We need shorter 
hours for workman, merchant, banker, lawyer, doctor, engineer. The Ameri- 
can who has made his money and now dies of ennui represents the situation 
at one end of the line; the Polish workman in a steel mill who labors all day 
and every day, Sunday, week-day, and holiday, represents it at the other. 
Between the two we have the “ambitious,” “self-respecting, ” hard-working 
man, with no idea but labor. What does he earn, this tame, virtuous, self- 
driven, over-ambitious drudge? More dollars in the bank, fewer years of 
life, and fewer pleasures while he lives. Better a “sturdy beggar” or a 
vermin-infested tramp than a desiccated toiler who works twelve hours a 
day, seven days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year.? 

(4) Of all the devices for promoting a good understanding the old-fash- 
ioned Preface was the most excellent. It was not an introduction to the 
subject, its purpose was personal. In these days the Preface, where it sur- 
vives, is reduced to the smallest possible space. It is like the platform of an 


1James Bryce, Abraham Lincoln’s Speeches and Letters. The Macmillan Company. 
2 Walter E. Weyl, The New Democracy, Chap. XIX. The Macmillan Com- 
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electric car which affords the passenger a precarious foothold while he strives 
to obey the stern demand of the conductor that he move forward. But time 
was when the Preface was the broad hospitable porch on which the Author 
and Reader sat for an hour or so and talked over the enterprise that was be- 
fore them. Sometimes they would talk so long that they almost forgot their 
ostensible subject.! 

(s) The human species, according to the best theory I can form of it, is 
composed of two distinct races, the men who borrow, and the men who lend, 
To these two original diversities may be reduced all those impertinent clas- 
sifications of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, red men. All 
the dwellers upon earth, ‘‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites,” flock hither, 
and do naturally fall in with one or other of these primary distinctions. The 
infinite superiority of the former, which I choose to designate as the great 
race, is discernible in their figure, port, and a certain instinctive sover- 
eignty. The latter are born degraded. ‘‘He shall serve his brethren.” 
There is something in the air of one of this cast, lean and suspicious; con- 
trasting with the open, trusting, generous manner of the other.? 


III. EFFECTIVENESS IN EXPOSITION 
A. In INSTRUMENTAL EXPOSITION 


1. Standards of effectiveness. — In the nature of the case, 
instrumental exposition, which is written to meet some demand 
for information or opinion, can be effective only when it explains 
with entire clearness. In untangling some complex financial 
matter, in giving instruction about some industrial process, in 
presenting some national problem, in setting forth some prin- 
ciple of science or of art, the writer cannot in any sense succeed 
if he is not exact beyond the possibility of vagueness, and simple 
beyond the possibility of obscurity. He must reach the mind of 
his reader without error and with the minimum of resistance. 
Incidentally, it is this rigid demand for crystal clearness which 
makes practice in expository composition particularly valuable 
to the writer’s own mind, clarifying his thought and stimulating 
his mental activity. But we must admit that this intellectual 
clearness, without any element of personal feeling or human 
interest, leaves instrumental exposition too cold and impersonal. 


1 Samuel McChord Crothers, The Gentle Reader. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Much instrumental exposition, — and sometimes the most authori- 
tative, — goes unread, even when it is entirely clear. It fails as 
communication, simply because the writer is at no pains to re- 
late his writing to his reader’s life, to make him feel that what 
is said really concerns him. 

In this connection, too, we must consider making instrumental 
exposition permanently effective. Of course, so many of the 
explanations in daily life involve technical or ephemeral material, 
and so many of them are written hastily, that instrumental ex- 
‘position is often denied the quality essential to higher literary 
art. Few business letters are intended to reach more than one 
individual. The newspaper reporter frankly acknowledges that 
he writes of aday andforaday. In truth, anyone who attempts 
to convey facts or ideas to the public is frequently embarrassed 
by some advance in knowledge which renders his writing out of 
date and hence valueless. And yet no writer has good reason 
to be satisfied with his explanation until he has breathed into 
it the breath of his own personality and made his workmanship 
as perfect as possible. Any letter, any article, any book will 
reach more people, be reread oftener, and continue to be read 
longer, if it is written with charm as well as clearness. Further- 
more, it occasionally happens that some piece of instrumental 
exposition which no longer has much value so far as its informa- 
tion goes, — Isaac Walton’s Compleat Angler, for example, — 
is still read by thousands because of the author’s personality 
and his perpetually delightful grace of expression. Full effective- 
ness in this most practical of all forms of writing, therefore, 
demands that the writer meet all three of the conditions which 
have been laid down in the preceding chapter. Without satisfy- 
ing the demands of good form, as well as having his material 
thoroughly in hand and enlisting his reader’s interest, no writer 
of instrumental exposition can have more than a superficial or 
temporary success. 

2. The application of general principles.— Any degree 
of effectiveness in instrumental exposition depends in large 
measure on the careful following of the general principles and 
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procedure which have already been explained in the first 
part of this book. Indeed, no kind of writing permits as di- 
rect an application of the general principles of composition 
and involves as little modification of them to suit special prob- 
lems as does formal exposition. Thus the first thing which is 
essential to the clearness of an explanation is that the writer 
shall have one thing in mind to say and say it without irrelevancy 
or digression. But this means nothing more than unity of con- 
ception and unity of substance. Another thing which is highly 
conducive to clearness and intellectual interest is the arrange- 
ment of the material; facts or ideas which are logically related 
must be grouped together and then given the order which the 
reader can follow most easily. It may be that the material 
is arranged according to successive steps, as in explaining a 
process, or according to space relations, as in explaining the 
structure of an animal or the situation of a city. More often 
it is arranged so that what is simple comes before what is com- 
plex, and what is relatively insignificant before what is highly 
important. In any case, all of this is simply a matter of the 
writer’s organizing his material according to some plan and mak- 
ing his piece coherent through logical sequence and smooth 
transitions. Then again, it is desirable that an explanation 
be well balanced. This is essentially emphasis by proportion. 
Sometimes, too, it is possible to employ the skillful repetition 
of important points, — iterative emphasis. In a smaller way, 
the clearness of an explanation is increased if the central idea 
of a paragraph is given to the reader explicitly through a topic 
sentence ; and this idea can be brought out sharply if the topic 
sentence is placed at the beginning or at the end; all of which 
involves no more than applying the principles of unity and em- 
phasis skillfully to the expository paragraph. Obviously, too, 
the reader of an explanation ought not to be confused with many 
words or misled by loose phrasing; that is, the writer should 
be influenced in his choice of words primarily by precision 
and economy. : 

3. Special suggestions. — Further than this, some special 
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suggestions may be given to the writer of instrumental exposi- 
tion. For instance, it is quite worth while to give attention 
to the selection of a title. It is generally agreed that a good 
title in this kind of composition must state the writer’s theme 
as specifically as possible without being too long or otherwise 
awkward. Accordingly, we find many titles of essays and 
books and chapters in books which are just plain, accurate 
labels, such as the following: The Meaning of Education, 
Imagination in Business, The Moral Equivalent of War. And 
these are excellent in their way. But it is often possible to 
get a title which is no less satisfactory for purposes of informa- 
tion or reference and which has also some power of attraction. 
It may be that the title challenges attention because it is put 
in the form of a question, as Why go to College ? and Democracy 
or Dynamite ? Alliteration, too, may help to make an impres- 
sion, as in The People at Play, Excursions of an Evolutionist, 
or Competition in College. Unless it seems wholly incidental 
and unconscious, however, this device is too artificial and 
cheap to be really effective. Very often a single vigorous, 
expressive word will give a title more than ordinary signifi- 
cance, as in Treadmill Justice, The Quest of the Perfect Rose, 
or China’s Grapple with the Opium Evil. Sometimes a title ex- 
cites interest because it is modeled after some phrase which is 
very familiar; for example, The Old Order Changeth, The Whole 
Duty of Critics, and How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. 
Furthermore, it is possible to throw the entire title into figura- 
tive form, although it may be difficult to make the figure give 
enough information about the subject to be presented. Kings’ 
Treasuries, The Ghost of the Heath, and Human Bullets are pecul- 
iarly appropriate titles for pieces dealing with the riches in books, 
the reclamation of Danish wastes, and the spirit of the Japanese 
soldier; they suggest the germ ideas of these three pieces, and 
are sure to stick in the mind. It may be seen, therefore, that the 
writer can often afford to sacrifice explicit information in order 
to make a title attractive, if thereby he can gain initial interest 
and impress his central thought on the reader’s memory. 
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This same policy is sound in determining how to begin. Unity 
always requires a pertinent beginning, and emphasis requires 
one that is worth the prominence it gets by virtue of its position. 
Moreover, the psychology of any problem in explanation re- 
quires that the writer give his reader something simple and 
familiar at the outset. He must enlist interest and at the same 
time lay the foundations for an adequate understanding of the 
subject. Ofcourse, there isno one way todo this. The best way 
in any given case will depend on the particular writer, the par- 
ticular reader, and the particular material, as is evident in the 
following specimens : 


(1) This is not a handbook of poetics; and its aim is not to consider the 
several departments of poetry, — epic and lyric and dramatic. It does not 
deal with simile and metaphor, nor does it seek to open the mind of the stu- 
dent to the nobler beauties of poetry. It is intended to be an introduction to 
the study of versification, of the metrical mechanism which sustains poetry, 
and which differentiates poetry from prose. It is devoted solely to the 
technic of the art of verse. 

(2) Among the influences which, in America, promote harmony between 
alien races the Public School plays a most important part. The children, 
the teachers, the parents—whether of emigrant or native origin—the 
relatives and friends in distant countries, are all brought more or less under 
its amalgamating influences. In the schoolroom the child finds friends and 
playmates belonging to races widely different from hisown; there Greek meets 
not only Greek, but Turk, American, Irish, German, French, English, 
Italian, and Hungarian, and representatives of every other nation under the 
sun. The lion lying down with the lamb was nothing to it, because the lamb, 
though his feelings are not enlarged upon, must have been distinctly uncom- 
fortable. But in the schoolroom Jew and Gentile work and play together; 
the black and white learn love and knowledge side by side. And long after 
more formal instruction has faded with the passing of the years, a man of, 
perhaps, German origin will think kindly of the whole irresponsible Irish 
race when he remembers little Bridget O’Connor, who sat across the aisle 
in the old Cherry Street School, her quick temper and her swift remorse. 2 

(3) A few years ago the American Protestant Episcopal Church was oc- 
cupied at its annual Convention in revising its liturgy. It was thought de- 


1 Brander Matthews, A Study of Versification. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2 Myra Kelly, The American Public School as a Factor in International Concil- 
tation. 
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sirable to introduce among the short sentence prayers a prayer for the whole 
people; and an eminent New England divine proposed the words “O Lord, 
bless our nation.” Accepted one afternoon on the spur of the moment, the 
sentence was brought up next day for reconsideration, when so many objec- 
tions were raised by the laity to the word “nation,” as importing too defi- 
nite a recognition of national unity, that it was dropped, and instead there 
were adopted the words “‘O Lord, bless these United States.” 

To Europeans who are struck by the patriotism and demonstrative na- 
tional pride of their transatlantic visitors, this fear of admitting that the 
American people constitute a nation seems extraordinary.1 


Whether, then, a writer of instrumental exposition uses a formal 
announcement of purpose or method to preface his actual ex- 
planation, or plunges directly into his subject, or picks some con- 
crete material, attractive and suggestive, which will at once take 
hold in the reader’s mind, is a nice problem in literary strategy. 

But before an explanation goes very far the writer is almost 
sure to employ words which require special attention. Consider- 
ing the constant difficulty of accurate self-expression and the 
special demand for exact clearness in exposition, it is imperative 
that the expository writer take the utmost care in his use of 
terms. It is not enough that he avoid all looseness in phrasing. 
By explicit definition he must insure himself against possible 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. Often he may well 
take time at the very outset to establish his particular meaning 
for the terms which are fundamental to the whole body of his 
thought, as does Matthew Arnold in the opening pages of 
Culture and Anarchy. Or, again, as he proceeds with his expla- 
nation, he will find it necessary to paraphrase in a less formal 
way some word or phrase which is rather incidental. Thus 
Arnold pauses in his essay on Wordsworth to interpret the term 
“moral,” and Newman remarks somewhat casually that “it is 
almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never 
inflicts pain.” In any case, successful explanation demands 
that every term be familiar to the reader and that it be under- 
stood by him exactly as it was by the writer. 


1James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Chap. II. Copyright 1893-1910 
by The Macmillan Company. 
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Furthermore, the clearness of an explanation can be increased 
by making the outline prominent. It is obvious that some 
organization of the material is absolutely necessary in all writing ; 
and certainly no one can question the special importance of 
structure in exposition. But structure which is too much con- 
cealed misses some of its value. The plan of any explanation 
can be of use to the reader as well as to the writer, inasmuch as 
a reader is greatly aided if he can use the writer’s outline as 
a kind of mental chart. Nor is there any reason why writ- 
ing should seem stiff and mechanical because the writer makes 
plain his order of procedure. It is not at all necessary that he 
announce his plan at the beginning or exhibit it at the end, if 
there is reasonable objection to either of these methods. In 
fact, the most useful as well as the most skillful way of reveal- 
ing structure may be to let it appear incidentally throughout 
the course of the explanation. The transitions from part to 
part can be shown by explicit statements, or incidental summa- 
ries, or summarizing connectives, which need not be in the least 
awkward. At the same time the reader is never left in doubt 
about the progress of the thought. In this way Mr. Bryce 
helps his reader to follow him when he explains why great men 
are not chosen presidents in the United States,! and in this way 
Huxley leads his reader through such relatively difficult dis- 
cussions as those on Yeast and The Physical Basis of Life. 

No means of securing effectiveness in instrumental exposition, 
however, is more conducive both to clearness and to interest 
than the free use of the concrete and the specific. To be sure, 
it is often far easier to write in general terms; and some writers 
even scorn to do otherwise because they court the effect of pro- 
fundity. But as a matter of fact, the average man does not 
really grasp anything abstract until it has been translated into 
the concrete. No writing is duller or more difficult for him 
than that which is without the enlivening presence of abundant 
concrete details. As Professor Gardiner has said, “It is to be 
remembered that the object of all explanation is to satisfy the 

1 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Chap. VIII. 
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irrepressible instinct of man to understand the universe; and 
this universe is made up, not of hazy abstractions, but of hard 
and concrete facts. Themen who have added to this understand- 
ing of the world have been the men who have made it possible 
to see more of the meaning of the real things of the world: 
men like Newton, who showed that the sun and the moon and 
the stars obey the same law as the falling stone; men like Frank- 
lin and his successors in electricity, who have brought together 
the thunderbolt and the crackling when you rub a cat’s back; 
men like Tyndall, who have made it a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the physical sensations which we call heat and light 
are bound up in a common origin and controlled by common 
laws. Indeed, it is not one of the least achievements of the 
nineteenth century that it has recognized that the real advances 
in thought are made not so much by the men of agile logical 
power as by men who have stuck patiently to the obstinate 
facts of the concrete world.” ! Without doubt, then, the effec- 
tive writer will fill his exposition with concrete details and 
specific instances. 

Little can be said to show just how a writer can best make 
his work more concrete, beyond what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages. Manifestly he must search for concrete words, 
words that have the best carrying power. He ought also to make 
free use of the more specific methods of exposition, — exemplifi- 
cation, comparison, and contrast, —since these methods not 
only provide material that is specific, but also permit sympa- 
thetic adaptation of it to the experience and interest of a given 
reader. Then, too, it is well for him to make free use of inci- 
dental description and narration. By these essentially concrete 
and imaginative forms he can both grip the reader’s under- 
standing and stir his imagination. Thus Macaulay greatly 
increases the vividness of his explanation of the English coffee- 
house by the use of descriptive imagery,? and Dean Briggs 


1John Hays Gardiner, The Forms of Prose Literature, pp. 52-53. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
2 Macaulay, History of England, Chap. II. 
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enlivens and illumines his discussion of college problems by 
telling simple incidents from his experience with Harvard stu- 
dents.!. Furthermore, the use of diagrams, which is a convenient 
device in any explanation of structure, and the use of pictures, 
which is'a common expedient in magazine articles and books in- 
tended to reach the people at large, are by no means illegiti- 
mate ways of increasing the effectiveness of instrumental exposi- 
tion. Because they enable the reader to visualize the concrete, 
they not only attract his attention, but sharpen his perception 
of the matter presented. 

It may be noted in passing that the use of the concrete in 
exposition is sometimes extended even to the point of making 
the whole explanation by description or narration. Everyone 
is familiar with the attempts to inform children about rain 
through the story of a raindrop, or to instruct them in matters 
of coinage and currency by means of the autobiography of a 
penny. And this same method may be effective in other than 
juvenile writing, for the grown-up has his childish delight in 
pictures and stories along with the thoughtfulness of maturity. 
Thus a writer who undertakes to explain how to sell books by an 
account of what one successful book agent did and said on a 
particular trip may suggest all the instructions that are neces- 
sary. Or, instead of a continuous narrative, a writer may ar- 
range several scenes or incidents after the fashion of a series of 
lantern slides. To explain the evil effects of our present indus- 
trial system on the boys employed, he may crystallize the whole 
matter into a few situations found in one. furniture factory. 
First, he will give an interview with the owner of the factory in 
his private office, then a conversation with the superintendent 
of one of the departments where the boys are at work, a picture 
of the boys and men passing out of the gate at noon, an interview 
with one of the factory youths found lounging in front of a 
pool room in the evening, and finally the comment of a high 
school pupil who worked in the factory during a summer 
vacation. In this dramatic way one of the menaces of the 

1 Le Baron Russell Briggs. The Mistakes of College Life, in Routine and Ideals. 
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“system ”’ is flashed across the reader’s mind. It is, after all, 
nothing more than pushing the method of exposition by 
exemplification to its logical extreme }— one specific instance, 
or a combination of several, so chosen and presented as to 
be typical of a general process or movement. It can be very 
effective, too, provided the writer. uses instances of the 
particular which faithfully represent the general, and pro- 
vided he can command sufficient graphic power and narrative’ 
skill to make the necessary impress upon his reader’s imagina- 
tion. Unless it is used very skillfully and conscientiously, 
however, it easily gives a misleading interpretation of the 
facts or degenerates into a crude form of purpose narrative. 

Finally, the writer of instrumental exposition must know how 
to make a good ending. It is highly important that he stop 
at once when he is through; yet a good conclusion is more than 
mere stopping. An abrupt, haphazard ending bewilders the 
reader just as an ending that is weak and flat disappoints him. 
Presumably it is natural to place last whatever is most important 
for the reader to remember. It may be that the writer will 
carefully summarize all that he has said, as do Greenough and 
Kittredge in their chapter, Language is Poetry: 


Thus we have subjected the principle that ‘language is poetry’ to a 
variety of tests. We have compared specific passages of poetry with ordi- 
nary phraseology, and have found a similarly metaphorical character in both. 
We have observed the imaginative nature of the development of many 
meanings from a simple root-idea. We have recognized the existence of 
many so-called ‘ figures of speech’ in the commonest locutions of everyday 
life. We may feel certain, therefore, that the principle is a sound one, and 
may utilize it whenever it appears to be useful in our further study of Eng- 
lish words.1 


But this form of conclusion has become somewhat stereotyped ; 
unless the purpose is severely informational, a summary often 
seems rather too formal and academic. A variation of this 
method may be made by bringing all the thought into one generali- 


' Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English S peech, Chap. IT. 
Copyright by The Macmillan Company. 
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zation. This is effective because, instead of merely restating what 
has been said, it gives the individual points a new and broader 
significance. Another way of clinching what has been said is to 
use the idea at the end that was used at the beginning. Some- 
times it is even possible to repeat a significant sentence from the 
initial paragraph or to paraphrase the title. In this way the 
reader recognizes that he has been brought back to the point 
where he started, and is pleased with the sense of having com- 
pleted the circuit of thought. This device, if it does not seem 
artificial, is really a very useful one, for it makes unity evident 
and emphasizes the central idea strikingly. But instead of re- 
peating in any way what he has said before, the writer may find 
it better to bring his exposition up to a high point and end there. 
In case he uses such a climactic ending, he will almost of necessity 
have to find some exalted idea to leave with his reader, as does 
William Morris in closing his lecture on The Art of the People: 


Meanwhile, if these hours be dark, as, indeed, in many ways they are, at 
least do not let us sit deedless, like fools and fine gentlemen, thinking the 
common toil not good enough for us, and beaten by the muddle; but rather 
let us work like good fellows trying by some dim candlelight to set our 
workshop ready against to-morrow’s daylight — that to-morrow, when the 
civilized world, no longer greedy, strifeful, and destructive, shall have a new 
art, a glorious art, made by the people and for the people, as a happiness to 
the maker and the user.! 


There is the possibility, too, of ending with an interrogation 
point. Although it is doubtful whether, in expository writing, 
it is ever wise to tease the reader’s curiosity, a writer who is 
discussing some difficult social or political problem which is 
without definite solution may well end with a stimulating ques- 
tion, an appeal for the reader’s continued thoughtfulness. But 
whatever the particular way of ending may be, the writer must 
realize that his last word is not only his last chance, but in many 
ways his best chance. If it is important for him to “ get his 
man ” in the beginning, it is doubly important for him to “ have 
his man ” at the end. 


1 Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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B. In AstTHetic Exposition 


1. Standards of effectiveness. — So far as the expository writ- 
ing of the world is concerned, it is evident that most of it is 
instrumental. But there is some expression of opinion, some 
passing of comment, some writing that is chiefly expository, 
quite outside the businesslike communication and instruction 
of the world of affairs. It appears, for instance, in the brisk, 
sprightly, charming letters which are exchanged between 
friends who have ideas and find delight in giving them fit 
expression. Then, too, there is the informal essay, wherein 
the writer makes his leisurely observations and reflections the 
subject-matter for a pleasant chat with the reader who has time 
to listen. Obviously in exposition of this sort effectiveness is 
to be measured primarily by the power of the writing to charm 
the reader rather than by its accuracy and clearness. Indeed, 
esthetic exposition is so loosely expository in nature, with its 
large use of the concrete, its free mingling with description and 
narration, that it must be measured by standards of its own. 

2. Application of general principles. — To be sure, effective- 
ness in esthetic exposition implies the skillful application of 
all the principles of composition. It may seem that Lamb’s 
Old China has no unity because of the many things 
which are mentioned therein besides china, and no coherence 
because the paragraphs ramble along without marking off defi- 
nite stages in the development of the thought; but there is a 
single idea in the piece, nevertheless, and everything holds | 
together perfectly. The truth is, in writing which is even partly 
pictorial and imaginative, the principles cannot be applied in 
the severely logical way in which they are applied to analytical 
writing. In any one of Lamb’s essays there certainly is unity ; 
but it is a matter of dominant impression rather than of strict 
logical relevancy. Similarly, there is no lack of coherence; 
but the parts fit together closely and smoothly more because 
they are fused by the warmth of the writer’s sentiment than 
because they are compressed by the power of cold reasoning. 
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Tn addition to this faithful following of the spirit of the great 
literary laws, the writer of esthetic exposition must bear in 
mind all else that makes for effectiveness in writing generally. 
He should always write sincerely, even when his mood is play- 
ful, and adapt his material to his reader sympathetically. He 
should begin attractively and end in a way that will give his 
reader a lingering pleasure over his ideas and his style. In 
particular he should make abundant use of concrete details 
chosen because of their suggestive value, and feel free to intro- 
duce bits of description or narration whenever an appeal to the 
senses can help to stir the reader’s imagination, or a recounting 
of experiences can serve to illustrate a point. Above all, he must 
be careful of his diction and of every detail of execution. In the 
informal essay or the friendly letter neither a long and logically 
sustained course of thought nor a prolonged series of entangled 
incidents is present to hold the reader’s interest, and finish is 
correspondingly important. Indeed, it is often said that the 
essay represents the quintessence of literature. Without lit- 
erary quality it cannot be highly effective. 

3. Special suggestions. — Two special suggestions may be 
made for securing effectiveness in esthetic exposition. In the 
first place, the writer ought to let himself go. He must have a 
good opinion of himself and not be ashamed of the pronoun “‘ I.” 
Nothing gives more charm to the letter or the essay of the sort 
we are here considering than the free play of the writer’s per- 
sonality. We delight to read such writing very much as we 
delight to engage a fascinating acquaintance in conversation, be- 
cause we find the individual himself charming. And this indi- 
viduality can leave its impress in countless ways. The title of 
an essay may be colored with it, as are so many of the titles 
used by Dr. Crothers and Dr. Van Dyke. Or, the opening lines 
of the piece, wherein some personal fancy steals out or some 
hobby is confessed, may greet the reader like a breath of fra- 
grant morning air suggesting the beauty of the day to come. 
So Leigh Hunt wins every kindred spirit whose eye falls on 
the first few sentences of his A Day by the Fire and Hazlitt puts 
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us on terms of easy intimacy with himself at once as we begin 
his essay On Living to One’s Self. But really the whole piece 
from beginning to end must be intensely individualized. The 
writer ought to talk easily about whatever interests him — some 
pleasant whim or engaging bit of sentiment, some innocent fancy 
or sober reflection, some favorite pastime or pet aversion — and 
do it in a manner entirely original. It should no more be 
possible for another person to clothe these thoughts in the 
same words than for him to have the same thoughts. Certainly 
no one but Charles Lamb could have given us Elia’s essays; 
no one but Robert Louis Stevenson could have written for 
“Mr. Fastidious Brisk.’ As the author of The Gentle Reader 
observes, literature of this sort ought to give a picture of a man’s 
disposition. Indeed the only check on a writer’s writing himself 
into his production is that set by his own sense of humor. He 
must not be awkward or offend delicacy. He must not be 
morbidly introspective or pessimistic—the world has un- 
happiness enough. Otherwise, he can be as odd as he likes and 
push himself forward as much as he likes. So long as he is 
good-natured and graceful in his self-revelation, his confessions 
and opinions will be delightful. 

Then, too, it will usually add to the effectiveness of esthetic 
exposition if the writer weaves a colored thread of some sort 
into his piece. It may be the “ golden woof thread of romance ”’ 
that is used. It may be a thread of tender sentiment, as in 
Lamb’s exquisite Dream Children, or one of mock seriousness, 
as in his Two Races of Men. In fact, the possibilities are well- 
nigh limitless, with pathos and humor and satire and all the 
shadings and combinations of these that are familiar to every 
lover of the essay. In the following well-known passage from 
Kenneth Grahame’s Golden Age, which illustrates many another 
point of effectiveness, there is a particularly happy use of topsy- 
turvy humor: 

These elders, our betters by a trick of chance, commanded no respect, 


but only a certain blend of envy — of their good luck — and pity — for 
their inability to make use of it. Indeed, it was one of the most hopeless 
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features in their character (when we troubled ourselves to waste a thought 
on them: which wasn’t often) that, having absolute license to indulge in 
the pleasures of life, they could get no good of it. They might dabble in 
the pond all day, hunt the chickens, climb trees in the most uncompromising 
Sunday clothes; they were free to issue forth and buy gunpowder in the 
full eye of the sun — free to fire cannons and explode mines on the lawn: 
yet they never did any one of these things. No irresistible Energy haled 
them to church 0’ Sundays; yet they went there regularly of their own 
accord, though they betrayed no greater delight in the experience than 
ourselves. 

On the whole, the existence of these Olympians seemed to be entirely 
void of interests, even as their movements were confined and slow, and their 
habits stereotyped and senseless. To anything but appearances they were 
blind. For them the orchard (a place elf-haunted, wonderful!) simply 
produced so many apples and cherries: or it didn’t, when the failures of 
Nature were not infrequently ascribed to us. They never set foot within 
fir-wood or hazel-copse, nor dreamt of the marvels hid therein. The mys- 
terious sources — sources as of old Nile — that fed the duck-pond had no 
magic for them. They were unaware of Indians, nor recked they anything of 
bisons or pirates (with pistols !), though the whole place swarmed with such 
portents. They cared not about exploring for robbers’ caves, nor digging 
for hidden treasure. Perhaps, indeed, it was one of their best qualities that 
they spent the greater part of their time stuffily indoors. 

a * * * * * * 


It was incessant matter for amazement how these Olympians would 
talk over our heads — during meals, for instance — of this or the other social 
or political inanity, under the delusion that these pale phantasms of reality 
were among the importances of life. We illuminati, eating silently, our 
heads full of plans and conspiracies, could have told them what real life was. 
We had just left it outside, and were all on fire to get back to it. Of course 
we didn’t waste the revelation on them; the futility of imparting our ideas 
had long been demonstrated. One in thought and purpose, linked by the 
necessity of combating one hostile fate, a power antagonistic ever, — a power 
we lived to evade, — we had no confidants save ourselves. This strange 
anemic order of beings was further removed from us, in fact, than the kindly 
beasts who shared our natural existence in the sun. The estrangement was 
fortified by an abiding sense of injustice, arising from the refusal of the 
Olympians ever to defend, retract, or admit themselves in the wrong, or to 
accept similar concessions on our part. For instance, when I flung the cat 
out of an upper window (though I did it from no ill-feeling, and it didn’t 
hurt the cat), I was ready, after a moment’s reflection, to own I was wrong, 
as a gentleman should. But was the matter allowed to end there? I trow 
not. Again, when Harold was locked up in his room all day, for assault 
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and battery upon a neighbor’s pig, —an action he would have scorned, 
being indeed on the friendliest terms with the porker in question, — there 
was no handsome expression of regret on the discovery of the real culprit. 
What Harold had felt was not so much the imprisonment, — indeed he had 
very soon escaped by the window, with assistance from his allies, and had 
only gone back in time for his release, — as the Olympian habit. A word 
would have set all right; but of course that word was never spoken! 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. Read the first chapter of Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey. 
You will find some passages which illustrate helpfully the relations 
of exposition and description. For instance, his account of his 
sleeping sack is primarily descriptive, yet it is really equivalent to 
an explanation of how all such sacks can be made. When he speaks 
of the horse as “a fine lady among animals,” he makes a general 
characterization; but when he passes to Father Adam’s donkey, he 
gives-a Bae ealae picture. 

2. To fix in mind the differences between the forms of composition, 
try to write pieces of exposition, description, and narration on each of 
the following: Frost, ice-harvesting, hazing, football, Hallowe’en, 
country school, James Whitcomb Riley. 

3. If you have never realized: how the dividing of a subject into 
parts helps to avoid confusion, read the humorous attempt at explain- 
ing baseball to a foreigner given in Gardiner, Kittredge, and Arnold’s 
Manual of Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 163-164. 

4. Try your own powers of analysis by preparing systematic 
answers to these questions: Why do college freshmen spell badly ? 
Why are dogs interesting? Why do people go to church? Why is 
history a favorite study? Why do boys smoke cigarettes? Why: 
do students “flunk”? Why is the New York Sun a widely known 
newspaper P 

5. Study definition as an expository method by working out your 
conception of a well-educated man, of a well-dressed man, of college 
loyalty, and of sport for sport’s sake. Are you content to use defini- 
tion alone ? 

6. Huxley was a master of comparison. Read his explanation of 
three hypotheses about the splitting up of sugar during fermentation, 
in his iecture on Yeast. He compares them with three ways of 


1 Used by permission of the John Lane Company. 
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destroying a card house. Read further in his lectures and essays 
to find other examples of simple, illuminating comparison. 

7. Can you explain the difference between wit and humor, imagi- 
nation and fancy, speculation and investment, socialism and anarchy, 
grammar and rhetoric, “cramming” and study, the Adlantic Monthly 
and the Century Magazine? What methods besides contrast would 
be helpful in these cases ? 

8. Explain the following character types, using different expository 
methods in combination: The teacher’s pet, the “‘tightwad,” the 
infant terrible, the baseball fan; the health crank, the “‘mollycoddle,” 
the village patriarch, the college sport, the river rat. 

9. How does the relation of the writer to the reader differ in an 
article in a trade journal, a textbook, a newspaper editorial, and a 
personal essay? How does the difference in this relation affect 
methods of presentation and standards of effectiveness ? 

10. What do you think of the following as titles for pieces of 
instrumental exposition? The Grist of the Gods; America’s Greatest 
Menace; The Chemistry of Sleep; Making Bad Boys into Good Men; 
Young China at School; The Man in the Cage; Industrial Education; 
It; New Trials for Old Favorites; The Great American Sneeze; 
The Ghost of the Third Term; The College Man and Music; The Effect 
of Natural Scenery on National Character ; Should Smith go to Church? 

11. Observe the various ways which expository writers find of 
beginning, and try to classify their methods, as you would the open- 
ings for a chess game. Can you make an absolute classification ? 

12. Have you ever tried to make your way about in a strange city 
with a guide? Did his occasional “Cross here” or “Turn to the right 
now” help you to avoid wrong turns and moments of confusion ? 
Did his remark that ‘‘This street runs parallel with the river” or “All 
our avenues run north and south” help you to get some conception 
of the city as a whole? Do you expect the same kind of guidance 
from an author whom you read? How do skillful expository writers 
give these “directions at the corners,” and yet save their work from 
being too stiff ? 

13. A preacher who was very successful in reaching the masses 
once said: “A sermon without illustrations is like a house without 
windows.” With this thought in mind study some piece of effective 
exposition like Mr. Bryce’s The American Commonwealth and observe 
the author’s use of description and narrative. 
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14. Have you ever tried to illustrate any of your expository 
writing with diagrams or photographs or original sketches? What 
are the essentials of a really serviceable illustration ? 

15. Read Ernest Poole’s article on How the Chicago Art Institute 
Reaches the People, in the Outlook, March 23, 1907, and Walter 
Weyl’s article on The Call of America, in the same magazine, April 23, 
tgro. Can you find other examples of exposition done entirely or 
largely through the concrete? Are they effective ? 

16. Study the ending of Chapter XIV in The American Common- 
wealth. Observe the ways in which other skillful writers close their 
pieces of exposition. Do you ever find them using several methods 
in combination ? 

17. Independent criticism of a simple kind affords excellent 
training. Read Professor Brewster’s Introduction to his Specimens 
of Modern English Literary Criticism, or Professor Gardiner’s Forms 
of Prose Literature, pp. 88-101, in order to become familiar with the 
principal types of criticism. Then write out your opinions of a 
current novel, a volume of poems, or the whole body of an essayist’s 
work. You need not confine yourself to books of literature if you 
are more deeply interested in music or painting or engineering. 

18. Have you read Dean Briggs’s School, College, and Character? 
Could you write an interesting opinion of the chapter on College 
Honor or the one on Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen ? 

19. Could you comment informally and interestingly upon any 
of the following matters? Early rising, dreams, owning books, loan- 
ing books, reading aloud, umbrellas, blue Sunday, magic lines, 
photographs, nicknames, old-fashioned folks. 

20. Do not fail to read something from the pen of each of the 
following present-day essayists: Samuel McChord Crothers, Henry 
Van Dyke, Kenneth Grahame, Augustine Birrell, Agnes Repplier, 
Edward Verrall Lucas. 
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CHAPTER VIII — ARGUMENTATION 


I. THE FIELD OF ARGUMENTATION 


A. Tue RELATION OF ARGUMENTATION TO EXPOSITION 


ARGUMENTATION is the form of composition that seeks to 
produce belief or conviction concerning a matter about which 
there is doubt or indifference. It is like exposition in that it 
has explanation for its first purpose; it is unlike exposition in 
that it explains matters about which there is difference of belief 
or conviction, while exposition explains only those things about 
which there are different degrees of understanding. Sometimes 
a full explanation is all that is required to change a person’s 
opinion or to convince him of his own error. In such cases, it 
may be seen at once, exposition performs the function of argu- 
mentation. Usually, however, when a person’s understanding 
is interwoven with personal interest, personal desire, personal 
prejudice, and the personal indifference that sometimes results 
from prejudice, a successful effort to make him understand from 
one’s own point of view involves awakening him from his in- 
difference, breaking down his prejudice, appealing to his power 
of reason, and if need be, showing that the dictates of reason are 
favorable to his own selfish or unselfish interests. To accom- 
plish all of these things is the work of him who would argue 
effectively. 

The element of exposition in argumentation ought to save 
us from the error of confusing an argument with mere contentious 
strife. All of us, no doubt, are familiar with the man who is 
ever looking for an ‘“‘ argument,”’ not in the hope that he may 
modify anybody’s opinions, but that he may succeed in humiliat- 
ing an opponent by proving him an ignoramus or a liar in the 
presence of others. This man ordinarily reveals his cheap 
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motive when he is fairly cornered. Instead of admitting his 
plight, he calls his opponent a fool, or if he doubts the advantage 
of that course, he seeks to cover up the weakness of his position 
by expressing surprise that anybody should thus maliciously 
try to misunderstand the matter at issue. Of course, petty 
wrangling of this character is not argument at all. It does 
not involve the first essential of argumentation; that is, clear 
and full explanation. 


B. THE ImporTANCE OF ARGUMENTATION 


Occasionally we hear the assertion that an argument serves no 
purpose, since an arguer never convinces those who hold an 
opposing view. This assertion is sometimes based on the false 
conception we have just considered, and sometimes on a cramped 
or hasty view of the results of an argument. It is true, unde- 
niably, that few persons will sacrifice their pride by admitting 
immediately after they have been addressed argumentatively 
that they have been convinced. Nevertheless, in the course 
of the argument, either voluntarily, or, in an unguarded moment, 
involuntarily, they have recognized the weakness of some part 
of the position they maintain or the strength of some part of 
that maintained by an opponent. In this manner, through his 
influence, they modify their views slightly. In due time they 
build new opinions upon those which have been modified. As 
time carries them farther and farther away from the heat and 
antagonism of the discussion, their new opinions reveal more 
and more of the character of the modified views. Thus, even- 
tually, the results of the argument become clearly evident. 

Few people appreciate the large place that argumentation 
holds in the transactions of life. Too frequently it is looked 
upon as being useful only in formal forensics and intercollegiate 
debates. This view is deplorable and false. Argumentation 
is used wherever persons who differ in opinion seek to stand 
on common ground, or where one of them strives to have his 
position accepted by the others. Thus, in the business man’s 
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efforts to increase trade, in the lawyer’s addresses before the 
court or the jury, in the editor’s defense of his political or ethical 
ideals, in the minister’s plea for religious development, in the 
teacher’s direction of his pupils’ opinions, in the countless 
persuasive personal letters which men and women of every 
calling or occupation write, and in the broken, disjointed con- 
versation of daily life, argument must be employed. In fact, 
argumentative principles and argumentative procedure are in- 
volved whenever one makes an effort to increase one’s influence 
in any direction. 

Happily, the value of argumentation is not limited to the 
immediate influence which the arguer gains by convincing his 
fellow beings; it extends to the permanent shaping of his own 
mental powers. In following argumentative processes, he de- 
velops the habit of thinking logically and of measuring motives. 
Accordingly, when doubt exists in his mind, he can make a 
dispassionate examination of the ‘‘ facts” involved, weigh and 
consider his own prejudices and his own weaknesses, and thereby 
learn how much of his uncertainty is well founded and how 
much of it is due merely to the universal will to doubt. Thus 
it may be seen that skill in argumentation serves one wherever 
research, original investigation, or experiment is to be made. 
The person who does pioneer service in any branch of knowledge 
or in any kind of transaction must not be wholly influenced 
by the traditions of the past, yet he must, for his own safety, 
have some regard for these traditions. As a result he is put in 
a position where he cannot wholly accept or wholly ignore the 
work of others save as he finds that this work will stand the 
scrutiny of argumentative examination. The tests that he is 
consequently called upon to make are sure to develop open- 
mindedness, patience, and habits of unprejudiced thinking. 


C. THe Kinps or ARGUMENT 


If for convenience of study we attempt to classify argumen- 
tation according to the twofold division of writing made at 
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the beginning of this book, we shall notice that it lies almost 
wholly within the field of instrumental composition. Further 
study will reveal the fact, too, that formal argument includes 
only a very small part of all argumentative writing. The 
occasions when people are willing to sit down and read a full 
discussion of a proposition, including a carefully phrased intro- 
duction, a formidable array of argument, and a well-rounded 
conclusion, are comparatively few. On the other hand, there 
are almost countless opportunities to employ the informal 
argumentative paragraph, the persuasive personal letter, and 
the expository discussion that is partly argumentative. Yet 
because the underlying principles of all kinds of argument are 
the same, and because the less formal arguments do not involve 
all possible processes, while the more formal ones do, it will be 
profitable for us to base our study largely on the latter. 


II. THE ARGUMENTATIVE PROCESS 
A. PHRASING THE PROPOSITION 


The first step in argumentative procedure is to know definitely 
what we intend to write about. This step is taken by expressing 
our subject in the form of a clear-cut, unambiguous proposition. 
In exposition, if we choose to do so, we can put our subject 
in one word ; for example, ‘‘ Peace.’” Now in treating ‘“‘ Peace ”’ 
in an expository essay, we might explain the origin of the move- 
ment toward international peace, we might discuss the workings 
of the numerous peace societies in the world to-day, or we might 
show the relation existing between commercial enterprise and 
the positive assurance of peace. In fact, we might treat any 
part of the subject that promised to be interesting to ourselves 
or our audience. But if we treat ‘‘ Peace” argumentatively, 
the smallest unit we can employ as a starting point in our 
discussion is a complete sentence. It is necessary for us to 
affirm or deny something about “‘ Peace” ; and we must limit 
ourselves to this one aspect of the subject. “ Peace is desir- 
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able,” ‘‘ Peace is unattainable,’ ‘‘ Peace is most certain when 
preparations for war are greatest,” “ An Anglo-American al- 
liance would promote peace,” ‘‘ The possibility of war does 


not retard commercial enterprise,” are some of the many forms 
in which the proposition might be expressed. It should be 
noted that every one of them provides the basis of a single, 
definite affirmation or denial. 

But the work of preparation is only begun when the writer 
‘has decided upon a proposition that to him seems to embody 
the matters to be argued; he must be sure that his reader also 
has in mind the same proposition and accepts it as satisfactory. 
In thus meeting his readers or his opponents on common ground 
at the outset lies the first great strength of the arguer. The 
fruitless results of ignoring this fact may be seen in many so- 
called arguments by curbstone statesmen. One of them says, 
for example, ‘‘ You ought to vote for Smith.” 

“You ought to vote for Jones,” the other replies; ‘for he 
is the better fitted for the office.” 

In the discussion that ensues, they do not at any time join 
issue because they did not have a common starting point. After 
they have contended until both are weary, one of them takes a 
parting shot by declaring, ‘‘ You dodge the issue; anybody 
knows that Jones is the more upright man.” 

“But that is not what we are talking about,” the other an- 
swers; ‘‘ I have been contending that Smith is a better business 
man.”’ 

In the form of a proposition, the starting point of the first 
was: “ Jones is morally well qualified for office”; that of the 
second: ‘‘ Smith has the executive ability to hold office.” And 
in the arguments adduced, each contender has had only his 
own proposition in mind. Now as we make progress in the 
study of our subject we shall see that in all argument, whether 
formal or informal, the one quality which we try to gain ourselves 
and demand of those who oppose us is definiteness ; and we must 
be content to seek this quality in vain unless we make our 
initial position not only clear but acceptable to our readers. 
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B. ANALYZING THE PROPOSITION 


1. Defining the terms. — After we have given our readers 
assurance that our proposition is one which reflects fairly the 
spirit of the question to be argued, we must satisfy them further, 
even though they be out of sympathy with our views, by ex- 
plaining or defining all the doubtful terms in the proposition. 
We saw in our study of exposition how difficult it is to phrase a 
definition that really defines, and here in the first step in argu- 
mentation we encounter the difficulty in its most formidable 
aspect. What, first of all, is a good definition? When is a 
definition adequate ? 

A definition is good, we learned in the preceding chapter, 
when, to express the matter simply, it gives us information which 
enables us to discriminate between the term defined and terms 
which are not the term defined. Usually our first step is to 
name the class in which the subject of the definition is included, 
and the next is to point out the specific characteristics which 
distinguish it from other members of the same class. Further- 
more, we must give the connotation of the term, and we must 
see to it that the definition does not include the term itself 
or any cognate of it. Ordinarily, too, the definition must be 
expressed in language more familiar to the reader than the 
term which designates the subject of the definition. Yet in de- 
fining the terms of a proposition, something more is demanded ; 
the context must be taken into consideration. For example, let 
us look at a proposition that has been discussed frequently 
during the past few decades, — ‘‘ Chinese immigration should 
be prohibited by law.” This proposition appears to be simple 
and direct. Its terms seem to require little definition. Yet 
not long ago in an intercollegiate debate, when the negative side 
maintained that the exclusion of the Chinese should be brought 
about through a treaty with China, and not by a prohibition on 
the part of the United States, the affirmative side produced defi- 
nitions of “ law ”’ which showed that the term included “ treaty,” 
quoted the Constitution in support of their definition, and 
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maintained that the affirmative side as well as the negative 
stood for exclusion by treaty. Now, it is true that treaties con- 
stitute a part of “ the supreme law of the land,” yet no one who 
reads the Article of the Constitution in which “ law ” is thus used 
can maintain in good faith that the word carries the same mean- 
ing in the proposition under discussion. The total signification 
of the sentence in Article VI and the total signification of the 
proposition make clear that “law” as applied to a treaty, which 
in its nature is an agreement, does not mean the same as “ law ” 
applied to a statute enacted by the legislative department of one 
government without the express willingness of another that 
may be concerned. The maker of artificial definitions of this 
kind disregards the fact that in bringing an audience to 
accept our definition of terms, we must strive not merely to 
make ourselves understood, but to reflect the spirit of the con- 
text of the words defined. We must use the words as they have 
come to be generally accepted in discussions of the question at 
issue. Our definition must not offend common sense. 

2. Finding the chief issues. — When we have put our subject in 
the form of a proposition that will admit of clear, fair, authorita- 
tive definition, we should, as the next step, study again the 
material on both sides of the question, — this time in the light 
of the proposition we have phrased. The first advantage of 
this study lies in the fact that it enables us to determine what 
things are unessential to the proving of the proposition. This 
work of negative selection is, as we shall see, no less important 
in argumentation than in the other forms of writing. The one 
who argues cannot put himself on a more direct road to failure 
than by ignoring the demands of relevancy in choosing the points 
which he hopes to prove. Yet many writers and speakers allow 
their enthusiasm for their subject to control them so completely 
that they forget this fact, and spend valuable space and time in 
proving things that have no important bearing on the question 
in hand. The admirers of an experienced temperance orator 
still wonder why he failed to enlist sympathy for his cause when, 
a few years ago, he was invited to address an audience of business 
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men in a Western city on the commercial advantages of a “dry” 
town, and spent a large part of_his time trying to show that the 
drinking of alcoholic liquor was responsible for the assassination 
of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. The emphasis that is placed 
upon such irrelevant matters not only takes attention from the 
real questions involved, but invariably causes a reader or hearer 
to lose confidence in whatever reasoning the arguer may employ 
in treating matters that really are relevant. The waste is not, 
therefore, merely an omission, but a step toward positive self- 
destruction. If we would avoid it, we must study the material 
for the purpose of eliminating matter that does not bear on the 
proposition set for proof. 

This study of both sides of the question helps us in another 
way to begin our argument on firm ground: it makes easily 
possible the frank setting forth of all matters that we are willing 
to grant simply for argument’s sake or to admit because they 
have a bearing on the proposition, yet are not harmful to the 
opinions we hold. Every question that merits support or attack 
contains matter of this character, and every writer of arguments 
is called upon frequently, either by his own zeal to be effective 
or by his opponents in person, to make such admissions. Indeed, 
one of the marks of the skilled arguer is his willingness to grant 
or admit many things. Such an attitude suggests fair-minded- 
ness and full knowledge. Yet when it is remembered that a 
single admission made unnecessarily may prove disastrous to 
one’s argument, we may see at once how important it is that one 
know what to admit. The only reliable method to follow is 
that of really gaining full knowledge. In other words, if we 
desire to win the esteem which comes to the experienced arguer 
because of his frank admissions, we must emulate the patience 
and thoroughness which make his admissions safe. 

Through these processes of exclusion and admission we come 
logically to the chief issues, the questions which must be 
settled in order to prove or disprove the proposition. Usually 
it is wise for the writer to enumerate these issues, — to state 
clearly just what he hopes to prove, — since such a course will 
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give the readers the framework of the argument at the beginning 
and thereby enable them to follow the writer easily. If, how- 
ever, the desire to produce a climactic effect should seem to 
demand that the full statement of the issues be withheld and 
that they be taken up one by one in the argument itself, it is 
none the less important that the writer have them clearly phrased 
for his own guidance. If he has before him in definite language 
the points he must prove, he will save himself the humiliation 
of failing to cover the ground completely, or, on the other 
hand, of having the divisions of his argument overlap. More- 
over, he will know for a certainty whether the climax toward 
which he strives is in reality a climax. Finally, he will be pre- 
pared to anticipate much of the argument that will quite cer- 
tainly be engendered in the minds of unfriendly readers. 


C. PROVING THE PROPOSITION 


1. The nature of proof. — Throughout the discussion of the 
preliminary steps in argument we have observed how important 
it is that we make it easy for our readers to see from their own 
point of view, or from a point of view not very different from 
their own, the things we desire to have them accept. We must 
not ask them to give up immediately and completely the fruits 
of a life of training and experience which has been different 
from ours, but instead, we must bring them to see that they ought 
to be receptive to a new interpretation of this training and this 
experience. Now, this careful regard for the attitude of our 
audience is even more important in the actual proving of the 
proposition than it is in the preliminary steps. ‘‘ Proof,” a 
much-respected writer has said, “is the sufficient reason for 
assenting to a proposition as true.”! If we hope, then, to make 
progress in our efforts to convince others, we must study pa- 
tiently the means of making it easy for them to assent. The 
experience of giving up their opinions must make as little 
trouble for them as possible. 


1 Wharton, Criminal Evidence, p. 3. 
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2. The means of proof: Evidence. — The only means of proof 
is what, in a term borrowed from the profession of law, is called 
evidence. Evidence is “ any matter of fact, the effect, tendency, 
or design of which is to produce in the mind a persuasion affirma- 
tive or disaffirmative of the existence of some other matter of 
fact.” 1 Thus we may see that much so-called argument, — 
mere assertion of belief or opinion, —is not proof at. all. 
Children and the unlettered may be excused for spending their 
time in asking that their words be accepted as final; but adults, 
though they have attained a position in the world which would 
seem to entitle them to an opinion, will, unless completely 
ignored, be asked to offer something additional which partakes 
of the nature of fact. 

3. Two kinds of evidence. — For convenience, evidence is 
usually divided into two classes, — direct and circumstantial. 
The first of these, direct evidence, tends to establish a fact 
immediately without any intervening inferences. Thus, if five 
students say they saw Kay, a classmate, cheating in an exami- 
nation, the evidence is direct. If they really saw him making 
use of unfair means, the question is settled. But direct evidence 
is not always reliable. In the first place, the witnesses may not 
be truthful. Possibly these five students did not see their class- 
mate cheat at all. It may be that he had offended them on 
some previous occasion and that they agreed to make a false 
report concerning his conduct in order to “ get even.” More- 
over, direct evidence has its weaknesses, even if the motives of 
_the witnesses cannot be questioned. Possibly, for example, the 
five students were unduly agitated over the character of the 
examination and thought they saw him copying from a slip 
of paper when, as a matter of fact, he was not doing so; or 
possibly they were unconsciously influenced by prejudice arising 
from his superior scholarship. Thus, in a number of ways, 
direct evidence may fail to prove. Nevertheless, when the wit- 
ness appears to be truthful and intelligent, his testimony ordi- 
narily carries conviction. 

1 Best, On Evidence, p. 5. 
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Circumstantial evidence “‘ tends to prove a fact in issue by 
proving other events or circumstances which, according to the 
common experience of mankind, are usually or always attended 
by the fact in issue.” ! It is, therefore, not a kind of evidence 
that proves immediately, but by inference from accepted facts. 
Thus, nobody saw Kay cheat in an examination, but he had been 
openly charged by Stanton, a fair-minded student, with stealing 
a ring; he had not studied seriously just before the examina- 
tion, and he had “ loafed ” throughout the earlier part of the 
half-year; he was, moreover, a weak student normally, and | 
rarely made creditable grades; he had on the morning of the 
examination boasted that he would make an A; his examination 
paper revealed a surprising amount of concrete detail; and when 
the next day he was called before the Committee on Scholarship, 
he had “‘ forgotten ”’ some of the details that he had used skill- 
fully in answering the examination questions. No one of these 
facts standing alone would justify us in saying that Kay cheated, 
yet the inference which, in the light of our experience, we draw 
from all the facts taken together, is that probably he was guilty. 
Still, this may be a case which represents the weakness of cir- 
cumstantial evidence; we may have drawn the wrong inferences 
from the facts. It is possible that Kay entered Stanton’s 
room just after a gust of wind had rolled the ring into an open 
register; he may have made the boast about making an A 
simply because he was aware that everybody knew him to be a 
poor student; his high grade on the examination was possibly 
due to the fact that the questions, as sometimes happens, called 
for the few concrete details he had “ absorbed ” in the course; 
and his inability to remember when questioned by the Committee 
the next day may have been the result of worry caused by a 
wholly false accusation that seemed difficult to disprove. Our 
experience has convinced us that there is always the possibility 
of more than one inference from a given set of facts. 

Nevertheless, circumstantial evidence frequently serves as a 
test of direct evidence. Sometimes the testimony of imperfect 


1 International Dictionary. 
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human beings is entirely set at naught by the unprejudiced, 
unalterable circumstances attendant upon the matter at issue. 
Let us take an example from politics. In the autumn of ro11 
it was said “ on good authority ” that the political unfriendliness 
shown by William Jennings Bryan toward Governor Harmon, of 
Ohio, was due to an unguarded remark made in 1908 by 
Governor Harmon’s young daughter. This daughter, it was said, 
not being old enough to know when to keep dinner-table secrets, 
told a very intimate girl friend in Texas, who was also the friend 
of one of the daughters of Mr. Bryan, that “ good old daddy 
doesn’t care if Mr. Bryan is defeated, for then he’ll be out of the 
way in 1912.” Inasmuch as it was known that both Governor 
Harmon and Mr. Bryan had daughters, the supposed explana- 
tion found many willing believers. An investigation, however, 
revealed circumstances that made the story absolutely impossible. 
(x) Governor Harmon’s daughters, all married, left home long 
before the campaign of 1908. (2) Not one of them ever had a 
girl or woman friend in Texas. (3) Not even his granddaughters 
could have taken part in the supposed transaction, for at that 
time the elder of the two was only six years old. It matters not 
how high the “ authority ” may be, it cannot maintain itself 
in the face of evidence of this kind. 

The ideal in proof is, of course, to combine direct and circum- 
stantial evidence. Things may not be what they seem to our 
senses, and there may be serious doubt about the value that 
should be attached to inferences we have drawn from circum- 
stantial facts; but if the direct evidence, the testimony of per- 
sons who observed the fact at issue, is supported by inferences 
from a chain of circumstances, or if, on the other hand, inferences 
are supported by a reasonable amount of direct evidence, there 
usually is little doubt about the merits of the question. If, 
for example, to return to our first illustration, several students 
should testify that they saw Kay cheat in an examination, and 
all the attendant circumstances pointed to his guilt, it would be 
very difficult to explain away both the direct evidence and the 
inferences. Sometimes an attempt at such an explanation is 
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successful, yet usually when observation and inferences harmo- 
nize, very little ‘‘ reasonable doubt ” remains. 

4. Sources of evidence. — If the proving of such a simple 
case as the one that has served us in illustrating the difference 
between direct and circumstantial evidence has so many possi- 
bilities, we can see at once that a proposition which involves a 
large number of facts, the experience of many men, and the in- 
terest of many others, could not be proved easily or simply. 
The variety of evidence that the proving of such a proposition’ 
demands makes it important that a student know every possible 
means of finding evidence and of bringing it to bear. The chief 
sources are personal’ observation, the testimony of individuals, 
newspaper files, magazines, government documents, reports of 
special commissions and committees, and books of reference. 
He must be able, therefore, to make first-hand observations and 
see their significance; he must know how to direct conversation 
with people who are interested in the subject; he must get the 
drift of opinion by reading magazine articles and other general 
discussions ; and he must follow possible lines of argument by 
reading special treatises and authoritative and official documents. 
All these sources he must know how to use. Furthermore, he 
must know how to make them fruitful by classifying and or- 
ganizing the material which he gets from them. He must not 
let himself believe that good intentions or sterling honesty or 
clever wit will take the place of abundant facts. 

5. Selection of evidence. — But we cannot profitably employ 
all the evidence we draw from these sources. In the first place, 
it is not all of equal weight. Moreover, the prejudices of the 
audience who will read the argument, their intellectual grade, 
and the character of other arguments that they have read or 
heard or will probably read or hear, make it advisable to choose 
between points that in the mind of the writer may seem to be 
equally important. Thus we come again to one of the cardinal 
principles of all creative work, — selection. 

We cannot, to be sure, select evidence according to rigid rule, 
yet it is advisable to keep in mind some principles of choice that 
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are well established. First of all, the evidence should give 
the important parts of our argument their due emphasis. Sec- 
ondly, it should meet squarely any important arguments which 
we are certain our readers will have in mind, either through 
previous reading or through a mere desire to believe the other 
side. Thirdly, the whole body of evidence which we submit 
should give the impression of fairness; for, we must always 
remember, the purpose of argument is to make it easy for the 
indifferent, the doubtful, and the antagonistic to believe as we 
believe. Finally, the evidence should be chosen for the con- 
structive harmony of its parts. That is to say, the individual 
points when brought into logical relation with one another 
should produce not only individual effects, but a convincing 
total effect. The completed argument should be more than 
equal to the sum of its parts. 

6. Tests of evidence. — If all arguing were pure reasoning 
about unquestioned facts, the problem of convincing our friends 
would be comparatively simple. Such a happy state of affairs 
would make it possible for the most elementary mind to reach 
thoroughly satisfactory logical conclusions. Unfortunately, 
however, the lot of mankind has been cast in a place where such 
Utopian conditions do not exist. Instead of enjoying the simple 
pastime of performing clever logical tricks with such unpreju- 
diced people as X, Y, and Z, we must deal with concrete men 
and women whose senses are imperfect, whose lives are full of 
inherited or acquired prejudices, and whose nearest approach 
to truth has been in a world where only half-truths exist. We 
must, then, in finding and selecting evidence, constantly guard 
against error by testing our own evidence and that which others 
have used in treating the same matters. 

a. Testing the source of evidence. — At the outset we should 
test the source of evidence. We should know what the source 
of evidence is, and whether this source is generally accepted as 
trustworthy. If, for example, in the preparation of a paper 
we must base our argument on the oral or written testimony 
of a witness, we must know first of all whether he is reliable. 
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Has he had opportunity to observe the facts involved? Does 
he habitually observe closely? Is he known to exercise due 
caution in reaching conclusions? Is he ordinarily influenced 
much by prejudice? Is he usually willing to express his opin- 
ions freely? Does he have a reputation for truthfulness and 
fairness? Or, if the source of evidence is one that is generally 
regarded as reliable, are there any special circumstances that 
might render trustworthy evidence unlikely in this case? For 
example, if a respected man in public life declares that a certain 
judge is a cheap politician and a “ crook,” his testimony will 
have comparatively little weight when it becomes known that 
this judge at one time rendered a decision that was very dis- 
tasteful to him. Or, if a food manufacturer questions the pro- 
fessional ability of a chemist, our confidence in his testimony 
will be shaken, probably, when we learn that the chemist at one 
time caused him to be convicted of adulterating food products. 
Likewise, a newspaper editor’s discussion of a man’s qualifica- 
tions for public office will not be accepted as the final word in 
the matter if we learn that the candidate was formerly the 
proprietor of a rival paper. Experience has led us to believe that 
the most conservative, the most public-spirited, and the most 
conscientious men may be influenced in what they see and in 
what they think by early environment, early dogmatic teaching, 
and, above all, by personal interest. Of course, if a man makes 
admissions that are hurtful to his closest interests or contrary to 
his known wishes, his testimony usually may be accepted as reli- 
able. If it is convincing at all it is overwhelmingly convincing. 
But such admissions are so clearly a violation of ordinary human 
conduct that they must be examined with the closest scrutiny 
before they are accepted in full faith. Ordinarily the best 
source of evidence is the witness who has established a reputa- 
tion for intellectual honesty, who has had an opportunity to 
observe the facts, yet who is essentially disinterested. 

b. Testing the terms of evidence. — Moreover, tests must be 
applied to the terms in which argument is expressed. We have 
noted many times in our study of the problems of writing that 
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language at best is a very imperfect medium. We have seen, 
too, in the earlier part of this chapter, how necessary it is in 
beginning an argument to make our readers understand words 
in the sense in which we use them. Now, in the entire argu- 
mentative process, there is need of similar care in examining 
the terms we use ourselves and those which other persons have 
employed in discussing the same questions. Vagueness and 
ambiguity do not belong inherently in some words; neither 
does definiteness belong in others. The manner in which a 
word is used makes it ambiguous or definite. Most of the 
familiar words in our language have two or more meanings. 
Our care must be to employ them in a context that will not 
confuse our readers, and to guard ourselves against being mis- 
led by other persons into like confusion. The popular form of 
this unfair use of a word is illustrated in the would-be profound 
statement made by a fourth-class stump speaker: “It seems 
surprising, fellow citizens, that it required fifty years and more 
for the people of this great country, supposedly living under a 
republican form of government, to see the great need of organiz- 
ing the Republican party!” In a simple, unqualified statement, 
“ course ” or “ school ” may be easily misunderstood in a college 
or university community, since “ course”” can mean either a 
branch of study pursued for one year, or all the studies that it 
is necessary to complete in order to receive a degree, and a 
“ school ” may be elementary, secondary, technical, or profes- 
sional. There is no absolute way of avoiding confusion in the 
use of terms; but the surest safety lies in a constant regard for 
the audience that will probably read one’s argument. 

c. Testing evidential inferences. — But the source of evi- 
dence and the terms in which evidence is expressed are usually 
less difficult to test than the inferences made from established 
facts. The importance of this latter test at once appears when 
we call to mind the many possibilities of error in making in- 
ferences. Every kind of argumentative sin demands justifica- 
tion or condonation if it is only committed in the name of logic. 
Anything is called logical that in the vaguest way conforms to 
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the mere mechanics of reasoning. What could be more puerile, 
for example, than the following nonsense expressed with sec- 
tarian warmth in a university pulpit: 


“T am not a heathen, therefore I am not a Mohammedan. 
I do not believe in Rome, therefore I am not a Catholic. 
But I am a Christian, therefore I am a Free Methodist.” 


From such palpable absurdities as this all the way down to 
error or weakness that requires the closest attention of trained 
intelligence, the dangers of inference range themselves. We 
must learn how to avoid them by studying the safe and the 
dangerous ways in which inferences are drawn. 

Let us first consider simple induction. “Induction is the 
process by which we conclude that what is true of certain indi- 
viduals of a class is true of the whole class, or that what is true 
at certain times will be true in similar circumstances at all 
times.” ! For example, the botanist observes in a dozen in- 
stances that a certain plant grows only in marshy ground, and 
infers that marshy ground is its habitat. The merchant learns 
that a man has refused to settle accounts at three or four stores 
and declares that “‘ that man doesn’t pay his bills.” The chem- 
ist, without knowing how many more elements may be discovered, 
infers that the properties of all elements as well as the properties 
of all compounds are periodic functions of the atomic weights. 
Since it is in this way possible to make safe generalizations from 
careful observation or study, persons are constantly in danger 
of thinking that the method is always sure to produce accept- 
able results. Thus we hear hasty generalizations every day. 
“ Dark green watermelons are always better than striped ones.” 
“Trees that are trimmed on the twenty-third of April always 
die; I have tried it two or three times.”’ “‘ All shoemakers are 
Socialists.” ‘The United States has the most poorly governed 
cities in the world.” “All authors smoke.” “ Labor unions 
favor dynamiting.” “All football players are short-lived.” 
Perhaps with greater justification the college president who has 


1 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, Book III, Chap. II. 
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observed that several good students have come from a certain 
preparatory school remarks: ‘“‘ Men who come from that school 
stand high in scholarship.” In all of these instances, regardless 
of the validity of the conclusion reached, it will be noticed that 
the reasoning is from specific facts to a conclusion which includes 
more than the individual cases observed. 

This method of reasoning, because of its adaptability, is 
open to much abuse. It is based on the assumption that things 
in this world can be classified, and that there is constancy, rela- 
tive or absolute, in natural processes. If, therefore, it is to be 
of service to us, we must always test our inferences by learning 
whether they are based upon the examination of a convincing 
number of cases that are in their essentials typical of a well- 
defined class. 

Deduction is the application of a general principle to a specific 
instance. It begins with a statement which has at some time 
been reached through the inductive process, and leads to the 
conclusion that what is true of the class about which the gen- 
eralization is made must be true of the individuals in the class. 
The typical form of deductive reasoning is the syllogism. Thus 
we say: 

All colleges teach language. 


This institution is a college. 
Therefore this institution teaches language. 


If we have begun reasoning of this kind with a general state- 
ment based upon sound induction, and have permitted no vague- 
ness or variation in the use of terms, there can be only one 
weakness or error to guard against: the introduction of new 
material in the conclusion. The following example is typical: 


Imagination is the sure mark of the inventor. 
Edison has much imagination. 
Therefore he is one of the leading inventors of the age. 


The great danger in the deductive method lies in its rigidity 
and consequent simplicity. It is not of value in most instances, 
because it cannot be applied. If we can bring inferences into 
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the iron-bound mold of a syllogism, we shall have no difficulty 
in gaining our point. But the concrete affairs of the world lend 
themselves so little to this method that when a student in the 
course of an argument finds himself surrounded by syllogisms, 
he may at once begin to examine the validity of the inductions 
upon which the syllogisms are based or ask himself seriously 
whether the proposition is a fit subject for argumentative dis- 
cussion. 

The simple inductive and deductive methods of reasoning are 
tested with less difficulty than two methods that spring from 
them: (1) reasoning from effect to cause and (2) reasoning 
from cause to effect. The study of these processes of making 
inferences should occupy a large part of the student’s attention, 
since they are more fundamentally a part of argumentation 
than any other means of reaching conclusions. 

The first of these, reasoning from effect to cause, is illustrated 
in scores of inferences in our daily lives. While we ride through 
the country we notice that the corn blades in some fields are 
split and broken, and remark that there has been a hailstorm 
in that community. Or when we get up in the morning we look 
out of the window and observe that it has rained during the night, 
since the walks and the lawns are wet. A large number of 
people in a town are stricken with typhoid fever and we say 
that the city water supply is contaminated. The same method 
is employed by the detective when, after scrutinizing the house 
in which a burglary has been committed, he says that the burglar 
broke into the house before or after a certain hour, that he en- 
tered at one window and departed through a certain door, that 
he was a small man, and that he was an experienced house- 
breaker. In making use of this method we must test it in at 
least three ways. In the first place, does the cause at which 
we arrive account wholly for the effect? For example, would 
a hailstorm produce all the effects we have noted on the corn? 
Would a contaminated water supply cause the prevalence of 
typhoid fever? Secondly, we must ask, could other causes 
produce the effect? That is, could not a violent windstorm 
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split and break the corn blades? Could not a careless dairy- 
man who supplies many of the residents of the city with milk be 
responsible for the fever? And finally, we must ask, are these 
causes really operative in this case? Carrying out our illus- 
trations, can we show that a violent windstorm passed over 
the community and produced the results on the corn which we 
noted? Can we show that a careless dairyman has distributed 
the germs of typhoid fever over the city? Sometimes when 
we have two or more possible causes to consider we must go one 
step further and show how it is probable that one of them pro- 
duced the known result. According to the demands of the 
case, we must apply these tests before we are certain that we 
have arrived at the true cause. 

Reasoning from cause to effect, though less definite in its 
results than reasoning from effect to cause, provides the means 
for many convincing inferences. Its strength lies in the fact 
that on account of the close relation of cause and effect, people 
ordinarily believe that the presence of a cause is a reasonably 
sure indication that the usual effect will follow. Thus the 
generally accepted belief in the efficacy of the early training 
of children leads us to remark that children who receive little 
parental attention will doubtless land in the penitentiary or come 
to some other bad end. The farmer observes that the weather 
is unusually dry for June or July, and without expressing the 
intermediate steps in his reasoning, announces that he must 
sell most of his colts at once because they will not sell well in 
the fall. Or it may be that a resident of our community who 
is well known for his sharp dealing is charged with embezzle- 
ment, and we at once declare that he is probably guilty. One 
danger in this form of reasoning is the possibility that some 
obstacle has prevented the cause from operating in the partic- 
ular case under consideration. For example, when our case of 
embezzlement is investigated, it may be found that the accused 
man did not have any opportunity to come into possession of 
the funds in question and that our reasoning from antecedent 
probability was therefore fallacious. Another danger lies in 
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the fact that what seems to be a cause may be only a preceding 
or attendant circumstance. Thus, Friday causes bad luck; the 
slightest change in an unimportant tariff law causes prosperous 
times throughout the country; the profession of certain reli- 
gious beliefs results in the winning of great battles on land and 
sea; and inat least one college, the singing of a certain unpopular 
hymn in chapel always results in an athletic defeat within a 
week. The wide prevalence of faulty reasoning of this kind, in 
every sort of matter, makes it important that we guard our- 
selves painstakingly against its allurements. We must be sure 
that the supposed known cause is really a cause, and that it is 
unobstructed in producing its normal effect. 

A method of reasoning usually associated with argument 
from effect to cause and cause to effect is analogy. It, too, 
must always be tested rigidly, inasmuch as its character renders 
it extremely liable to misuse. It is not in itself argument, but 
only a method of reasoning that serves to make argument 
striking. Fundamentally it is a comparison; but it is a com- 
parison of relations rather than of objects or ideas. For ex- 
ample, when a political speaker who was denouncing members 
of Congress for being away from Washington during session 
time cried, ““ How can a ship make a safe voyage when half the 
crew is ashore? ” his chief purpose was not to compare a ship 
and a nation, but to suggest that members of Congress bear 
the same relation to our national government that sailors 
bear to their ship. The danger lies in the possibility that the 
relations compared are not essentially alike. We know from 
our own observation and study that very few sets of relations 
have real similarity. Too many of them possess the weakness 
that is evident in the following example: A student who favored 
universal peace was trying to show the economic fallacy of a 
larger navy. ‘ Are we thus to go on forever appropriating more 
money year after year? ”’ he asked. “‘ If we were to meet a young 
lion in the jungle, would we try to feed him indefinitely to keep 
him from eating us, or would we try to kill him or make our 
escape?” By means of these questions the writer can easily 
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lead us to see his attitude toward the further increase of the 
navy, and he may delight our fancies; but are we ready to 
admit that his comparison is fundamentally sound? Has he 
arrived at the basic, essential nature of the case? Is the 
relation between the people of the United States and a large navy 
the same as the relation between a man and a hungry lion in the 
jungle? Unless we are content to let striking comparison lead 
us away from sound argument, we must always be putting the 
question: Is the analogy sound? 


Ill. THE BRIEF: A SPECIAL KIND OF OUTLINE 


It must be obvious that the tests we have been studying 
provide no means of ascertaining the total effect of the com- 
bined parts of a given argument. We must, therefore, as a pre- 
liminary to the writing of the argument itself, make some 
test of the organization of the evidence. The experienced 
writer, of course, may not find it necessary to make this test by 
constructing a written plan of any kind. It may be that his 
long practice has enabled him to display the parts mentally, 
and consequently to rearrange them and reproportion them with- 
out the assistance of any physical device. This, however, the 
beginner cannot hope to do. He must display the material so 
carefully that he, or a friendly critic, can see every element of 
strength and of weakness which it possesses. The best teachers 
and the best arguers unite in the belief that the most satisfac- 
tory means of making this test is through the brief, a kind of 
cutline peculiarly adapted to argumentative writing. It differs 
from other outlines in that they may employ a single term to 
represent an idea, whereas it expresses every idea or thought 
in the form of a complete sentence. The reason for this possible 
difference becomes evident when we remember that in argu- 
mentation we always deal with a proposition, not a word. 
We must make specific affirmations or denials, and this we can 
do only in sentences. The brief differs further from the less 
specialized kinds of outlines in that they may vary in form, 
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while it may not; they may represent any kind of relation or 
any part of a process, or no process at all, but the brief repre- 
sents only one kind of relation and always stands for a complete 
process. That is to say, the brief always gives in outline (1) a 
full explanation of the proposition to be proved, (2) the organiza- 
tion of the material to be employed as proof, and (3) a summariz- 
ing statement of what the evidence proves. Thus it invariably 
consists of an introduction, a brief proper, and a conclusion. 


A. Tue INTRODUCTION 


The first of these three, the introduction, should display all 
the steps in the argumentative process up to the proving of the 
proposition. It should, then, in the beginning show why the 
question to be argued is of interest at the time; it should include 
an adequate definition of all terms that seem to require defining ; 
it should contain a full statement of admitted or granted matter ; 
and it should present clearly the chief issues, — the subpropo- 
sitions which it is necessary to prove in order to prove the main 
proposition. Thus we may see and should bear firmly in mind 
that the introduction is wholly expository. If we find when we 
put our argument into the form of a brief that we have some 
proof in the introduction, we should reorganize the material 
at once. An open attempt to prove when we are supposed to 
be making an unbiased explanation will usually result in preju- 
dice against us and our cause. 

In the following specimen introduction, note especially that 
a scheme of numerals is employed to indicate the codrdination 
and subordination of parts, but that no word showing causal 
relationship is used between a coérdinate and subordinate part. 
Although the use or omission of such a word as “ for ” or “ be- 
cause’? may seem to be a matter that belongs to the mere 
mechanics of writing, the student will find that if he uses one 
of these words in the introduction, he will unconsciously drop 
into the method of proof when he should be employing the 
method of explanation, 
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ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
SHOULD BE BY EXAMINATION 


INTRODUCTION 


. The method of admission to American colleges is a matter of new 


national interest to-day, in that 

A. The prevailing system of admission by certificate has created 
much dissatisfaction in college circles. 

B. The system of admission by examination is being attacked by 
some of the secondary schools. 

The question is restricted by the following definition of terms: 

A. A college as herein treated is an institution of higher learning 
which provides primarily courses of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or similar non-professional! degree. 

B. The freshman class is the first of the four regular college classes. 

The discussion can be further limited, in that 

A. The affirmative admits that entrance examinations have been 
subjected to some just criticism. 

B. The affirmative does not propose a system of examinations that 
shall be in writing exclusively. 

Those who favor the system of admission by examination hold the 
following views: 

A. The certificate system is unsatisfactory. 

B. The examination benefits the secondary school. 

C. It benefits the student entering college. 

D. It benefits the college as an institution. 

Those who believe that admission should not be by examination hold 
these clearly opposite views: 

A. The examination system is not beneficial to school or college. 

B. On the contrary, it tends to make our high schools into mere 
fitting schools. 

C. The certificate system, where it has been tried, has proved satis- 
factory. 

From these conflicting opinions it appears that the following points 
must be determined : 

A. Is the certificate system satisfactory ? 

B. Does the examination system benefit or injure the secondary 
school ? 

C. Does it benefit the student entering college ? 

D. Does it benefit the college as an institution ? 
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B. Tue Brier PROPER 


The brief proper should display in logical order the evidence 
with which the writer seeks to establish his position. It should 
be expressed in specific terms, and should not omit anything 
“contributory to proof’ that the writer expects to present in 
the completed argument. This fact should be borne constantly 
in mind, since many students think they have made a brief 
when in fact they have only expressed a vague notion of what 
might be done if intellectual energy were applied. If it should 
seem wise not only to offer direct, positive argument, but also 
to defend one’s position against arguments which have been 
made by others, or might, perchance, be made by one’s readers, 
this refutation should be incorporated in the brief proper. Its 
position should be determined by the demands of coherence 
and emphasis. 

In the specimen brief proper which follows, note first that 
each main statement corresponds to one of the chief issues set 
forth in the introduction. Note also that the order followed 
is first the statement to be proved, then the evidence supporting 
the statement. The logical relation between a main conten- 
tion and a subordinate one supporting it is expressed by “ for ” 
or “because.” Of course, it would be possible to reverse the 
order and present the proof before the statement which it is to 
prove, expressing the relation between the main and subordi- 
nate part by the use of “ therefore”; but this arrangement is 
such a clear case of “ putting the cart before the horse ”’ that it 
cannot be regarded as a usable test. We like, ordinarily, to 
know what a person is trying to prove before he submits evi- 
dence. Note further that each symbol stands for a complete 
statement, and that the order of the symbols does not vary: 
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BRIEF PROPER 


Admission to the freshman class in American colleges should be by exam- 
ination, for 
I. The certificate system is not satisfactory, for 
A. The certificate is not sufficient proof that the applicant has done 
the work which it supposedly represents, for 

1. The applicant may have received passing marks because of 
favoritism. 

2. He may have slipped through without getting the work 
thoroughly enough to result in lasting benefit. 

B. Colleges must determine for themselves who is qualified to enter, 
for 

1. It is they that are held responsible for the kind of product 
they give to the world. 

C. High schools vary in efficiency, for 

1. Some are hampered by lack of equipment. 

2. Some, because of local conditions, maintain a much lower 
standard than others. 

II. The examination system benefits the secondary school, for 
A. It raises the standard of scholarship, for 
1. The school will prepare its students more thoroughly, for 
a. It will desire the students to be sufficiently prepared 
to pass any college entrance examination. 
B. It benefits the individual who expects to go to college, for 
1. He will study more conscientiously, for 
a. He will wish to be prepared to pass any college entrance 
examination. 
2. It provides a definite, stimulating ideal for him. 
III. The contention that the examination system would make mere fitting 
schools of our high schools is unfounded, for 
A. The examination system would require no special preparatory 
course in high school, for 

1. The examination could be given on subjects taught in good 
high schools all over the country. 

2. It might be made to cover the subjects which would ordi- 
narily be taught, regardless of their special value as prep- 
aration for college. 

B. Many of our best high schools at the present time offer optional 
courses for those who do not expect to attend college. 
IV. The examination benefits the student upon his entrance to college, for 
A. He is given an equal opportunity with other students, regardless 
of the high school which he attended, for 
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1. The examination constitutes an unvarying requirement for 
all applicants. 

B. He is not handicapped by classmates with meager preparation, 
for 

1. The examination demands some degree of available knowl- 
edge and skill. 

C. He has been enabled to find his weak spots. 

D. He gains more confidence in himself. 

V. The examination system benefits the college as an institution, for 
A. The standard of scholarship is raised, for 
1. A better class of students is obtained, for 
a. The examination tends to exclude those insufficiently 
prepared, for 
(1) Many weak students, who could be admitted 
by the certificate plan, do not try to pass the 
examinations. 
(2) Many others fail. 
B. The professors are enabled to do more effective work, for 
1. They have some notion of the ability of the students. 
2. The students are more or less uniform in their ability, for 
a. They do not fall below a fixed standard. 

C. Institutions now employing the examination system, though some 
of them propose modifications, stand firmly in favor of the sys- 
tem in its essentials, for 

1. Harvard favors it. 
2. Yale favors it. 

3. Columbia favors it. 
4. Princeton favors it. 


C. Tue CoNncLUSION 


The purpose of the conclusion is to summarize and intensify 
the brief proper. The conclusion is a reminder that the state- 
ments set for proof have really been proved. It should always 
be specific. Consequently, to close a brief with such an indefi- 
nite expression as, — 


“T. Summary of points proved.”’ 
bespeaks either inadequate knowledge or laziness, — two things 
alike fatal in an argument. Note how the following specimen 


conclusion brings together the main points of the preceding 
brief proper. 
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CONCLUSION 


Admission to the freshman class in American colleges should be by exam- 
ination, for 
I. The certificate system is unsatisfactory. 
II. The examination system benefits the secondary school. 
III. It does not change the school’s purpose by making it a mere fitting 
school. 
IV. It benefits the student upon his entrance to college. 
V. It benefits the college as an institution. 


D. THe Parts BroucHt TOGETHER 


Now that we have considered the three parts of the brief 
separately, let us view them as they stand together. Note 
that the entire brief represents one complete process: the intro- 
duction states the case, the brief proper proves the case 
stated in the introduction, and the conclusion brings to- 
gether the points that were stated in the introduction and 
proved in the brief proper. A study of the completed brief 
ought to enable the writer to modify any part of the process 
before he applies himself to the work of writing out the full 
argument. It is always much easier to change the framework 
than the perfected structure. 


ADMISSION TO THE FRESHMAN CLASS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
SHOULD BE BY EXAMINATION 


INTRODUCTION 


I. The method of admission to American colleges is a matter of new na- 
tional interest to-day, in that 

A. The prevailing system of admission by certificate has created 
much dissatisfaction in college circles. 

B. The system of admission by examination is being attacked by 
some of the secondary schools. 

II. The question is restricted by the following definition of terms: 

A. A college as herein treated is an institution of higher learning 
which provides primarily courses of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or similar non-professional degree. 

B. The freshman class is the first of the four regular college classes. 

III. The discussion can be further limited, in that 
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A. The affirmative admits that entrance examinations have been 
subjected to some just criticism. 
B. The affirmative does not propose a system of secendhuteous that 
shall be in writing exclusively. 
IV. Those who favor the system of admission by examination hold the 
following views : 
A. The certificate system is unsatisfactory. 
B. The examination benefits the secondary school. 
C. It benefits the student entering college. 
D. It benefits the college as an institution. 
V. Those who believe that admission should not be by examination hold 
these clearly opposite views: 
A. The examination system is not beneficial to school or college. 
B. On the contrary, it tends to make our high schools iato mere 
fitting schools. 
C. The certificate system, where it has been tried, has proved sat- 
isfactory. 
VI. From these conflicting opinions it appears that the following points 
must be determined : 
A. Is the certificate system satisfactory ? 
B. Does the examination system benefit or injure the secondary 
school ? 
C. Does it benefit the student entering college ? 
D. Does it benefit the college as an institution ? 


BRIEF PROPER 


Admission to the freshman class in American colleges should be by exami- 
nation, for 
I. The certificate system is not satisfactory, for 
A. The certificate is not sufficient proof that the applicant has done 
the work which it supposedly represents, for 
1. The applicant may have received passing marks because of 
favoritism. 
2. He may have slipped through without getting the work 
thoroughly enough to result in lasting benefit. 
B. Colleges must determine for themselves who is qualified to enter, 
for 
1. It is they that are held responsible for the kind of product 
they give to the world. 
C. High schools vary in efficiency, for 
1. Some are hampered by lack of equipment. 
2. Some, because of local conditions, maintain a much lower 
standard than others. 
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II. The examination system benefits the secondary school, for 
A. It raises the standard of scholarship, for 
1. The school will prepare its students more thoroughly, for 
a. It will desire the students to be sufficiently prepared 
to pass any college entrance examination. 
B. It benefits the individual who expects to go to college, for 
1. He will study more conscientiously, for 
a. He will wish to be prepared to pass any college entrance 
examination. 
2. It provides a definite, stimulating ideal for him. 
Ill. The contention that the examination system would make mere fitting 
schools of our high schools is unfounded, for 
A. The examination system would require no special preparatory 
course in high school, for 

1. The examination could be given on subjects taught in good 
high schools all over the country. 

2. It might be made to cover the subjects which would ordi- 
narily be taught, regardless of their special value as prep- 
aration for college. 

B. Many of our best high schools at the present time offer optional 
courses for those who do not expect to attend college. 
IV. The examination benefits the student upon his entrance to college, for 
A. He is given an equal opportunity with other students, regardless 
of the high school which he attended, for 
1. The examination constitutes an unvarying requirement for 
all applicants. 
B. He is not handicapped by classmates with meager preparation, 
for 
1. The examination demands some degree of available knowl- 
edge and skill. 
C. He has been enabled to find his weak spots. 
D. He gains more confidence in himself. 
V. The examination system benefits the college as an institution, for 
A. The standard of scholarship is raised, for 
1. A better class of students is obtained, for 
a. The examination tends to exclude those insufficiently 
prepared, for 
(rt) Many weak students, who would be admitted 
by the certificate plan, do not try to pass the 
examinations. 
(2) Many others fail. 
B. The professors are enabled to do more effective work, for 
1. They have some notion of the ability of the students. 


} 
1 
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2. The students are more or less uniform in their ability, for 
a. They do not fall below a fixed standard. 

C. Institutions now employing the examination system, though some 
of them propose modifications, stand firmly in favor of the 
system in its essentials, for 

1. Harvard favors it. 
2. Yale favors it. 

3. Columbia favors it. 
4. Princeton favors it. 


CONCLUSION 


Admission to the freshman class in American colleges should be by ex- 

amination, for 

I. The certificate system is unsatisfactory. 
II. The examination system benefits the secondary school. 
III. It does not change the school’s purpose by making it a mere fitting 

school. 

IV. It benefits the student upon his entrance to college. 

V. It benefits the college as an institution. 


IV. THE COMPLETED ARGUMENT 


A. THe CoMPLETED ARGUMENT AND THE BRIEF 


When the student comes to the writing of the argument 
itself from the brief he has constructed, the one problem that 
causes him sore distress is that of retaining form and sequence 
without making the paragraphs bony and lifeless. In Chapter V 
we saw how much skill the writer of any kind of composition 
must have in order to give flesh and blood to a mere literary 
skeleton. Undoubtedly no other form affords so much trouble 
in this respect as does argumentation. If an argument is to 
be convincing, it must have close logical structure. This 
structure is easily expressed in the brief. Since the brief is 
written in complete sentences, and since the sentences are 
connected by “for” or “ because,” it requires little effort to 
rewrite the brief in the form of paragraphs and call the result 
a completed argument. But it is, of course, no such thing. It 
possesses only plan, organization. It has not been vivified to 
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meet the demands of the writer’s audience. Consequently, it 
falls short of being real communication between writer and 
reader. 


B. THE ComPLeETED ARGUMENT AND THE AUDIENCE 


The completed argument must be adapted to the audience 
to whom it is addressed, first by skillful approach. We have 
seen that the plan of the introduction is in itself designed to 
overcome prejudice. An even greater factor, however, in deter- 
mining whether the argument proper will receive a fair hearing 
is the manner in which these introductory explanations are 
offered. If people were merely indifferent, a clear explanation 
might quicken them to a willingness to be convinced; but in 
many cases they are not only indifferent, but hostile. We 
must, then, perform the double task of lulling their hostility 
and arousing their sympathy. To do this, it is necessary to 
avoid antagonizing any opinions which they hold firmly, and 
at the same time to direct their attention to opinions which 
would not ordinarily receive their thoughtful consideration. 
Such a task, it must be evident, involves more than the presen- 
tation of the bald preliminary facts. Above all else, the intro- 
duction must be tactful. As an example, let us look at a para- 
graph of the introduction written from the brief we have studied. 


BRIEF — INTRODUCTION COMPLETED ARGUMENT — 
INTRODUCTION 
I. The method of admission to During the past four or five 


American colleges is a matter of years the method of admitting 
new national interest to-day, students to American colleges has 
in that aroused vigorous and sometimes 
bitter discussion among educators 

A. The prevailing system of all over the country. The colleges 
admission by certificate assert that the class of students 
has created much dissatis- they receive under the prevailing 
faction in college circles. system of admission by high school 
certificate is very poor, and they 

attach much of the blame to the 

certificate system. The high schools, 
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on the other hand, believe that the 
colleges are unwarrantably setting 
themselves up as judges of the 
efficiency of secondary education, 
and favor resisting any further 
“domination” of this kind. The 
question, then, is one of vital im- 
portance, inasmuch as neither the 
high school nor the college can at- 
tain the highest degree of efficiency 
until each is working in coérdina- 
tion and harmony with the other. 
The system of admission to college 
which will best bring about this har- 
mony is the system that we want 
in America to-day. 


B. The system of admission by 
examination is being at- 
tacked by some of the 
secondary schools. 


In the body of the argument, adaptation must take on the 
character not only of attitude, but of emphasis as well. Expo- 
sition represents things in their true proportion, but argumen- 
tation emphasizes the things about which there is the greatest 
demand for unanimity of opinion or action. It dwells upon 
some parts, emphasizing them through different views or ap- 
proaches until they stand quite out of their real proportion, in 
order that the reader may think about them fully enough to 
overcome his prejudice or indifference. We cannot, of course, 
have an example of emphasis by proportion in one isolated para- 
graph, but we can see how the mere framework of a point in an 
argument may be developed. 


BRIEF PROPER 


Admission to the freshman class 
in American colleges should be by 
examination, for 
I. The certificate system is not 

satisfactory, for 


BODY OF THE ARGUMENT 


The first reason why admission 
to American colleges should be 
by examination is that the alterna- 
tive plan, the certificate system, is 
unsatisfactory. As conditions exist 
now in most parts of the country, 
the college must take for granted 
that the applicant is amply fitted 
for admission, simply because he 
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A. The certificate is not suffi- 
cient proof that the appli- 
cant has done the work 
which it supposedly repre- 
sents, for 


1. The applicant may have 
received passing marks 
because of favoritism. 


2. He may have slipped 
through without getting 
the work thoroughly 
enough to result in last- 
ing benefit. 


Even the conclusion affords opportunity for adaptation. 
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has a high school diploma and a 
certificate stating that he has a 
certain number of credits in each 
study. This is asking too much of 
the college. Such an attitude does 
not take into consideration how the 
student may have got through high 
school, or how poorly he may have 
done his work. Every year some of 
the students who fall behind in 
college and are ‘“‘dropped,’’ confess 
that they did not learn how to work 
while in high school because for 
some reason they were specially 
favored by their teachers, or because 
their parents used their official 
or social influence to have them 


.passed. Furthermore, there are al- 


ways many pupils who barely 
succeed in passing, but who, once 
they have passed, are graduates 
of the school. Now students of both 
these classes scarcely deserve to be 
graduated from any high school, 
much less to enter college upon a 
par with other students who have 
done faithful, conscientious work. 
Yet under the certificate system 
such a state of affairs is fostered. 
To permit it to continue is mani- 
festly unfair to the college, the high 
school, and the improperly prepared 
student who thinks for the time 
that he profits by it, and is degrading 
to the good student who would have 
no trouble in gaining admission 
under any system of examinations. 
Surely in this respect reform is 
needed.} 


Its 


chief purpose, it is true, is to round off the argument: it should 


1 The references cited as sources of evidence are purposely omitted by the authors. 
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summarize; it should refer only to points that have been estab- 
lished in the body of the argument; and it should reaffirm the 
proposition set for proof, in order that the reader may see un- 
mistakably that the argument supports the proposition. Yet 
the writer may so completely permeate this purely intellectual 
purpose of the conclusion with the spirit of some great emotion 
or some great interest which touches the audience closely, 
that the conclusion will become an appeal as well as a summary. 
Study the character of the conclusion printed below. Note 
that it not only summarizes the argument, but relates it to the 
conditions in the educational world which were set forth in the 
introduction. 


CONCLUSION DEVELOPED CONCLUSION 


Admission to the freshman class: In solving this vexatious ques- 


in American colleges should be by 
examination, for 

I. The certificate system is un- 
satisfactory. 


tion, then, the way seems clear. 
We cannot rely upon the certificate 
system, because it is insufficient as 
proof of fitness, it disregards largely 


the responsibility of the college, and 
it provides no line of demarcation 
between high schools that are good 
and those that are relatively poor. 
On the other hand, the examination 
system benefits the secondary school 
by leaving it free to adapt its course 
to local needs without rendering 
itself inadequate as a preparatory 
school for the few who desire to go 
to college. Furthermore, this system 
benefits the individual student by 
providing him with a definite ideal 
before he enters college, and later by 
relieving him of the handicap of 
working with students who are in- 
sufficiently prepared. Finally, it 
benefits the college as an institu- 
tion by enabling the professors to 
maintain a higher standard of 
scholarship. Thus it is not diffi- 


II. The examination system bene- 
fits the secondary school. 
III. It does not change the school’s 
purpose by making it a mere 
fitting school. 


IV. It benefits the student upon 
his entrance to college. 


V. It benefits the college as an 
institution. 
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cult to see that this system goes 
further than any other toward 
satisfying the demands of both 
classes of institutions concerned. 
It would reduce the present unrest 
and misunderstanding by establish- 
ing a free codrdination and a digni- 
fied harmony between the high 
school and the college. 


V. EFFECTIVENESS IN ARGUMENTATION 


A. In Format ARGUMENT 


Before we leave our subject, we should fix firmly in mind a 
few qualities which effective argument must possess. In the 
first place, let us remember that the characteristic quality of 
formal argument is strength. Clearness, the characteristic 
quality of exposition, grows out of intelligent knowledge; but 
strength grows out of intelligent earnestness. Strength is 
revealed especially in the firmness with which a writer lays hold 
of and treats evidence. He plans his argument so thoroughly 
and selects such an abundance of material that the structure 
which he erects does not need the feeble buttressing of his own 
personal opinion. Consequently, he does not have his pages 
covered with “It seems to me,” “I think,” and “TI certainly 
believe.” The hesitancy which such expressions display never 
will win thinking men and women away from opinions that 
have gained possession of their minds through training, long 
association, or independent reasoning. The impression of 
strength is deepened, too, if the writer constantly shows that the 
argument and the materials employed in the argument are 
vitally related to the rest of the world; that they are not iso- 
lated, not things apart, but are significant because on every 
hand they touch the life in which the reader is interested. No 
opportunity to use fresh statistics or concrete examples should 
be overlooked. Strength is gained also if the writer produces 
an impression of completeness. How difficult it is to do this 
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we may readily see if we call to mind the fact that in most 
cases it is not possible to treat all the points involved in an argu- 
ment; that in order to have an opportunity to drive home some 
of them, others which the reader may possibly think important 
must be ignored. This condition, natural in argument, creates 
the danger of leaving the impression that too much remains 
unsaid; that the argument is full of gaps which the writer left 
simply because he had not evidence with which to fill them. 
Such an impression may be avoided and an equally definite one 
of completeness may be gained by giving conscious attention 
to the making of transitions between the parts that do receive 
treatment. If the reader swings along smoothly, he will not 
only catch the full force of all the argument, but will find no 
reason for questioning the writer’s motive in determining which 
points should be emphasized. 


B. In InrormAaLt ARGUMENT 


In less formal arguments, — and these, we have already ob- 
served, constitute by far the larger part of all argumentative 
writing, — we must measure our work by other standards of 
effectiveness. In newspaper editorials, in essays and addresses 
that are argumentative only in part, in the less formal magazine 
articles, and in persuasive business letters, convincingness 
must be secured by methods often quite different from those 
employed in the formal forensic. It will profit us to study two 
or three of the differences. 

In the first place, the mechanical structure of these arguments 
is usually less rigid. Inasmuch as they ordinarily treat matters 
with which the reader is already somewhat familiar, there is 
likely to be no formally stated proposition. For the same 
reason, very little preliminary definition or explanation is neces- 
sary. Furthermore, it is usually unnecessary to make a long, 
detailed analysis of the question in order to arrive at the issues; 
and the issues themselves need not be presented in formidable 
military array. Possibly the argument is to be only a paragraph 
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long, or if it is to be longer, perhaps the writer wishes to deal 
with only one point to the exclusion of all others. In either 
case he must come without delay to the matter to be argued. 
And the argument itself must not sacrifice the reader’s time with 
carefully guarded approaches and deeply laid plans of defense. 
Instead, it must merely suggest to him that among opinions 
on the subject discussed, here is one that he must give fair con- 
sideration because common sense demands it. He is not obliged 
to make immediate reorganization of all his views on the subject, 
but only to give this opinion a place. The purpose of such argu- 
ments demands always that there be a minimum of machinery. 

Frequently, too, the treatment of the material is different. 
Since arguments of this kind must win the attention of busy 
men and women who have not set aside a period of time for the 
detailed consideration of the subject as they would do in read- 
ing a long argument or in listening to a debate, the material 
must be not only sound but attractive. It must easily catch 
and keep the attention of the readers. Consequently, much 
illustration is desirable. Moreover, if the writer finds it neces- 
sary to employ statistics, he must simplify and clarify their 
presentation so that they will not leave the impression of tech- 
nical study which long tables and figures usually produce. It 
should be observed, too, that arguments of this kind may not 
appear in the garb of formal reasoning at all. They may be 
exposition with only occasional persuasive touches, or they may 
be expressed in the form of narration, the incidents in the narra- 
tive serving to present the argument concretely. To be sure, 
it is usually impossible in this informal treatment of material 
to produce the impression of completeness that we have found 
desirable in more formal argument. The writer can, however, 
inspire confidence by creating an impression of grasp and 
breadth of view. If he possesses full knowledge and exercises 
skill in treating a narrow field, he can lead his readers to believe 
that if he but had an opportunity to deal with the subject ex- 
haustively, all that he should say would be just as good as the 
sample he has given. 
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The informal arguments of everyday life are different from 
the well-rounded, elevated ‘“‘ pure argument” in one other 
respect: the writer’s attitude toward his audience is more 
familiar. It is true that anyone who hopes to write any kind 
of argument successfully must not stand aloof from his audi- 
ence; but in many kinds of informal argument, only the writer 
who works his way into the most immediate interests and sym- 
pathies of those who read can really make progress in changing 
opinion. In many persuasive letters this familiar tone is merely 
the expression of full personal knowledge of the one to whom 
the letter is addressed. In the editorial it may assume the 
attitude of leadership. The editor believes that his position and 
his experience entitle him to speak frankly and without over- 
judicious qualification or reservation. He believes further 
that the reputation he or his paper has for sound reasoning will 
help his readers to look at matters as he sees them, even though 
his argument appear bit by bit during a week, a month, or a year. 
Because the writer assumes this attitude of close acquaintance, 
he takes many liberties that would be dangerous in a formal, 
exhaustive treatment. He may, for instance, appear not to 
hold himself too seriously at times; or he may depart from trip- 
hammer argument and risk a touch of irony or pathos, or resort 
to abundant humor. Like the writer of formal arguments, his 
purpose is to convince; but instead of convincing by one over- 
whelming stream of evidence, he convinces by offering to direct 
his reader here, to make a friendly suggestion there, or to point 
out the absurdity or impossibility of a plan proposed by some 
one else. In other words, he argues in the spirit of a personal 
guide, a personal friend, or a friendly critic. 

Study the following specimens of effective informal argu- 
ment: 


(1) [No TITLE] 


“Free Trade Helping our Island Traffic” is a newspaper headline over 
the encouraging report of the chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. Of 
course, it helps traffic; that is the purpose of free trade, precisely as it is 
the purpose of protection to keep down traffic between nations. Here we 
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have another conspicuous example of the benefit of freer commerce and in- 
cidentally convincing evidence of thé damage done by false ideas as to na- 
tionalities. A few years ago, in Spanish days, anyone who suggested the 
removal of tariff barriers against Philippine products would have been de- 
cried as an enemy of American labor. He would have been asked whether 
he wished Philippine pauper-labor to take the bread out of the mouths of 
American workingmen, with their high standards of living. Now, with an 
approach to free trade, the only persons complaining are the Trusts that 
profited by the tariff. If we could conceive of the United States annexing 
France or Brazil, the tariffs against those countries would come off precisely 
as have those against Porto Rico and the Philippines, and as the duties upon 
Cuban products ought to disappear, as one contribution to a decreased cost 
of living. We have but to consider the world as a group of federated States 
to see that the folly of tariffs between them is as great as the absurdity of 
tariffs between California and Maine.! 


(2) THE FOLLY OF THE RECALL 


It is to be expected that a progressive community, like a progressive in- 
dividual, will try some foolish experiments. We learn wisdom by our mis- 
takes. But a community ought not to re-try an experiment the folly of 
which has been demonstrated by the experience of the past, and, as Senators 
Borah and Root in their speeches before the Senate last week showed very 
clearly, the experiment of making judges dependent on the will of the 
power which creates them was proved foolish by England’s experiment in 
that direction. One of the causes which brought on the English Revolution 
was the intolerable injustice perpetrated by the judges. Because they were 
subject to recall by the King, they became simply instruments of kingly 
power. Make the judges subject to recall by the majority, and they will 
become equally the supple instruments of the power of majorities. The well- 
known warning words of de Tocqueville may be profitably recalled by the 
people of Arizona: “For myself, when I feel the hand of power lie heavy on 
my brow, I care but little to know who oppresses me; and I am not the more 
disposed to pass beneath the yoke because it is held out to me by the arms of 
a million of men.” After the Revolution had overthrown the Stuart dy- 
nasty, and as a result of that Revolution, under the Act of Settlement the 
judges were appointed to hold office during good behavior, “and their salary 
ascertained and established.” The result of this beneficent reform Senator 
Borah puts briefly and forcibly in the following sentences: 

“Thereafter, instead of Jeffreys denouncing and cursing from the bench 
the aged Baxter; instead of Dudley taunting and tormenting the New Eng- 
land colonists; instead of Scroggs and Saunders, subtle and dexterous in- 


1 The Nation, December 29, 1910 (Vol. 91, p. 620). 
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struments of tyranny, we have Somers and Holt and York and Hardwick 
and Eldon and Mansfield laying deep and firm the great principles of English 
law and English justice, principles which still shield and guard the personal 
rights of every member of the English-speaking race, principles which our 
fathers were careful to bring here, principles which every American citizen 
would unhesitatingly shoulder his musket to defend and preserve.” 

Judges, whether appointed or elected, should have terms sufficiently long 
to make them independent of popular prejudice and popular clamor. Pro- 
vision, like that of New York State, that a judge may be removed by legis- 
lative action on charges, but without impeachment, may be legitimate. 
The power is rarely exercised, and has, we believe, inflicted no injustice. But 
this is very different from a provision that, on a petition signed by one fourth 
of the persons who voted at the last election ina judicial district, the question 
of a judge’s retention in office shall be submitted to a popular election.! 


As a parting word, let it be said once more that broad sym- 
pathy, self-effacement, and fair-mindedness, — qualities desirable 
alike in formal and informal argument, — determine very largely 
whether evidence is to receive profitable consideration. This 
final word is offered because we are ever in danger of forgetting 
the real nature and the real purpose of argument. We let the 
spirit of warfare, the desire to overcome, outweigh the spirit 
of modesty and fairness. Of course, men who are seeking light 
will find it, even if the process involves pushing through an 
unfair writer’s argument; they will ignore his desire to set 
himself above his subject; and they will try to disregard the 
spirit of condescension with which he addresses them. But 
men who go to the trouble of seeking light will find it whether 
or not the arguer presents his cause. Our purpose, let us never 
forget, is not to win the esteem of our friends or those who are 
already favorable to what we believe, but to change indifference 
or doubt or even antagonism into assent ; to make it easy for 
others, though they be hostile, to come over to our way of think- 
ing. The petty pleasure of showing ourselves off is despicable 
enough at any time, but when we parade ourselves before one 
who might be brought to see the truth were we only out of the 
way, our sin is unpardonable. Let evidence, skillfully treated, 


1 The Outlook, August 19, 1911 (Vol. 98, p. 852). 
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have its own full effect. The most substantial rewards will 
come to us only when we subordinate ourselves to our cause by 
standing aside and modestly pointing out the course that will 
lead to an approximation of truth. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. Bring to class a newspaper editorial that produces the effect 
of argument because it is carefully made exposition. 
2. Find argument in the stories you have read during the past 
year. Who argues, the author or the characters in the story ? 
3. Have you good reason to believe as you do about the follow- 
ing ? 
a. The recall of judges. 
b. Intercollegiate athletics. 
c. Coeducation. 
d. Woman suffrage. 
e. Labor unions. 


4. Can you recall a sound argumentative article that did not 
sooner or later modify your views on the matter discussed ? 

5. If you chance to be in a grocery store when a traveling sales- 
man is trying to take an order, notice the persuasive skill which he 
employs. 

6. Do you read argumentative articles when you find that the 
author takes a view different from yours? Why? 

7. How much of the so-called argument that you hear on the 
street, at the boarding house, or on the campus is really argument ? 

8. Could you define to the satisfaction of a hostile audience of 
readers the terms progressive, liberal arts, initiative and referendum, 
student democracy, feminine, and the interests? 

9. In which college study do you most frequently employ simple 
induction ? reasoning from cause to effect ? 

to. Test the reasoning in the following paragraphs: 

a. A man can always afford to give his money to a good cause. Just as 
exercise increases his ability to do more work, so giving increases his ability 
to give still more. 

b. I do not have much faith in the Christian religion. Seven years ago 
I joined the church, and within a month I fell off the barn and broke my 
arm; three years afterwards I joined again and in two months my wife had 
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typhoid fever; last year I tried joining once more, and this time my father, 
who had never been sick a day in the seventy years oi his life, took sick and 
died. 
C. $100.00 — REWARD — $100.00 

Will be given to the person who finds a case 

of rheumatism that we cannot cure. 

Mr. Sick Man, isn’t this offer enough to con- 

vince you that our remedy will cure your 

rheumatism ? 


d. My grandmother would say, for example : “‘ Whatever sin is committed 
against an infinite being is an infinite evil. Every infinite evil deserves 
infinite punishment; therefore every sin of man deserves an infinite punish- 
ment.” My Uncle Bill, on the other side, would say: ‘No act of a finite 
being can be infinite. Man is a finite being; therefore no sin of man can be 
infinite. No finite evil deserves infinite punishment. Man’s sins are finite 
evils; therefore man’s sins do not deserve infinite punishment.”” When the 
combatants had got thus far, they generally looked at each other in silence. 

— H. B. Stowe, Old Town Folks. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


11. Examine Ruskin’s argument in favor of war in A Crown of 
Wild Olive. Is his reasoning sound ? 


12. Make a brief of some argument that has just appeared in a 
magazine or newspaper. Will the argument stand this test for or- 
ganization P 


13. Are the following points well arranged ? Why ? 
I. The recall of judges would create a spirit of confidence among 
the people, for 
A. The opportunity to test decisions would 
1. Make partisan decisions risky. 
2. Disarm criticism. 
14. Note that the “for” must always express causal relation. 
The following use of the word is wrong: 
A. The land surrounding the city is owned by private citizens who 
do not permit trespassing, for 
1. The vegetation would be injured. 
2. The fences and other improvements would be damaged. 
15. Why is this double marking faulty ? 
I. A. The proposed remedy would not be adequate. 
B. Other remedies are more completely satisfactory. 
16. Read Stevenson’s Father Damien. Why is it effective persua- 
sion ? 
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17. Study the magazines for a month or two in order to learn 
what type of argumentative article each publishes. For example, 
how do the arguments published in the Atlantic Monthly differ from 
those in McClure’s Magazine ? 

18. Read the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
Gibbons vs.Ogden. It is anexceptionally good argument of its kind. 
It is printed in Wheaton’s Reports, IX, p. 1, and Professor Baldwin’s 
College Manual of Rhetoric, p. 402. 

19. You will find a significant article on Teaching Argumentation in 
the Nation for May 9, 1912 (Vol. 94, p. 456). It not only deals 
with the subject interestingly, but is itself a good specimen of the 
less formal kind of argument. 

20. Write a petition to your college faculty asking for the privi- 
lege of changing your course of study. Give your reasons clearly 
and briefly. 

21. Do you know how to write a letter of application for a busi- 
ness position? Can you write letters that will make prospective 
employers want to have a personal interview with you? 

22. Apply the following tests to your completed argument: 


INTRODUCTION 


a. Is the introduction well designed to arouse interest? Is it likely to 
create antagonism ? 

b. Are the definitions clear? Do they represent a fair view of the ques- 
tion? Are any terms that ought to be defined left undefined ? 

c. Are the issues clearly stated? Do they overlap? Do they include 
everything essential in reaching a conclusion concerning the proposition ? 
Do they exclude all irrelevant matter? Have you studied very carefully 
the arguments which tend to prove the other side of the question ? 


ARGUMENT PROPER 


a. Does every one of your points support unmistakably the proposition 
set for proof? 

b. Are the main points presented in the best possible order? 

c. Are your points really supported by convincing evidence? Have you 
led your reader to see clearly the force of this evidence ? 

d. Do you overestimate the importance of any of your arguments? Do 
you underestimate the mental opposition that you must overcome? Do 
you ignore any arguments that are likely to be in the minds of your readers ? 

e. Have you avoided error in all the inferences you have drawn? 
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f. Does the skeleton of the argument show through unnecessarily ? 

g. Are the transitions from point to point skillful ? 

h. Is the language of the argument forceful ? 

z. Is the argument interesting enough to hold the readers’ attention ? 


Is it vivified with concrete examples ? 
j. Is the proportion of the argument good? What ought to determine 


proportion in an argument ? 
k. Have you proved what you set out to prove? 


CONCLUSION 


a. Does the conclusion suffer because it contains matter not included in 


the argument ? 

b. Is the summary complete? Does it show that the argument is a 
unit ? 

c. Does the conclusion make a definite appeal ? 


CHAPTER IX — DESCRIPTION 


I. THE FIELD OF DESCRIPTION 
A. THE NATURE OF DESCRIPTION 


PERHAPS no other terms connected with composition are so 
loosely used as “describe” and “description.” It is common to 
hear one person ask another to describe how a thing is done, when 
he really wants some general process explained; it is still more 
common to hear some one request a description of what hap- 
pened, when a mere recounting of events is desired. In fact, 
the word “describe”’ is often used carelessly to mean no more than 
“give an account of” or “tell about,” a meaning which is 
plainly too inclusive and too vague to permit any discrimina- 
tion between the explanation of something general and the 
picturing of something particular, between the transcript of 
mental images and the recording of occurrences. 

Even when carefully restricted in accordance with rhetorical 
usage, description shows a wide and somewhat baffling variety. 
A description may be less than a line long or it may fill many 
pages. It may reproduce still life, or it may show objects in 
motion. It may record how things look to the eye, or it may go 
beyond color and form and record sensations of sound, taste, 
smell, and touch. It may be done with all possible exactness 
to serve as a means of identification, or it may be intended 
simply to suggest a passing impression. On the one hand is the 
scientist’s matter-of-fact memorandum, and on the other the 
poet’s rapturous picture. And yet in it all there is one common 
purpose: to reproduce mental images of things sensed. Unlike 
exposition, description deals with particular objects or scenes, 
and appeals largely to the imagination; unlike narration, it is 
concerned with recording sense impressions rather than with 
recounting events. 
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B. THe RELATION OF DESCRIPTION TO OTHER FORMS 
OF COMPOSITION 


Although description holds a large place in the world’s writ- 
ing, it rarely exists independently. It is a significant fact that 
no important literary forms are distinctly descriptive. Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, we come upon a vignette or a pastel in prose ; 
but these can scarcely be called well-developed forms. Then, 
too, there is the sketch; but it ordinarily contains quite as 
much narration as description. Certainly we have no descrip- 
tive forms comparable, let us say, with such narrative forms as 
the novel, the romance, the tale, the short story, the drama, or 
the news story. Nor is the reason hard to find. Ordinarily 
the isolated description cannot justify itself. Stevenson’s oft- 
quoted remark that no human being ever spoke of scenery for 
more than two minutes at a time is essentially true. It is not 
natural to describe a person or a place unless some occasion 
demands it; and the occasion comes almost inevitably in con- 
nection with some narrative or some explanation. Conse- 
quently, description seldom stands by itself. But, as we all 
know, it is very useful in helping the reader to visualize the 
particular things treated in some other kind of writing. In a 
previous chapter we have noted the value which description 
may have in making exposition effective, and in the next chap- 
ter we shall see that a narrative with no description of the place 
where the events occur and the manner in which the characters 
act would be altogether bare. Indeed it is fair to say that 
description, although it seldom appears independently, is indis- 
pensable in making the other forms of composition vivid and 
real. 


C. THe Kinps or DESCRIPTION 


Through all description there is traceable the line which 
separates instrumental writing from esthetic. Some descrip- 
tion serves the definitely useful end of giving information; 
some does no more than give imaginative pleasure. In those 
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descriptive pieces where the attempt is to present a clear, dis- 
tinct image that will serve to identify the object described, 
the method employed is that of careful delineation. By enu- 
merating a comparatively full number of details the writer 
appeals almost as much to his reader’s understanding as to his 
imagination. He writes with little or no feeling. On the other 
hand, where the attempt is to give only one’s general impres- 
sion of some object or scene, or to convey a mood which some 
object or scene induces, the method is that of rapid suggestion. 
By choosing a few details which are especially characteristic, 
the writer can call up in the imagination of his reader a vivid 
image and one which at the same time reflects his own state of 
feeling. The distinction is clear if we contrast such a descrip- 
tion of a daffodil as a botanist would write with a poet’s picture 
of this same flower. The one sets down numerous details of 
color, form, odor, and habits of growth; the other chooses a 
few details which especially appeal to him personally. When 
Shakespeare writes 


“ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty,” 


or when Wordsworth speaks of the 


“ golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze,”’ 


we hardly get information that will lead to the sure identifica- 
tion of the flower, but we do get a vivid impression of how it 
stirred a poet’s sense of the beautiful. Perhaps the essential 
distinction between the two kinds of description is all contained 
in the penetrating remark of Henri Frédéric Amiel: ‘ Look 
twice to see accurately. Look only once to see beautifully.” 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all description con- 
forms strictly to one or the other of these types. If we except 
such bare work as appears in auction notices or guidebooks, few 
descriptive pieces are entirely without warmth and suggestive- 
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ness. The description of the scientist, when at its best, gives 
some imaginative pleasure as well as accurate information. 
Similarly the most effective description of the artist will com- 
bine distinctness with beauty. Good descriptive writers 
mingle the two methods with all freedom; and their work is 
essentially instrumental or esthetic according to the purpose 
or method which predominates. 


Il. THE DESCRIPTIVE PROCESS 


A. Tue Point oF VIEW 


1. Time and place. — With this brief survey of the field, we 
are now ready to study the fundamental process which is 
common to all description. The first step in this process is the 
fixing of a point of view. Of course a writer does not always 
do this consciously and literally. He may take an actual stand 
somewhere, as does the photographer when he sets up his camera 
at a given distance from a monument or a waterfall. He may 
introduce a distinct time element, as in a Sunday morning 
sketch or a record of April odors. Or he may specify no par- 
ticular place and time, when these can be taken for granted. 
But in any case, if he hopes to preserve unity at all, he must 
regard his material steadily in one way, so far as position and 
time are concerned. If he is to describe a scene on some college 
campus, he must know whether he is doing it at midday or at 
twilight, in May or in December, and whether he is showing 
the campus as viewed from the main entrance, from a window 
in one of the college buildings, or from a hill outside the college 
town. Likewise, if he wishes to describe a cat as it lies before 
the fire, he must know definitely where it lies and how the 
lights fall. Otherwise he would have no means whatever of 
limiting the details; his description would be a jumble of things 
large and small, near and remote, which would be utterly con- 
fusing, if not actually ridiculous. Nor would he have any 
means of showing the relations between details. For all sense 
impressions change with distance, — not only details of size, but 
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also details of color, of sound, and of odor. Accordingly, we 
find every skillful writer most careful in fixing a definite place 
and time for his descriptions, and holding to the point of view 
consistently. 

This demand for the faithful maintenance of a definite point 
of view does not mean, however, that having decided to describe 
a college campus from a hill outside the town, the writer cannot 
give his reader a nearer view of it in the same sketch; that 
having shown the beauties of the campus on an autumn morning, 
he cannot also picture its charms on a moonlight evening in 
spring; that having given a view of the exterior of a college 
building, he cannot describe its interior as well. Obviously 
the writer’s purpose often demands that a description be as 
complete as possible, and to that end he will describe the same 
scene or object from several points of view. Moreover, he may 
even need to present material that can be observed only by 
moving continuously, — tramping through a piece of woods, 
driving up a mountainside, or riding on a train along the course 
of some river. In fact, if description is not to be severely 
restricted in its usefulness, changes in the point of view will 
sometimes be absolutely necessary. But whenever any such 
shift is made, or whenever the point of view is progressive, the 
writer must be careful to warn his reader. To be sure, he need 
not come out in a bald, mechanical manner and say that the 
reader is to consider himself moved along from one place to 
another ; but unobtrusively, deftly, by suggestion as much as by 
explicit statement, he must make every change unmistakable. 
In the following passage from The Fall of the House of Usher, 
Poe shows the right kind of skill: 


Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream, I scanned more 
narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its principal feature seemed to 
be that of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had been great. 
Minute fungi overspread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine, tangled web- 
work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary dilapi- 
dation. No portion of the masonry had fallen; and there appeared to be 
a wild inconsistency between its still perfect adaptation of parts, and the 
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crumbling condition of the individual stones. In this there was much that 
reminded me of the specious totality of old woodwork which has rotted for 
years in some neglected vault, with no disturbance from the breath of the 
external air. Beyond this indication of extensive decay, however, the fabric 
gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer 
might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from 
the roof of the building in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the house. A 
servant in waiting took my horse, and I entered the Gothic archway of the 
hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence conducted me, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of his 
masters st. 6 

The room in which I found myself was very large and lofty. The win- 
dows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the 
black oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams 
of encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised panes, and served 
to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objects around; theeye, 
however, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or 
the recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon 
the walls. The general furniture was profuse, comfortless, antique, and 
tattered. Many books and musical instruments lay scattered about, but 
failed to give any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere 
of sorrow. An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and 
pervaded all. 


2. Mental attitude. — Furthermore, a mental point of view 
is involved in descriptive writing. Inasmuch as two people 
never describe the same scene in the same way, it is evident 
that the individual writer’s sensing of things is always affected 
by his attitude of mind. But more than this, in any description 
which is at all personal there is likely to be a special state of 
mind, or a mood, which determines what details are sensed and 
how they influence the one who senses them. The same college 
campus which seems one sort of place to the homesick freshman 
seems quite another sort of place to the eager junior or the 
reminiscent alumnus. Likewise, in the following paragraph from 
Irving, it is easy to see that the writer’s pronounced impatience 
to be out and on his way led him to perceive only the gloomy 
aspect of things: 
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A wet Sunday in a country inn !— whoever has had the luck to experience 
one can alone judge of my situations The rain pattered against the case- 
ments; the bells tolled for church with a melancholy sound. I went to the 
windows in quest of something to amuse the eye; but it seemed as if I had 
been placed completely out of the reach of all amusement. The windows 
of my bedroom looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while 
those of my sitting-room commanded a full view of the stable-yard. I know 
of nothing more calculated to make a man sick of this world than a stable- 
yard on arainy day. The place was littered with wet straw that had been 
kicked about by travelers and stable-boys. In one corner was a stagnant 
pool of water, surrounding an island of muck; there were several half- 
drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, among which was a miserable, 
crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all life and spirit; his drooping tail matted, 
as it were, into a single feather, along which the water trickled from his back; 
near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaths of vapor rising from her reeking hide; a wall- 
eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head 
out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from the eaves; an unhappy 
cur, chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now and then, 
between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen wench tramped backwards 
and forwards through the yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather 
itself; everything in short was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of 
hardened ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and mak- 
ing a riotous noise over their liquor. 


Of course, any such special mental state or mood, when once 
it is taken, must be consistently maintained. Yet there need 
be no violation of unity, if the mental point of view is varied 
in order to combine different impressions of the same person or 
place. A writer may want to contrast the beauty which a 
garden has for some artistic guest with the hopelessly forbidding 
look which it has for the boy who must weed it; or to set the 
irritating noisiness which a city street has for him in an hour of 
weariness over against the stimulating hum of busy life as it 
comes to him in an hour of eager strength. These changes in 
mental attitude may be made as the occasion suggests; but, 
like changes in the physical point of view, they must bring no 
confusien to the reader. 


1Trving, Bracebridge Hall. 
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B. SELECTION 


1. Necessity of selection. — The second step in the descrip- 
tive process is selection. Once the writer has a definite point of 
view, his next concern is to know what details he ought to put 
in and what he can well leave out in order to give his reader 
just as clear and vivid an image as possible. Of course, he can- 
not hope to include all the details of real life. It is plainly 
futile for him to try to mention every line on a man’s face, every 
twig on a tree, every separate sound on a spring morning. 
Neither he nor any other artist can compete with life, for ‘“ Life 
goes before us, infinite in complication.”” The painter and the 
sculptor realize this and do not try to get photographic exact- 
ness in their work. The writer, too, must realize that to attempt 
cataloguing every possible detail would tend to eliminate all 
individuality and suggestiveness from his sketches. A mere 
inventory is never artistic, and description without selection 
is hopelessly tedious and confusing. Yet on the other hand it 
is possible that the details may be too meager, leaving the image 
in the reader’s mind dim and indistinct. A great problem for 
every descriptive writer, therefore, is to find the right details, 
the ones that will be most useful in conveying his mental image 
to his reader. 

2. Finding essential details.— If his description is to be 
successful, he must, in the first place, find those details which 
will clearly individualize his object. Whether he intends merely 
to suggest an image or whether he aims at careful identifi- 
cation, there will always be many details which are utterly 
inconsequential for purposes of the description and com- 
paratively few which have real power to characterize. For 
instance, in describing a man it does not help much to say 
that he is five feet ten inches in height, with brown hair, 
blue eyes, and a smooth face; there are thousands of men 
who can be pictured in this way. Again, in describing a par- 
ticular student’s room, the conventional pillows and pennants 
and photographs are far less important than a well-framed copy 
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of Whistler’s ‘ Mother ” on the wall or a toothbrush on the 
floor under a chair. Only those details which seem to belong 
peculiarly to the object have the greatest descriptive value. 
These significant details, however, are not always easy to find. 
As we all know from everyday experience, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to say just what is distinctive about objects with which 
we have long been familiar, and even more difficult to catch the 
most characteristic points about objects which are new. We 
may be asked to describe our own house so that a friend can 
locate it, and be at a loss to make it stand out unmistakably 
among the other houses in the same neighborhood. We may 
know perfectly well the difference between oak and ash, between 
a robin’s note and a cardinal’s, between the taste of veal and 
chicken, and yet when we are asked just where the difference 
lies, we may be unable to make any specific reply. Still these 
simple matters of characterization, and far more difficult ones, 
too, can be mastered. It is not especially remarkable to come 
upon a blind man who can identify his friend’s step on the side- 
walk, or a housewife who can distinguish her visitors by the way 
they ring the doorbell. Occasionally we even find a man who 
can recognize a stone-mason by the gestures he makes when he 
speaks in a political meeting, or one who can tell a violinist 
from a cellist by the way he swings his arms when he walks. 
The essential in this skill seems to be not only a quick percep- 
tion, but also the habit of clear and decisive gazing, for as Mr. 
Burroughs has said, “not by a first casual glance, but by a 
steady, deliberate aim of the eye, are the rare and characteristic 
things discovered.’’ And back of all is the knowledge of what 
to look for. The naturalist, the painter, and the sculptor alike 
know just what gives individuality to the objects which they 
present. In like manner the writer, while he observes closely, 
must also know what to count most significant in his observa- 
tions. 

Yet in the selection of details the writer of effective descrip- 
tion must consider more than their distinctiveness. He will 
naturally wish to stimulate attention and at the same time to 
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economize his reader’s effort. This ideal cannot be attained 
without recognizing the fundamental part which memory plays 
in the communication of all sense impressions. Whenever we 
read a description, consciously or unconsciously we call up some 
image or images from our past experience as a means of visualiz- 
ing the new object. ‘A spacious, old-fashioned house, painted 
in yellow and white”; “A sunburnt, pock-marked sailor, ill- 
looking and raw-boned’’; “The tops of the trees lying all 
speckled and furry under the moonlight” ; —all these have mean- 
ing for us only as they are related to the images which are stored 
up in our minds. To succeed in conveying a mental image to 
others, then, a writer must get details which are at once highly 
suggestive and common to universal experience. Perhaps, as 
Carlyle said, it will be some slight and apparently accidental 
detail which he will choose — ‘‘a light-gleam, which instan- 
taneously excites the mind and urges it to complete the picture, 
and evolve the meaning thereof for itself.” Or very probably 
he will find details which are important both for characteri- 
zation and for suggestiveness. But in any case, by taking a 
familiar detail which stimulates the reader’s imagination, he 
can give not only that single detail, but also many others which 
are associated with it in the reader’s memory. Thus he can 
combine a maximum of vividness in his writing with a minimum 
of effort on the part of his reader. 

Furthermore, the writer’s dominant impression of the object 
or scene which he undertakes to present will influence him in 
the selection of details. We all know how the same woman 
will seem brisk and refreshingly independent to one painter, 
abrupt and haughty to another; and each portrays her accord- 
ing to his own conception. Similarly, a great city like New 
York affects various painters in various ways; to one the mes- 
sage of Manhattan is “I suffer,” to another “ I sing,” to another 
“T work,” to a fourth “I dream”; and each one draws his 
scenes from the life of the great city to suit his own impression! 
In the same manner, a writer usually has some chief impression 

1 Louis Baury, The Message of Manhattan, Bookman, Vol. 33, D. 592. 
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of what he perceives. It may be an impression of new spring 
greenness, of noisy confusion, of quaintness, of gray melancholy, 
of teasing sweetness, of solemn beauty ; or it may be an impression 
produced by the special mental point of view held by the writer. 
But whatever it is, it affects his choice of details. \ Those are 
selected which will bring out this dominant effect. Indeed it 
is in this way that we get the writer’s interpretation of his sub- 
ject. And just as we value the painting over the photograph, 
because of its greater individuality, so ordinarily the descrip- 
tion which shows the writer’s personal feeling is to be preferred 
over the one which is colorless and matter-of-fact. 


C. GROUPING 


1. For prominence. —- How shall the details thus selected 
be arranged? The principle of emphasis, of course, requires 
that those details which are especially useful in conveying the 
image be made prominent by their position. They may be 
important because they have most power to individualize or 
because they attract immediate attention. In any case they 
should come in the initial sentence or else be massed at the end. 
Thus in the quotation from Poe on pages 307-308 we find the 
“ principal feature ” of the house named at once, and in the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Sidney Colvin’s Introduction to Stevenson’s 
letters the writer holds back his friend’s most striking feature 
until last: 


Imagine all this [Stevenson’s brilliance in company] helped by the most 
speaking of presences : a steady, penetrating fire in the brown, wide-set eyes, a 
compelling power and richness in the smile ; courteous, waving gestures of the 
arms and long, nervous hands, a lit cigarette generally held between the fin- 
gers; continual rapid shiftings and pacings to and fro as he conversed : rapid, 
but not flurried nor awkward, for there was a grace in his attenuated but well- 
carried figure, and his movements were light, deft, and full of spring. There 
was something for strangers, and even for friends, to get over in the queer 
garments which in youth it was his whim to wear — the badge, as they al- 
ways seemed to me, partly of a genuine carelessness, certainly of a genuine 
lack of cash (the little he had was always absolutely at the disposal of his 
friends), partly of a deliberate detachment from any particular social class 
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or caste, partly because of his love of pickles and adventures, which he 
thought befell a man thus attired more readily than another. But this 
slender, slovenly, nondescript apparition, long-visaged and long-haired, had 
only to speak in order to be recognized in the first minute for a witty and 
charming gentleman, and within the first five for a master spirit and man of 
genius. 


2. For natural order.— But the problem of grouping de- 
scriptive details involves far more than giving a few important 
ones prominent position. If the reader is to get a distinct 
picture and get it without unnecessary labor, all the details must 
be arranged in an order that is easy to follow. In doing this, 
the writer can best be guided by the natural order of observa- 
tion; that is, he ought to enumerate his details in the same order 
in which one would actually sense them. Although it is true 
that we are rarely conscious of separate steps in the perception 
of objects, we can soon discover by experimenting that as a 
usual thing we first get an impression of an object or scene as 
a whole and then get the particular details. Occasionally a 
single detail may “‘ leap to meet the senses ” — perhaps it is a 
scar or a brilliant red necktie in the case of a man whom we see 
for the first time; a lone, tall tree or a blazing fire in the case 
of alandscape. But normally it is quite the contrary. We get 
only a general effect of what is before us; a general notion of 
size and shape, with perhaps some idea of predominant color 
or sound or odor. As we pass people in the street, we see at 
first glance only a tall, straight figure dressed as a man, or a bent 
figure dressed as a woman, or a short round figure dressed as 
a boy. As we ride through the country, we note first only a 
great open green expanse or dark, high hills and the fragrance of 
many pines. After that, of course, we add the more specific 
details. Since this is the natural order of perception, then, the 
writer obviously will gain by arranging the details of his de- 
scription in the same way. 

A further hint for orderly arrangement will often be found in 
the character of the material involved. Sometimes the separate 
details will‘naturally follow space relations; sometimes they 
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will follow each other in the order of time; sometimes they will 
group themselves by senses, all sound details together, all color 
details together, and so on. . In describing a landscape it is well 
to pass in an orderly way from the foreground to the background, 
from the left to the right. In describing a person it helps to 
group together facial details, details of dress, details of pose or 
gait, and the like. As an example of what can be done in this 
way to reduce the reader’s confusion to a minimum and insure 
an essentially accurate image, the following paragraph will bear 
careful study : 


George Washington may be described as being as straight as an Indian, 
measuring six feet two inches in his stockings, and weighing 175 pounds 
when he took his seat in the Houses of Burgesses in 1759. His frame is 
padded with well-developed muscles, indicating great strength. His bones 
and joints are large, as are his feet and hands. He is wide-shouldered, but 
has not a deep or round chest; is neat-waisted, but is broad across the hips, 
and has rather long legs and arms. His head is well-shaped though not large, 
and is gracefully poised on a superb neck. A large and straight rather than 
prominent nose; blue-gray penetrating eyes, which are widely separated and 
overhung by a heavy brow. His face is long rather than broad, with high 
round cheek-bones, and terminates in a good firm chin. He has a clear 
though rather a colorless pale skin, which burns with the sun. A pleasing, 
benevolent, though a commanding countenance, dark brown hair, which he 
wears in a cue. His mouth is large, and generally firmly closed, but from 
time to time discloses some defective teeth. His features are regular and 
placid, with all the muscles of his face under perfect control, though flexible 
and expressive of deep feeling when aroused by emotion. In conversation 
he looks you full in the face, is deliberate, deferential, and engaging. His 
voice is agreeable rather than strong. His demeanor at all times composed 
and dignified. 


In some cases it is even possible to give the reader the aid of a 
simple framework or plan, called a “‘ fundamental image,” with 
reference to which all the details may be placed in his mind. 
Thus, for instance, we have Hugo’s famous description of the 
field of Waterloo in terms of the letter A, and Stevenson’s descrip- 


1 Quoted from George Nurse in Ford’s The True George Washington. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Used by Professor Carpenter in his Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition. 
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tion of the Bay of Monterey in terms of a bent fishing hook. 
Indeed this means appears frequently in daily life where such 
popular names as Jug Rock, Horseshoe Falls, Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, and such nicknames as Pin, Splinter, and Egg really imply 
a fundamental image. A good demonstration of the value it 
may have when an appropriate device can be found, appears in 
Hugo’s The Man Who Laughs : 


The peninsula of Portland, viewed geometrically, presents the appearance 
of a bird’s head, of which the bill is turned towards the ocean, the back of 
the head towards Weymouth; the isthmus is its neck. 


D. BLENDING 


There is still another step in the process. After fixing a 
definite point of view, selecting the essential details, and group- 
ing them so that the important ones will be prominent and all 
will stand in a natural order, the writer must blend these separate 
details to give an unbroken total effect. It is only the clumsy 
beginner in any art who sets down a number of details and leaves 
them entirely unrelated, unfused. The dominant impression 
in the artist’s mind will not only determine his choice of details, 
but will also unify his treatment of them. Some one detail will 
become the central detail and all others will be related to it; or 
some one effect will become the chief effect and the several 
details used to bring this out will thus be fully blended. In 
describing a scene from country life, for example, a writer must 
do more than enumerate a plowed field and a house and a lawn 
and a tree and a chair and a man and a newspaper and a dog; 
that would almost inevitably produce a miscellaneous result. 
He must draw these details together to give something of the 
total effect of the scene, — perhaps idleness or restfulness or intel- 
ligent thrift. In the passage from Poe already quoted there is 
masterly blending, especially in the paragraph where he describes 
Usher’s room. In the last sentence he assists his read- 
ers to unify his description by specifying that ‘an air of 
stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded 
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all.”’ The same blending to give one pronounced effect and 
the same use of a unifying device appear in the following para- 
graph. Here Irving brings out a single impression of the farm 
through his introductory characterization of the farmer. 


Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, 
liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; but within these every- 
thing was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his 
wealth, but not proud of it; and piqued himself upon the hearty abundance, 
rather than the style in which he lived. His stronghold was situated on the 
banks of the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which 
the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its 
broad branches over it; at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the 
softest and sweetest water, in a little well, formed ofa barrel; and then stole 
sparkling away through the grass, to a neighboring brook, that bubbled 
along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast 
barn, that might have served for a church; every window and crevice of 
which seemed bursting forth with the treasures of the farm; the flail was 
busily resounding within it from morning to night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one eye 
turned up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads under their 
wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, unwieldy 
porkers were grunting in the repose and abundance of their pens; whence 
sallied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. 
A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoy- 
ing whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the 
farmyard, and guinea fowls fretting about it, like ill-tempered housewives, 
with their peevish, discontented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gal- 
lant cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clap- 
ping his burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness of his heart.t 


III. SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE MEANS 


A. COMPARISON 


Such, then, is the general process. Every piece of de- 
scription, whatever its length or kind, necessarily involves 
fixing a definite point of view, selecting details, grouping them, 


1Irving, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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and blending them. It is useful, in addition, to know some of 
the special means which the descriptive writer may employ. 
Very often, for instance, he will find that he can best call up an 
image in his reader’s mind by likening it to one which his reader 
has already formed. He may do it in a single figurative word, 
as “fruit of a most untempting frowziness,” ‘ great ungainly 
splashes of shadow,” and “ a soft pour of sound.” He may work 
out the figure more explicitly, as does Mr. Burroughs when he 
says, “ The west wind the other day came fraught with a per- 
fume that was to the sense of smell what a wild and delicate 
strain of music is to the ear; ””! or Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
when he says, “ His body was swept by the fever, which overran 
him like an army of tiny mice, touching his hot skin with cold, 
tingling taps of their scampering feet.””? Or he may even 
elaborate a fuller comparison, as in the case of the famous 
Homeric similes. Of course, the writer must keep within the 
range of his reader’s experience and he must never seem to strain 
after an effect. But when wisely made, a comparison is an 
excellent means of presenting an object which is altogether new 
and strange to the reader, or one which baffles more direct 
methods. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that in a sense 
all description is comparative, since, as we have already ex- 
plained, a reader must always image things in terms of his own 
sense experiences. To invite him, through an apt comparison, 
to put one thing alongside another in his mind, therefore, is 
really helping him to make an interpretation of the writer’s 
description which he would have to make consciously or un- 
consciously in any case. 


B. Contrast 


Very similar to description by comparison is description by 
contrast. Here there is the same advantage of setting the object 
described beside something which the reader already knows; 


1 April Odors in Birds and Poets, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2 A Derelict. 
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but the points of difference rather than the points of resemblance 
are brought out. And quite evidently, points of unlikeness 
will often be more significant in individualizing an object than 
points of likeness. Stevenson, for instance, in characterizing 
the “voice of the Pacific,” says, “The sound of the sea still 
follows you as you advance, like that of wind among the trees, 
only harsher and stranger to the ear.” And Ruskin uses this 
same device more elaborately in his description of St. Mark’s, 
where he develops in detail the differences between the grim 
cathedral of a quiet English town and the splendid cathedral 
in Venice. It is not at all necessary, however, to combine 
contrast with comparison or to work out the contrast explicitly. 
In fact, the more usual way is simply to bring unlikes into 
juxtaposition. By placing certain details in sharp contrast 
with certain others, some important feature of the thing de- 
scribed can be made to stand out distinctly. Just as the jeweler 
gives a foil to a stone, and the painter uses a spot of brilliant 
color in the midst of dull hues or a spot of light against heavy 
shadows, so a writer may well seize every fair opportunity of 
increasing the vividness of his image by means of contrasts. 
Thus in the midst of an altogether comfortless and forlorn scene 
Irving introduces “a crew of hardened ducks, assembled like 
boon companions round a puddle,” and in the description of 
St. Mark’s mentioned above, Ruskin leads up to his picture of 
the magnificent cathedral with a picture of a narrow alley 
filled with the din of petty business. 


C. SUGGESTION BY EFFECTS 


A third special means of making description adequate is what 
might be called the mirror method. Instead of giving the reader 
a direct delineation of the object, the writer may arrange for 
him to see the effect which this object has on some one else. 
Thus in daily life we get some impression of the taste of medicine 
by the facial expression of the person swallowing it, or of the 
activities outside a classroom by the attitude of the students 
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seated near the windows or door. In like manner, a writer 
may hold up a mirror, as it were, and let the reader catch the 
image by suggestion. It might seem that such a method is 
unnecessarily indirect and uncertain; and of course very often 
it is less desirable than one which is more direct and definite. 
Yet there are some problems that the most skillful writer can 
best meet in this way. In presenting the matchless beauty of 
Helen, for example, both Homer and Marlowe suggest her 
appearance by the unusual effects which her beauty had on others. 
Irving tells us that whenever the village people cast eyes on 
Rip Van Winkle they invariably stroked their chins; and in 
depicting the horrible ugliness of Mr. Hyde, Stevenson tells 
us that one look at him brought out the sweat like running. 
Similarly, there is probably no better description of Niagara 
Falls possible than that which shows the hushed awe which 
comes over everyone who beholds the wonderful scene. In- 
deed the wise writer will hardly risk making direct description 
convincing when he has to depict any extraordinary person or - 
scene. He will prefer to depend on suggestion, and thus let 
each reader call up an image of his own which will be for him 
one of extraordinary beauty, or ugliness, or grandeur. More- 
over, this description by effects may be particularly useful in 
relieving the writer from certain limitations which are inherent 
in his chosen point of view. Thus in Treasure Island, when 
Stevenson needs to describe what goes on in two parts of the 
island at the same time, but is held to the point of view of the 
boy who is concealing himself in some brush near one of the 
conspirators, he very skillfully uses the movements and sounds 
of the birds to suggest what is going on in the more distant spot. 


D. NARRATION 


Finally, it is possible to secure good descriptive results by 
narration. This sounds paradoxical at first, perhaps, and yet 
it is easy enough for a writer to tell us what a certain person or 
object does in such a way that we form an image of it rather 
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than see the successive events as parts of a transaction. There 
are several instances of this in-the J/iad, but none better than 
the account of Achilles’s shield; we read what Vulcan did 
to make it, and get a good image of the finished weapon 
thereby. Likewise, the following passage from a narrative of 
travel, when taken by itself, has primarily descriptive value: 


At last there was a clicking of flint and steel, and presently there stood 
out from darkness one of the tawny faces of my muleteers, bent down to 
near the ground, and suddenly lit up by the glowing of the spark, which he 
courted with careful breath. Before long there was a particle of dry fiber, or 
leaf, that kindled to a tiny flame; then another was lit from that, and then 
another. Then small, crisp twigs, little bigger than bodkins, were laid 
athwart the glowing fire. The swelling cheeks of the muleteer laid level 
with the earth, blew tenderly at first, and then more boldly, upon the young 
flame, which was daintily nursed and fed, and fed more plentifully when it 
gained good strength. At last a whole armful of dry bushes was piled up 
over the fire, and presently with loud, cheery cracking and crackling, a royal 
tall blaze shot up from the earth, and showed me once more the shapes and 
faces of my men, and the dim outlines of the horses and mules that stood 
grazing hard by. 


Indeed it is even possible for a whole narrative to exist for pur- 
poses of description. An account of what a little girl and her 
big brother did in making a playhouse in their yard may well 
give us a mental picture of the house rather than tell us a real 
story. Yet ordinarily this device of description through narra- 
tion is useful rather in connection with narratives than in any 
piece with purely descriptive purpose. Its full value in this 
way will appear in the next chapter, where the necessity of avoid- 
ing anything which obstructs the progress of the action in a 
narrative is pointed out. 


IV. EFFECTIVENESS IN DESCRIPTION 


With an analysis of the general descriptive process, supple- 
mented by these four suggestions about special means which 
may be employed in some cases, we have about completed our 


1 Alexander W. Kinglake, Eothen, p. 100. 
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survey of descriptive technique. Some matters connected 
with the problem of making description effective still remain, 
however, and, as in the case of exposition, it will be simpler to 
discuss them under the separate heads of instrumental and 
esthetic. Since these two kinds of description are more or less 
different in purpose and method, we cannot measure their 
effectiveness by exactly the same standards. 


A. EFFecTIVE INSTRUMENTAL DESCRIPTION 


What, then, makes instrumental description effective? When 
is a scientist’s description of a bird, or a playwright’s account of 
a stage setting, or a real estate agent’s advertisement of a country 
home effective? Evidently it cannot fulfill its purpose if it 
does not in the first place give the reader a clear, accurate image 
of details. But a mere inventory or catalogue of details about a 
person, a building, a town, will never do; not only is it utterly 
devoid of individuality and interest, but it also fails to produce _ 
a distinct image in the reader’s mind. He may know in a purely 
intellectual way what is there, but he will not see the object as 
a whole nor see it vividly. Some suggestiveness, some appeal 
to the imagination, some regard for effects, is necessary if the 
description be truly successful. This does not mean that the 
naturalist’s description of a flower or a bird may compromise 
scientific accuracy or intellectual clearness, nor that the publicity 
agent may substitute the workings of a lively imagination for 
definite facts. Indeed, every descriptive writer who undertakes 
to give information must be most discriminating in his selection 
of significant details, most careful in his arrangement of these 
details, and most exact in his use of words. But it does mean 
that he must realize that full effectiveness here, as in all instru- 
mental writing, calls for more than bare accuracy and clearness. 
Almost any of the work of such men as Gilbert White and Mr. 
John Burroughs shows the possibilities of literary quality in 
scientific description. As specimens of this larger success let us 
consider the following: 
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(x) Such a cavity makes a snug, warm home, and when the entrance is on 
the underside of the limb, as is usual; the wind and snow cannot reach the 
occupant. Late in December, while crossing a high, wooded mountain, 
lured by the music of the fox-hounds, I discovered fresh yellow chips strewing 
the new-fallen snow, and at once thought of my woodpeckers. On looking 
around I saw where one had been at work excavating a lodge in a small yellow 
birch. The orifice was about fifteen feet from the ground, and appeared as 
round as if struck with a compass. It was on the east side of the tree, so as 
to avoid the prevailing west and northwest winds. As it was nearly two 
inches in diameter, it could not have been the work of the downy, but must 
have been that of the hairy, or else the yellow-bellied woodpecker. His 
home had probably been wrecked by some violent wind, and he was thus 
providing himself another. In digging out these retreats the woodpeckers 
prefer a dry, brittle trunk, not too soft. They go in horizontally to the 
center and then turn downward, enlarging the tunnel as they go, till when 
finished it is the shape of a long, deep pear. 


(2) When spring pushes pretty hard, many buds begin to sweat as well as 
to glow; they exude a brown, fragrant, gummy substance that affords the 
honey-bee her first cement and hive varnish. The hickory, the horse-chest- 
nut, the plane-tree, the poplars, are all coated with this April myrrh. That 
of certain poplars, like the Balm of Gilead, is the most noticeable and fra- 
grant, — no spring incense more agreeable. Its perfume is often upon the 
April breeze. I pick up the bud scales of the poplars along the road, long 
brown scales like the beaks of birds, and they leave a rich gummy odor in my 
hand that lasts for hours. I frequently detect the same odor about my hives 
when the bees are making all snug against the rains, or against the millers. 
When used by the bees, we call it propolis. Virgil refers to it as a “glue 
more adhesive than bird-lime and the pitch of Phrygian Ida.” Pliny says 
it is extracted from the tears of the elm, the willow, and the reed. The bees 
often have serious work to detach it from their leg-baskets, and make it 
stick only where they want it to. 

The bud scales begin to drop in April, and by May Day the scales have 
fallen from the eyes of every branch in the forest. In most cases the bud has 
an inner wrapping that does not fallso soon. In the hickory this inner 
wrapping is like a great livid membrane, an inch or more in length, thick, 
fleshy, and shining. It clasps the tender leaves about as if both protecting 
and nursing them. As the leaves develop, these membranous wrappings 
curl back, and finally wither and fall. In the plane-tree, or sycamore, this 
inner wrapping of the bud is a little pelisse of soft yellow or tawny fur. When 
it is cast off, it is the size of one’s thumb-nail, and suggests the delicate skin 
of some golden-haired mole. The young sycamore balls Jay aside their fur 
wrappings early in May. The flower tassels of the European maple, too, come 
packed in a slightly furry covering. The long and fleshy inner scales that 
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enfold the flowers and leaves are of a clear olive green, thinly covered with 
silken hairs like the young of some animals. Our sugar maple is less striking 
and beautiful in the bud, but the flowers are more graceful and fringelike. 


B. EFFrectivE ASSTHETIC DESCRIPTION 


Esthetic description, on the other hand, exists primarily to 
please. It appeals to the imagination through the suggestive- 
ness of its details. The passing of an express train is given by 
“a blur of maroon enamel, a bar of white light from the electrics 
in the cars, and a flicker of nickel-plated handrail on the rear 
platform.” ? Although clearness and distinctness must not 
be compromised to the extent of vague or whimsical impres- 
sionism, no exact delineation is required. The prime essentials 
are imaginative vividness and emotional warmth. The details 
used must be highly suggestive and must blend to give the char- 
acter of the object or the atmosphere of the scene as the writer 
feels it. Moreover, as in all fine art, simplification is the ideal ; 
every unnecessary stroke must be eliminated. It is true of 
descriptive writing more than of any other kind that “the 
images are the magic of style.” 3 

One of the best ways of making esthetic description effective, 
and one which deserves particular emphasis, is to take full 
advantage of all the senses. To be sure, most people depend 
very largely upon the eye for their impressions of the outer 
world, but there are wonderful possibilities of perception through 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the finger tips for him whose 
training has made them sensitive. Then, too, writers are often 
misled by the interesting parallel between description and 
painting. Now in spite of many points of real similarity which 
are genuinely instructive, the writer must realize that descrip- 
tion is in no sense mere word-painting. It is foolish for him to 
put himself in fruitless competition with the painter, who can 
always excel in the representation of line and color, when he 
has his own chance to excel by using details of motion, odor, 


1 Burroughs, A Year in the Fields, pp. 29, 55-57. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2 Kipling, .o07. 3 Albalat, L’Art d’Ecrire, p. 272. 
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sound, taste, and touch. By the full use of sense details he 
can give his description an efféct of reality which it would be 
hard to gain in any other way. What, for instance, would a 
description of a storm be without the element of sound, or a 
description of early spring without the characteristic odors, or 
a description of a slum street without the confusion of things 
seen and heard and smelled? No better illustration of this 
abundance of sensation can be found than in Mr. Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, from which the following lines are taken: 


At last the elephants began to lie down one after another as is their cus- 
tom, till only Kala Nag at the right of the line was left standing up; and he 
rocked slowly from side to side, his ears put forward to listen to the night 
wind as it blew very slowly across the hills. The air was full of all the night 
noises that, taken together, make one big silence — the click of one bamboo- 
stem against the other, the rustle of something alive in the undergrowth, the 
scratch and squawk of a half-waked bird (birds are awake in the night much 
more often than we imagine) and the fall of water ever so far away. Little 
Toomai slept for some time, and when he waked it was brilliant moonlight, 
and Kala Nag was still standing up with his ears cocked. Little Toomai 
turned, rustling in the fodder, and watched the curve of his big back against 
half the stars in heaven, and while he watched he heard, so far away that it 
sounded no more than a pinhole of noise pricked through the stillness, the 
“‘hoot-toot” of a wild elephant... . 

There was one blast of furious trumpeting from the lines, and then the 
silence shut down on everything, and Kala Nag began to move. Sometimes 
a tuft of high grass washed along his sides as a wave washes along the sides 
of a ship, and sometimes a cluster of wild-pepper vines would scrape along 
his back, or a bamboo would creak where his shoulder touched it; but be- 
tween those times he moved absolutely without any sound, drifting through 
the thick Garo forest as though it had been smoke. He was going uphill, 
but though Little Toomai watched the stars in the rifts of the trees, he could 
not tell in what direction. 

Then Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent sina stopped for a minute, 
and Little Toomai could see the tops of the trees lying all speckled and furry 
under the moonlight for miles and miles, and the blue-white mist over the 
river in the hollow. Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he felt that the 
forest was awake below him — awake and alive and crowded. A big brown 
fruit-eating bat rushed past his ear ; a porcupine’s quills rattled in the thicket, 
and in the darkness between the tree-stems he heard a hog-bear digging hard 
in the moist warm earth, and snufling as it digged. 
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Then the branches closed over his head again, and Kala Nag began to go 
down into the valley — not quietly this time, but as a runaway gun goes 
down a steep bank —in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as 
pistons, eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow-points 
rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him ripped with a noise like 
torn canvas, and the saplings that he heaved away right and left with his 
shoulders sprang back again, and banged him on the flank, and great trails 
of creepers, all matted together, hung from his tusks as he threw his head 
from side to side and plowed out his pathway. Then Little Toomai laid 
himself down close to the great neck, lest a swinging bough should sweep him 
to the ground, and he wished that he were back in the lines again. 

The grass began to get squashy, and Kala Nag’s feet sucked and squelched 
as he put them down, and the night mist at the bottom of the valley chilled 
Little Toomai. There was a splash and a trample, and the rush of running 
water, and Kala Nag strode through the bed of a river, feeling his way at 
each step. Above the noise of the water, as it swirled round the elephant’s 
legs, Little Toomai could hear more splashing and some trumpeting both 
up-stream and down — great grunts and angry snortings, and all the mist 
about him seemed to be full of rolling wavy shadows.! 


Furthermore, the effectiveness of esthetic description depends 
largely upon the writer’s skill in selecting words. The same 
principles of choice which govern his use of words in other 
writing hold here: he must get specific words, apt words, words 
that are at once precise and expressive. But since esthetic 
description is more personal than most writing, it shows a 
special need for words that are richly suggestive, perfectly 
suited to the writer’s dominant effect, and delicately colored 
by his personality. In a sense the opportunity for “ style ” 
is greater in description than in any other writing except the 
essay. 

And yet many a young writer, conscious of the importance 
of his diction, goes wrong in his very attempt to gain effects. He 
may not fall into trite phrases or indulge in an overuse of super- 
latives, for these are rather obvious faults, but unless he is a real 
master of his art he will blunder in ways almost as serious. In this 
little sketch, for instance, we find so many adjectives, both simple 
and in series, that they are overconspicuous, almost ludicrous : 


1 Reprinted by kind permission of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the author, and The 
Century Company, the publishers of the Jungle Book. 
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I can see her yet, as she stood before the roomful of lively, healthy school 
children, almost any one of whom was as large as she. She seemed tiny and 
helpless, standing beside the formidable desk, her thin, narrow shoulders 
drooping forward weakly. Her slightly tilted chin was extended irresolutely 
forward. This, together with the arched brows, lifted high above the pale 
blue eyes, gave her a peculiarly questioning look. But for an occasional 
lighting up of the eyes, when she happened to glance at some particularly 
interested and interesting pupil, her colorless face was almost expressionless. 
Brushed primly back from the white, blue-veined temples, her bright, 
golden hair was wound in smooth braids around the crown of her small head. 
How characteristic were those nervous, jerky motions with which she waved 
her small, helpless looking hand, keeping time to the song she was leading in 
a high, thin voice! There was something so unusual, so strangely weazened 
in her appearance, although she was still very young, that I could not but 
think, “What a funny looking little bent old woman she will be some 
day ! 1”? 1 


It is true that the specific function of the adjective and its 
counterpart, the adverb, is to qualify or describe, but they are 
by no means the only words that can have descriptive value. 
Such nouns and verbs as muck, clamor, hag, fringe, charger, 
sway, sift, huddle, drip, rattle, chatter, and shamble, abound in 
the language, and each flashes a distinct image to the reader. 
To use them in description, then, will not only save a dis- 
agreeable multiplicity of adjectives and adverbs, but will 
also add a vigor and compression to the style which will greatly 
increase its graphic power. 

Artificiality is another fault which may easily creep into the 
diction of descriptive writing. Sometimes a distorted mental 
point of view or an utter lack of good taste in the use of figura- 
tive language will betray a writer into saying that “ the house 
smiled a welcome and the flowers held out fragrant blossoms 
by way of greeting’ or that “the tulips and blades of grass 
drooped their tearful heads in trembling and shame, lest they 
had committed a fatal social error in responding too early to 
Dame Season’s invitation to come forth.” Such ridiculously 
false feeling is, of course, without justification. But not all 
questions of taste in the choice of descriptive words are easy. 


1A student’s theme. 
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In his effort to express his sense impressions vividly, a writer 
may quite unconsciously come to strain for effects, reaching 
out after unusual words, twisting familiar words into unusual 
uses, and piling up phrase on phrase, until the reader is led 
involuntarily to question his sincerity. Such lapsing into arti- 
ficiality is noticeable in the first of the two sketches which follow, 
whereas the second one approaches the naturalness and sim- 
plicity of expression essential to the best art. 


(x) Spring! And all below my window, field and-road lay radiant in the 
shifting sheets of pearl that stars let down of an April night. And I smelled 
dallying, alluring sweetnesses; and I saw —not a laid-out landscape — 
just beds and sweeps of fresh new colors outlined with the gray-white pencil- 
ing of road and background hill. From out the rose-flushed slope of the 
meadow came drifting the vagrant scent of opened apple blossoms; along 
the shadow fence, rainbow hyacinths dripped overflowing incense on the 
air; and below the road clumps of new-born lilacs breathed fragrant lulla- 
bies from each purple-petaled flower. It was a world made up of seas of 
perfumed lights, all indistinct, vague, beautiful; and blending it — color 
and smell, road and field and hill— wavered a tinted, odorous mist. Spring! 
and my heart went mad to its orient colors and its wild, intoxicating smells — 
the breathless ecstasy of April night ! + 


(2) I stepped out upon the deck into a world of dripping white. The 
bellowing of the fog whistle through the sleepless hours from a little after 
midnight — it was then close to five o’clock — had somewhat prepared me 
for what to expect, but I had never imagined fog so thick as that. I stumbled 
forward, and, crossing the deck, found a sailor “‘ heaving the lead” on the 
starboard side. The engines were turning over very slowly, barely enough to 
furnish “steerageway.’’ I stood for some time watching in silence. At 
last I timidly ventured to ask our whereabouts. 

“T think we’re some’eres in Whitefish Bay,”’ the man at the rail answered. 

““The sailor’s graveyard,’”’ I quoted, forcing a laugh. 

“Right : the sailor’s graveyard.” 

There was in his tone something of such calm assurance that it made me 
shiver in the damp, cold air. He went on methodically, taking in his line 
and then paying it out again; taking in, paying out, his eyes intent on the 
task in hand. 

Out of the fog loomed a black, blunt bow, and on the instant, from the 
lookout up forward, from the man at my side, and from the bridge, came the 
cry, “‘Port! hard aport!” 


1A student’s theme. 
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Sluggishly the big boat swung over and we slid down the length of a huge 
freighter, so close that I could have counted her battened hatches. There 
were hurried orders on the bridge, the tinkling of signal bells in the pilot 
house, and the scurrying of men. Two bounded along the deck and dived 
down the forward companionway. Immediately I heard the anchor chain 
rattling out and the plunge of the anchor into the water. 

The melancholy blast of the fog whistle was stilled, and in its stead the 
ship’s bell began to sound at minute intervals. All about us I could hear 
the “‘ Dink-dink’”’ of bells on other anchored boats. Now they seemed near, 
now far away : confusing and unreliable in the dense mist. I went up to the 
hurricane deck and strained my eyes against a pallid, intangible wall. Look- 
ing astern I noticed an increasing brightness, and rightly surmised that the 
sun was rising. At first the fog flattened down upon the black lake until 
the masts and superstructures of a surrounding fleet were visible. It wasa 
wonderful effect. They appeared to be fairy ships afloat upon a fairy sea; 
and clear and musical came the ‘“‘Ding-ding” of their bells. Thus, for a 
space, we swam upon the clouds. Then, gradually, the fog rose about us 
again; and soon, as the sun gained rapidly in power, it thinned and dis- 
appeared. 

Presently I heard the clanking of the capstan and hurried forward to see 
the anchor come “‘inboard.”? Giant link by giant link its cable rose sparkling 
from the water, and at last up came the anchor itself, its flukes weighted 
with mud and weeds. The bell in the pilot house signaled ‘‘Half speed”’ 
then “Full speed ahead,” and we went plowing on once more toward the 
500.77 2 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. In order to fix in mind the essential differences between instru- 
mental and esthetic description, try to describe (a) a house in a way 
that will give information necessary in selling it; (b) in a way that 
will express your own feeling of affection for it. Or try to describe 
(a) a hollow filled with spring flowers in a way that will enable a 
friend to recognize it; (b) in a way that will express your own de- 
light. 

2. How far is the difference between instrumental and esthetic 

escription paralleled by the difference between mechanical and 
free-hand drawing ? between photography and painting ? 

3. Read Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and Style, especially the sec- 
tions entitled On Composition, My Strange Thoughts on Drawing, 
and What Everyone Knows about Expression and Something which 
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all the World does not Know. From these discussions of work in 
another art you can get many helpful suggestions about writing. 

4. When you read, observe how skillful descriptive writers man- 
age point of view, noting especially the ways in which they indicate 
changes. Then try (a) to describe the same person or object from two 
different positions; (6) to describe some scene from a progressing point 
of view; (c) to describe some object or scene as it appears at different 
times, for example, a garden in October and in June, or a city street 
on Saturday night and on Sunday morning. 

5. Try to describe the hands of four or five friends or classmates. 
Before you begin, it will be well for you to study the human hand in 
order to find out just what details are really distinctive. 

6. We are told that when Saint-Gaudens undertook to make his 
statue of Lincoln for Lincoln Park, Chicago, he asked several of 
Lincoln’s friends what detail of posture would seem most characteris- 
tic to those who knew him well. They mentioned the position of his 
left hand and thumb. Can you find similarly distinctive details in 
the appearance of your friends ? 

7. What are the characteristic details of a town barber shop? 
of a crowded street car? of a dog fight ? of a July thunder storm ? 
of a milliner’s shop ? 

8. Study the place which memory inevitably has in description. 
What image comes to mind upon mention of chapel, bridge, automo- 
bile, cottage, plume, teacher ? 

9. Read John LaFarge’s Considerations on Painting, Chapter II. 
He shows how any artist reveals his individuality through selection 
of details. 

to. In order to increase your appreciation of the less used senses, 
read in The Story of My Life what Helen Keller has to say of her 
sensations. The following is typical: ‘‘ What a joy it is to feel the 
soft, springy earth under my feet once more, to follow grassy roads 
that lead to ferny brooks where I can bathe my fingers in a cataract 
of rippling notes, or to clamber over a stone wall into green fields 
that tumble and roll and climb in riotous gladness.” 

11. Can you describe the odors of an apple orchard in blossom ? 
of an old attic? of a chemical laboratory? Can you describe the 
sounds of a bird store? of a city fire? of a ball game? of early 
morning in the country? Can you describe the sensations of a sick- 
bed ? of diving ? of exploring a cave? 
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12. Make a list of at least thirty nouns and verbs which might be 
useful in describing human gait; facial expression; children’s voices ; 
water; trees. 

13. What is meant by the “ pathetic fallacy”? Read Ruskin’s 
discussion’ of it. 

14. Which of the following passages seem to you effective? In 
what respects is each superior or inferior ? 


a. The millionaire’s south-bound express [was] laying the miles over his 
shoulder as a man peels a shaving from a soft board. 

b. Directly above the house was a small cemetery with tombstones in- 
termingling among the numerous cedars. 

’ ¢, The sky was full of stars, but there was no moon. 

d. The sky was clear and serene, and full of stars, but the moon was not 
there, for she had sought the stillness of peaceful walks of ancient nights. 

e. The Spyglass, which was by three or four hundred feet the tallest 
[hill] on the island, was likewise the strangest in configuration, running up 
sheer from almost every side, and then suddenly cut off at the top like a 
pedestal to put a statue on. 

f. Far up, into the recesses of the valley, the green vistas arched like the 
hollows of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the arbutus flowers 
dashed along their flanks for foam, and silver flakes of orange spray tossed 
into the air around them, breaking over the gray walls of rock into a thou- 
sand separate stars, fading and kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted 
and let them fall. 


CHAPTER X — NARRATION 


I. THE FIELD OF NARRATION 
A. THE NATURE OF NARRATION 


NARRATION recounts sequential events. In one respect it is 
unlike exposition, argumentation, and description: it finds an 
almost unqualified advantage in the passing of time. In exposi- 
tion and argumentation, where the writer’s purpose is to make 
one understand or to win assent, it is important that the reader 
have many things in mind at one time in order that he may see 
their essential relations or comparative values; in description, 
where the writer’s purpose is to make one see, the reader must 
perform the almost impossible mental feat of holding fragments 
of images in mind until some unifying suggestion blends them 
into one effect; but in narration, the time that passes while the 
reader is scanning the pages contributes to his more perfect 
comprehension by constantly suggesting the time that is passing 
in the narrative itself. 


3B. THE RELATION OF NARRATION TO OTHER FoRMS 
OF COMPOSITION 


Nevertheless, narration is very closely related to exposition 
and description. In the first place, it is almost inseparable 
from them because of characteristics which all three hold in 
common. Exposition, we have already noticed, sometimes 
explains most clearly when it takes the form of narration, as 
we easily discover if we attempt to explain a process of any kind. 
Description, too, is at times so much like narration that it is not 
always easy to distinguish the one from the other. As a matter 
of fact, in literature they are ever merging so completely that 
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the lines of demarcation are quite shadowy. But narration 
stands in close relation to exposition, description, and even 
argumentation in another way; it includes them. We cannot 
proceed very far in any narrative without employing exposition. 
Often it is quite necessary to explain kinship, to analyze motive, 
to comment, or to apologize, as in history, biography, and the 
longer pieces of fiction. Occasionally, too, as in Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey, the narrative style and the expository 
are combined to great advantage. Narration likewise includes 
description. When we begin a narrative, we almost immediately 
find ourselves employing description to give the necessary back- 
ground, and sooner or later we must use it in clothing the char- 
acters with reality. 


C. THe UNIVERSAL INTEREST IN NARRATION 


The wide inclusiveness of the field of narration well represents 
the almost universal attention which this form of writing re- 
ceives from readers. An inherent curiosity makes us want to 
know how other people look, what they think, what their neigh- 
bors think of them, what they have done, what they are doing, 
what they are going to do, and what they would probably do 
under given circumstances. Some of us profess a dislike for 
gossip by word of mouth, but all of us enjoy it when it is tem- 
pered with a reasonable amount of dignity and printed in news- 
papers, magazines, and books. Thus narration, though not 
used so frequently as exposition in the daily routine of our lives, 
probably commands a wider and deeper interest than any of 
the other forms of composition. It is not only the medium 
through which we gain our knowledge of the people who carry 
on the world’s work and the world’s play, but it is the source 
of a large part of our intellectual recreation. 


D. CLASSIFICATIONS OF NARRATION 


No attempt to classify the many varieties of narrative art 
has been very successful. It is difficult to bring the novel, the 
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drama, theshort story, the tale, the news story, the autobiography, 
the biography, and the narrative parts of history into any divi- 
sion that will result in a real simplification. Some writers have 
sought to divide the entire field into “simple narrative” and 
“ complex narrative,” and others have tried to arrive at the 
same end by making the basis of classification “‘ mere chro- 
nology ”’ and ‘‘ cause and effect.” These divisions are more or less 
inadequate, first, because it is not possible to have many persons 
agree concerning the point at which narrative ceases to be simple 
and becomes complex; and secondly, because any narrative that 
deserves the name involves logical as well as chronological 
arrangement. It is true, of course, that in primitive literature 
we may find a near approach to the purely chronological ; 
but in the present day we are not writing after the manner of 
primitive peoples. We do not choose between chronology 
and some order of cause and effect; we simply try to adjust 
them. 

Perhaps the most nearly satisfactory division is the one we 
have followed throughout this book ; that is to say, we may bring 
all narration into two classes, instrumental and esthetic, — nar- 
ratives that aim primarily to give information, and narratives 
that seek to quicken the emotional life and satisfy the artistic 
instincts. Objection may be made that in this case the classifi- 
cation does not really classify; and there is some foundation 
for the objection. But inasmuch as it is a division that runs 
throughout the entire field of writing, and can be used here with 
a degree of convenience, we may well employ it. Thus the news 
story, the narrative parts of history, and virtually all biography 
and autobiography would be classed as instrumental; while 
the tale, the short story, the novel, and the drama would be 
classed as esthetic. 


Il. THE ELEMENTS OF NARRATION 


It should be borne in mind, however, that classifications are 
merely for convenience of study; that whether the narrative 
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take one or another of many literary forms, or whether its pur- 
pose be primarily to give information or to please the reader 
with interesting glimpses of human nature and human struggle, 
the elements are the same. At first thought, biography may 
seem quite unlike the novel, the news story unlike the short 
story, and the autobiography equally far removed from the tale ; 
yet all of them demand events, characters, and time and place. 
They are the same in their essence. Stevenson has put the 
matter thus: 

“The art of narrative, in fact, is the same whether it is applied 
to the selection and illustration of a real series of events or of an 
imaginary series. Boswell’s Life of Johnson (a work of cunning 
and inimitable art) owes its success to the same technical ma- 
neuvers as (let us say) Tom Jones: the clear conception of cer- 
tain characters of man, the choice and presentation of certain 
incidents out of a great number that offered, and the invention 
(yes, invention) and preservation of a certain key in dialogue. 
In which these things are done with the more art —in 
which with the greater air of nature — readers will differently 
judge. Boswell’s is, indeed, a very special case, and almost 
a generic; but it is not only in Boswell, it is in every biog- 
raphy with any salt of life, it is in every history where events 
and men, rather than ideas, are presented — in Tacitus, in 
Carlyle, in Michelet, in Macaulay —that the novelist will 
find many of his own methods most conspicuously and adroitly 
handled.” ? 

_ Our plan of study, then, will be first to deal with the elements 
common to all narrative, then to point out some of the things 
that contribute to effectiveness in each of the two kinds. If 
in the first part of the study it becomes necessary to deal more 
especially with one kind, we shall usually find an advantage in 
choosing fiction, inasmuch as it may be regarded as more 
highly developed technically than instrumental narrative, and 
for that reason more likely to bring up all possible problems of 
structure. 

14 Humble Remonstrance. 
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A. ACTION 


Of the three elements of narration, — action, character por- 
trayal, and setting, — action must be regarded as first in im- 
portance. No student should let himself be misled into believ- 
ing otherwise. It is true, of course, that different writers of 
narration go about their work in different ways, some beginning 
with a group of incidents, others with an interesting character, 
and others with a place or time that seems to invite the telling 
of a story in connection with it. ‘Thus Poe has told us that he 
made his stories by finding a mood which he desired to express, 
and then creating events to suggest that mood; Stevenson, 
though he had much to say about the importance of time and 
place, was equally certain that the matters of real importance and 
realinterest were the events ; and George Meredith wasno less cer- 
tain that the only true center of narrative was character. And 
it might be observed in passing that as great a diversity of 
opinion has been expressed about the origin of a narrative that 
is not fictional. But these differences of opinion are not evi-_ 
dence against the importance of action; they simply show that 
different authors have different ways of approaching their work. 
Incident, character, or setting may be the origin, but the final 
purpose is to use the characters and the setting in giving the 
incidents a greater reality. The element that sets narration 
clearly apart from the other forms of writing is action. The 
characters may be remarkable, and they may live in an interest- 
ing time and place, but unless they do something, their creation 
is not justified. Action is the first essential. 

In the following paragraphs, though the subject-matter varies 
widely, it is not difficult to see the moving spirit of narration. 
Scarcely a line fails to express action. 

A news story: 


HELD THE BABY FOR RENT 
MotHEer WENT TO CourT, WHERE MAGISTRATE CORRIGAN RESTORED IT 


Jennie Davis moved out of 180 Ridge Street yesterday and left her three 
months old baby while she took a little furniture to another room she had 
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rented. There was two months’ rent due on the room she had left, and when 
Jennie went back for the baby, Goldie Jacobs, who sublet to her, announced 
that she had a lien on that baby, and that it would remain there until the 
rent was forthcoming. 

The tearful mother rushed over to the Essex Market police court and ob- 
tained a summons for Goldie and the baby. They appeared in the after- 
noon and Magistrate Corrigan awarded the baby to the mother. 


A paragraph from Bret Harte: 


The cart was halted before the inclosure; and rejecting the offers of as- 
sistance with the same air of simple self-reliance he had displayed throughout, 
Tennessee’s Partner lifted the rough coffin on his back, and deposited it, 
unaided, within the shallow grave. He then nailed down the board which 
served asa lid; and mounting the little mound of earth beside it, took off his 
hat, and slowly mopped his face with his handkerchief. This the crowd felt 
was a preliminary to speech; and they disposed themselves variously on 
stumps and bowlders, and sat expectant.” 


A Biblical narrative: 


And Deborah said unto Barak, Up; for this is the day in which the Lord 
hath delivered Sisera into thine hand: is not the Lord gone out before thee ? 
So Barak went down from mount Tabor, and ten thousand men after him. 
And the Lord discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, with 
the edge of the sword before Barak; so that Sisera lighted down off his 
chariot, and fled away on his feet. But Barak pursued after the chariots, 
and after the host, unto Harosheth of the Gentiles: and all the host of Sisera 
fell by the edge of the sword; and there was not a man left. Howbeit 
Sisera fled away on his feet to the tent of Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite : 
for there was peace between Jabin the king of Hazor and the house of Heber 
the Kenite. And Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said unto him, Turn in, 
my lord, turn in to me; fear not. And when he had turned in unto her into 
the tent, she covered him with a mantle. And he said unto her, Give me, 
I pray thee, a little water to drink; for I am thirsty. And she opened a 
bottle of milk, and gave him drink, and covered him. Again he said unto 
her, Stand in the door of the tent, and it shall be, when any man doth come 
and inquire of thee, and say, Is there any man here? that thou shalt say, No. 
Then Jael Heber’s wife took a tent pin, and took an hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the tent pin into his temples, and fas- 
tened it into the ground: for he was fast asleep; so he swooned and died. 


1The New York Sun. 
2 Tennessee’s Partner. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael came out to meet him, and said 
unto him, Come, and I will shew thee the man whom thou seekest. And 
when he came into her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and the tent pin was in 
his temples. So God subdued on that day Jabin the king of Canaan before 
the children of Israel.1 


1. Mastery of the narrative material. — The first step in 
rendering action effective is a thorough mastery of the material 
to be treated. The writer must know this material so completely 
that he can see at one view the end of the story and all the situa- 
tions that lead up to it. He must remember that good writers, 
with comparatively few exceptions, work laboriously over their 
material for a long period before they put pen to paper. Indeed, 
the facility of some writers in reducing their stories to manu- 
script is in reality but an expression of the grasp of their material 
which they obtain before they begin the act of writing. Marion 
Crawford, for example, explained that his ability to write a long 
story in a few months arose from the fact that he invariably 
thought out his novels in all their details before he made any 
attempt to write them down. Some authors feel so deeply the 
importance of thus knowing the end from the beginning that 
instead of trying first to conceive the general outlines of the entire 
story, they try to see the final situation, then plan events that 
will most naturally and interestingly lead up to it. They know 
that one guiding motive must be the source of direction from the 
first sentence. “If you are going to make a book [novel] end 
badly, it must end badly from the beginning.” ? Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich relates that he went even further. “It would 
interest nobody,” he says, ‘‘ to know that I always write the 
last paragraph first, and then work directly up to that, avoiding 
all digressions and side issues.” Whether such a method of 
procedure is practicable for everyone is a matter open to ques- 
tion; but there can be no doubt about the necessity of knowing 

1 Judges iv, 14-23. 


2 Stevenson, A letter to J. M. Barrie. The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


3 In a note on the possibility of writing an essay to be called Onthe Art of Short 
tory Writing. Complete Works, Vol. IX, p. 30. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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with reasonable definiteness in the beginning just how the story 
is to end. 7 

Next in importance to knowing the end from the beginning 
is knowing where to take up the threads of the narrative. The 
very first paragraphs are momentous. Usually the difficulty 
encountered arises from the fact that life does not consist of 
organized groups of events conveniently classified and labeled 
to suit the narrator’s purpose, but is instead an unending stream. 
Furthermore, the happenings in this current so intermingle that 
it is not possible to single one out and write about it to the 
exclusion of the others. To be more specific, the writer of a 
biography cannot deal solely with the one person about whom he 
writes; he must speak of those who have influenced that per- 
son’s life, — his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, and 
his intimate friends. It is necessary to do this in order to give 
the reader the knowledge that will enable him to grasp the full 
significance of the biography proper. Again, the story-writer 
must give some of the action that preceded the groups of events 
with which he deals, else we cannot see these in their true per- 
spective. The story is a cross-view of life, and the writer must 
determine how much in addition to the main view is necessary 
to a full understanding of what is spread directly before us. 
His story must not stand out in utter isolation, yet it must not 
be burdened with more antecedent action than is really neces- 
sary. 

The ease with which too abundant antecedent action may 
embarrass and hinder the main action becomes evident only 
after we have attempted to write a story. Very frequently we 
find ourselves much in the position of the old man in the fol- 
lowing incident : 


“Does he ever scare?’’ I asked, when the old horse that was leisurely 
bringing us toward our destination pricked up his ears at an automobile which 
crossed our road a few hundred feet ahead. 

“No,’’ the old driver replied; “that is, only once. He scared last Sunday, 
but I don’t think he’d do it again. It was like this: Old Cal Hughes’s boy 
—do you know Cal? — Well, anyway, he lives about four miles over east 
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here; married Joe Brumage’s daughter. He and the boy talked it over and 
concluded that the hill farm couldn’t grow a livin’ for both of ’em; so the 
boy said he’d go to town and see what he could find to do. He went over 
to Zanesville and worked around at odd jobs for a while, and at last got 
somethin’ to do in the wagon factory over there. He did purty well, too, 
I think, — made good money; but one day last week while he was workin’ 
around a circular saw he slipped on a wet board and struck his forehead 
square against the teeth. Killed him quick as lightnin’, of course. Well, 
the boss telephoned down and told the old man a week ago to-night — yes, 
Friday night it was — and it looked for a time like we’d have to bury him 
.and his wife with the boy. But the neighbors were all good to ’em, and that 
helped a little. They buried him on Sunday. In the mornin’ about all the 
men he had worked with came down on the train to ’tend the funeral; and 
in the afternoon the boss himself came. He went right over to the house, 
just like one of the friends, and when they came to the church he headed the 
procession in his big automobile. I was comin’ to the funeral, too, and met 
em just where you turn in to the church back there; and this horse—I was 
drivin’ the same one — got scared when the automobile went rubblin’ by. 
But that’s the only time I ever knew him to scare at ’em.” 


On the other hand, one of the surest indications of a writer’s 
mastery of his art and his material is his ability to see clearly 
through all the antecedent events to the first one which the 
reader must know in order to understand the story. 

Furthermore, the writer must let the material help him to 
decide which point of view will afford him the most perfect op- 
portunity to do his work well. Somebody must do the telling. 
It may be one of the characters, or it may be several of the char- 
acters, or it may be somebody quite outside the story. Of 
course there are times, in the writing of autobiography or 
biography, for example, when the material will lend itself to 
telling from only one point of view. Usually, however, the 
writer is confronted with the necessity of making a choice. In 
doing this, he will, to be sure, be guided in part by his personal 
preferences and limitations; but his chief guide will be the 
material. 

Upon first thought it may appear that the person best fitted 
to relate events is the leading character in them. It would seem, 
then, that the most natural way to tell a story would be to write 
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it as if the hero were telling it; and there are some distinct 
advantages in this method whenever it can be employed. To 
begin with, a narrative in the first person contributes to the 
impression of reality. The story must be true, for do we not 
have the man before our very eyes? This advantage is recog- 
nized by practiced raconteurs, who overwhelm us with the 
variety of experience they have had “ in Mexico,” “ out West,” 
or “up in Alaska.” A second clear advantage lies in the oppor- 
tunity afforded the leading character to speak convincingly of 
his own mental experiences, especially such emotions as fear, 
joy, and expectancy. On the other hand, this point of view 
has some serious dangers. If the leading character is so busy 
that his own transactions provide us with the major part of the 
story, he probably does not have much time to devote to a 
study of secondary persons or events, however interesting they 
may be to the reader. Moreover, he cannot with propriety 
characterize himself fully; he would hesitate, perhaps, to speak 
either of his most grievous shortcomings or his greatest virtues. 
Furthermore, he stands always in danger of talking too much 
about his own deeds. ‘‘ The seductive love of narrative,” one 
of Scott’s characters tells us, “‘ when we ourselves are the heroes 
of the events which we tell, often disregards the attention due 
the time and the patience of the audience.” Capital instances 
of stories written from this point of view are Robinson Crusoe, 
David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Rob Roy, Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island, and Jane Eyre. 

Sometimes when it is not advisable or possible to have the 
leading character tell the story, a minor character tells it. 
Stevenson’s The Master of Ballantrae, Conan Doyle’s Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, Poe’s detective stories, and in a modified 
form, Edward Everett Hale’s The Man without a Country, are 
typical of this method. Its chief advantages are three. It 
affords a good opportunity to characterize the leading person or 
persons in the story; it enables the narrator to use a greater 
fund of information about the different personages and events 
than the leading character probably would have or could secure ; 
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and it precludes the hero from offending readers with much talk 
about himself. The danger is, of course, that since a minor 
character must ever remain minor, he may not have all essential 
information and he may not find it possible to move about to 
gain it without getting in his own way or magnifying his own 
importance. 

The difficulty of having a minor character tell the story may 
sometimes be overcome by having different parts told by differ- 
ent characters. Thus when one character does not possess in- 
formation that is essential, another may have it; or, if circum- 
stances prevent one character from being in a given place when 
observations are to be noted or information is to be received, 
another who is there may very conveniently perform the part. 
The possibilities of writing from this point of view can be seen 
to advantage in Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Wilkie 
Collins’s The Moonstone or his Woman in White, Kipling’s My 
Lord the Elephant, or, of course, in any story written in the 
form of letters. The chief disadvantages of the method are 
that the many narrators may confuse the reader, and that the 
different approaches to the different parts of the story may 
destroy the unity of impression that the series of events, taken 
together, ought to produce. 

Of course, in a large number of cases it is desirable to have 
the story told by some one quite outside the circle of characters. 
In such an event, it may be told from a simple external point 
of view such as any spectator might take, or from the position 
of one who assumes the omnipresence and the omniscience 
necessary to explain all things that the events themselves do 
not make thoroughly clear. The former method, — interest- 
ingly exemplified in Poe’s The Man of the Crowd, — though in- 
frequently used, is deserving of all respect. It is, in truth, one 
of the most genuinely artistic means employed in narration, in 
that it necessitates the selection of those events which are so 
significant that they suggest completely all the unseen, untold 
parts of the story. Its chief disadvantage rests in the fact that 
it is very difficult. It prevents the writer from telling what 
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people have thought or done, what they are thinking about, or 
what they mean to do, save as their past conduct, their thinking, 
and their intentions are manifested in the conduct which he 
sees. 

Any review of a considerable number of narratives, however, 
will reveal the fact that the so-called omniscient point of view 
is chosen much more frequently than any other. The reason is 
at once evident: this point of view lends itself readily to a wide 
variety of temperaments and an equally wide variety of narrative 
material and narrative contingencies. If we wish to express our 
hero’s inmost thoughts, we may do so with full liberty; if we 
find it necessary to give an account of any transaction that has 
fallen outside the experience or observation of any character 
competent to address the reader, we are free to give the account 
ourselves; or, if we chuose to tell our readers, as Hawthorne did 
in The Ambitious Guest, that certain events took place and cer- 
tain conversations were carried on in some very definite manner 
when as a matter of simple fact no one could possibly know 
whether these events and conversations ever took place at all, we 
may do so without incurring the displeasure of many readers or 
very many critics. In a marked way the writer who finds it 
advisable to tell a story from this point of view has his readers 
at an advantage. He takes his position on one side of the stage, 
marshals his characters, requests them to act, and whenever 
he deems it necessary, stops the performance until he has offered 
explanation or comment. He may even risk the audacity of 
Thackeray, though the risk is usually too great to be worth taking, : 
and tell his readers that it will not hurt them in any way to enter 
into the full spirit of the events, inasmuch as everything he 
is telling them is mere story. In any case, we may feel sure that 
the aid we offer to the reader will be accepted if offered skill- 
fully. 

2. Selection of events. — When we have mastered our 
narrative material well enough to enable us to see the end clearly 
from the beginning, to determine where to take up the threads 
of the story, and to choose our point of view, we are ready to 
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begin the real work of recounting the events. Here, as in the 
initial steps of any other kind of endeavor that requires construc- 
tive skill, we are confronted at once with the problem of selec- 
tion. 

The first necessity of selection may be seen readily by reflecting 
upon the comparatively disjointed character of most that is said 
and done in everyday life. Any half dozen persons say enough 
and do enough in a day to fill a good-sized volume; but aside 
from the fact that most of these transactions would make su- 
premely dull reading if printed under any circumstances, they 
do not, when standing together, constitute a logical narrative. 
Whether or not we have ever tried to formulate our conception 
of narrative skill, we have at least a vague notion that a story is 
not an exact transcript of life, but a series of selected incidents ; 
and our conviction will become very definite if we try to record 
all the happenings that immediately affect one person in the 
course of a day. Just as we exercised selection in determining 
where to take up the threads of the story, so we must choose 
merely for the purpose of simplifying the narrative itself. 

Moreover, it is necessary to select in order to bring out the 
significance of events. In our daily life we wind our watches, 
put on our eyeglasses, carry umbrellas, open doors, remove 
our hats, and do scores of other things important in their way 
without making any fully conscious effort; we do them through 
mere force of habit. Now in the relevant material of any narra- 
tive, there are always events that correspond to these routine 
parts of our lives; and, especially after the story is well under 
way, the reader does not care to be troubled with them. They 
are taken for granted. To give them attention, except in un- 
usual instances, would not only be misleading but would destroy 
the appearance of life — the truthfulness of narrative — by at- 
taching significance to matters that ordinarily are not significant. 

The exclusion of these things, however, is only negative selec- 
tion. We must go further and make it positive by lifting the 
central events of the story above those which are merely pre- 
paratory or contributory. The writer has done this work well 
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only when out of all the events with which his raw material has 
provided him, he has enabledthe reader to behold a series of situa- 
tions that are closely related through cause and effect and in- 
tensified by the spirit of some one motive. The matter is 
clearly expressed in the oft-quoted words of Stevenson : 

“‘ Let him choose a motive, whether of character or of passion ; 
carefully construct his plot so that every incident is an illus- 
tration of the motive, and every property employed shall bear 
to it a near relation of congruity or contrast; avoid a sub-plot 
unless, as sometimes in Shakespeare, the sub-plot be a reversion 
or complement of the main intrigue; . . . and allow neither him- 
self in the narrative nor any character in the course of the dia- 
logue, to utter one sentence that is not part and parcel of the 
business of the story or the discussion of the problem involved. . . . 
Let him not care particularly if he miss the tone of conversa- 
tion, the pungent material detail of the day’s manners, the re- 
production of the atmosphere and the environment. These 
elements are not essential: a novel may be excellent, and yet 
have none of them; a passion or a character is so much the 
better depicted as it rises clearer from material circumstance. . . 
And as the root of the whole matter, let him bear in mind that 
his novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged by its exactitude ; 
but a simplification of some side or point of life, to stand or fall 
by its significant simplicity.” * 

The influence of motive may readily be seen in forms of nar- 
ration where selection, except to exclude wholly extraneous 
matter, is not regarded as legitimate. For example, in the nar- 
rative parts of history we demand as full a representation of the 
events as the writer can produce. How unfair the result is if 
he allows himself through prejudice to suppress any considerable 
part of a transaction may be seen in the many distorted accounts 
of the Civil War or in the histories of political parties or political 
campaigns. Courts recognize the tremendous results of selection 
when they insist that a witness tell not only the truth, but the 
whole truth. They know that selected truth may contribute 


14 Humble Remonstrance. 
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to an impression which all the truth taken together would not 
produce. 

Now when we attempt to select events not to mislead, but to 
meet the demands of good narrative art, the process always 
requires exacting care. To our dying day we are encounter- 
ing the problem which confronted us as children when we were 
sternly requested to leave out parts of the tale and come to 
the point at once. Even such giants as Cervantes and Field- 
ing let the story of the Impertinent and the history of the Man 
from the Hill find space in their masterpieces. 

3. Treatment of events. — The events which we select to tell 
our story must be so ordered and treated that they will make 
for continuous progress. All of us have read short stories and 
novels, as well as histories and biographies, in which we are 
made to feel that the writer’s own awkwardness has driven him 
to say to us, “‘ Please stand here for a time, or walk back a 
distance with me after some material that I have left, and then 
we shall move on again.” In the narratives told in daily con- 
versation, this awkwardness is expressed in such apologies as — 
“T meant to say,” “I forgot to say,” and ‘“ Oh yes, I left one 
thing out.” Of course the progress of the story need not be 
uniform. At times it may be rapid, at times slow. The writer 
may cover a week in a chapter, in a paragraph, in a sentence, 
or in a single word; but movement there must be. And only 
the writer’s eternal watchfulness and the employment of all 
his knowledge of the principles of narrative structure, his artistic 
feeling, and his common sense will enable him to determine 
how it can best be made. Still, careful planning of the large 
divisions of the narrative and conscientious effort to render 
transitions from event to event as unobtrusive as possible will 
go far in making the progress continuous. If the narrative is 
well planned, the persons, the scene, and the purpose of one 
event will make the next one inevitable; and if transitions are 
skillful, cause and effect will seem to be one with chronology. 

Furthermore, the events must be so treated that time will 
seem to pass naturally. Not only must the entire period seem 
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long enough for the completion of all the transactions of the 
narrative, but within this period the allotment of time to each 
event must be justified by its significance. It is not necessary 
for the writer to speak to the reader in terms of days or hours or 
minutes, but he must create an impression that time has passed 
or is passing. Our study of Shakespeare gives us some good 
examples of the skill with which this may be done. Only occa- 
sionally do his plays contain specific reference to the exact 
period of time that has passed — in fact, a close study of the 
time element will reveal many inaccuracies — yet we rarely 
fail to receive the impression that the passing of time is natural. 
This impression, apart from the handling of conversation and 
description, concerning which more will be said later, is chiefly 
a matter of proportion. He who can cause an unimportant 
week to pass in one suggestive word or make an important hour 
seem short in twenty or thirty pages of lively narrative detail is 
well on the way to a solution of this difficult problem. 

Again, the ordering of events must produce suspense and cli- 
max, without which the story would be uninteresting and pointless. 
Events are cumulative; so too are the complications which grow 
out of events. Every time we add a new character to a story, 
all the characters previously introduced are influenced; and 
their relation to him modifies to some degree their relation to 
one another. As the story progresses, as all the threads are 
gathered up, this increased complexity of relation, together with 
the slackened movement that necessarily results from it, produces 
suspense by making it impossible for the reader to see the out- 
come that is most logical where there are so many possibilities. 
Put simply, he does not know whether the end will be favorable 
to the hero, his rival, or some humbler person who is just becom- 
ing prominent in the story. The writer, if successful, has brought 
him to the state of mind recommended in the final clause of the 
much-discussed sentence, ‘‘ Make ’em laugh; make ’em cry; 
make ’em wait.” But the interest created through suspense 
must not be abused; the reader must not wait too long, and he 
must not be too much disappointed in the outcome of the com- 
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plications. It is necessary, therefore, for the writer to treat the 
events so that cause and effect will culminate in a final situation 
that affords artistic justice for all the characters. This impres- 
sion of consistency, reality, artistic justice, isproduced very largely 
by the fact that the culmination of the story is the unmistakable, 
inevitable result of the preceding events. Every event, in itself 
as interesting as possible, has contributed to the total effect. 

4. Handling of conversation. — Thus far we have considered 
only what is usually called straightforward narrative. Nothing 
has been said about the part that conversation contributes to 
action. It is true—perhaps unfortunately true —that in 
much narration there is comparatively little conversation ; 
and it is likewise true, as we shall see later, that conversation 
contributes to character portrayal as well as to action. Never- 
theless, it is so important to the action of the story that we must 
not overlook it here. 

Dialogue may be used very effectively to suggest the action 
that preceded the opening of the story, — the antecedent action. 
Of course, the writer may explain by direct means what has 
taken place; but the expository introduction is passing out of 
use. In its stead custom has adopted a method that the drama, 
through force of the limitations of stage production, has long 
used. Although the time-worn device of having two or three 
servants give us the antecedent action of the play while they 
are dusting the chairs or preparing a meal has been much 
modified, the principle remains unchanged; and the story- 
writer has discovered that he can use it. It is almost invariably 
better art, he has found, to let the reader learn than it is to tell 
him flatly. This indirect means of giving the necessary explana- 
tion of the story, though difficult, is almost always practicable 
and is usually convincing. Note, for example, how easily we 
understand what has preceded the opening of Stevenson’s Olalla 
as soon as the doctor speaks : 


“Now,” said the doctor, “my part is done, and, I may say with some 
vanity, well done. It remains only to get you out of this cold and poisonous 
city, and to give you two months of a pure air and an easy conscience.” 
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Note, too, how we gain a different kind of information in the 
opening dialogue in Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. While the parson 
is telling Durbeyfield that he is really a member of the family 
of D’Urbervilles, we are gaining the information which gives 
significance to all of Tess’s later conduct. 


“‘Good-night t’ye,” said the man with the basket. 

“Good-night, Sir John,”’ said the parson. 

The pedestrian, after another pace or two, halted, and turned around. 

“Now, sir, begging your pardon, we met last market-day on this road 
about this time, and I said ‘Good-night,’ and you made reply, ‘Good-night, 
Sir John,’ as now.” 

“T did,” said the parson. 

“And once before that — near a month ago.” 

“T may have.” 

“Then what might your meaning be in calling me ‘Sir John’ these differ- 
ent times, when I be plain Jack Durbeyfield, the haggler ?”’ 

The parson rode a step or two nearer. 

“Tt was only my whim,” he said; and, after a moment’s hesitation: 
“it was on account of a discovery I made some little time ago, whilst I was 
hunting up pedigrees for the new county history. I am Parson Tringham, 
the antiquary, of Stagfoot Lane. Don’t you really know, Durbeyfield, that 
you are the lineal representative of the ancient and knightly family of the 
D’Urbervilles, who derive their descent from Sir Pagan D’Urberville, that 
renowned knight who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 
as appears by Battle Abbey Roll?” 

“Never heard it before, sir.” 

“Well, it’s true. Throw up your chin a moment, so that I may catch the 
profile of your face better. Yes, that’s the D’Urberville nose and chin — 
a little debased.” ! 


Conversation is much more frequently used, however, to 
advance the action when the story is once under way. How 
natural a means it is may easily be seen in the part it holds in the 
daily narratives of actual life. It is possible to gain a very com- 
plete story by listening to the dialogue of two friends for ten 
minutes; it is even possible to catch all the outlines of a story 
in the few dozen words spoken by two persons as they pass us on 
the street ; and it is not wholly impossible to grasp some of the 
significant events by hearing only one side of the dialogue, as 


1 Thomas Hardy, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, p. rf. Harper and Brothers. 
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in listening to a person who is talking over the telephone. The 
method, therefore, lends itself readily to the requirements of writ- 
ten narrative. In fact, almost every good story we read is in 
some degree an example of narration by means of conversation. 

Naturalness, however, is produced not only by the conversa- 
tion itself, but by the variety which results from alternating 
conversation and the direct recounting of events. No rule will 
aid a student in determining how long the stretches of dialogue 
and passages of direct narration ought to be; but if he will 
observe how the conversation of the world is really carried on, 
or study the proportion of dialogue to directly expressed in- 
cident in the masterpieces of fiction, he will find that neither 
ought to reach continuously over many pages. The examination 
of a few skillfully written stories will reveal the fact, too, that 
no break in the action occurs at the juncture of these alternat- 
ing parts. They almost imperceptibly shade into one another, 
the conversation leading up to the directly expressed incident, 
and the incident preparing the way for the conversation. 


B. CHARACTER PORTRAYAL 


1. The relation of character and action.—In studying 
character, the second element of narration, we soon discover that 
action and character are so thoroughly interdependent that 
they cannot really be separated. Once more it becomes evident 
that classifications in the study of any art are usually mere 
conveniences; they do not necessarily indicate natural lines. 
Thus action is almost invariably a part of character delineation, 
and character, on the other hand, is the “‘ mainspring of all 
action.” ‘ What is character but the determination of incident ? 
What is incident but the illustration of character? ’’! Never- 
theless, we shall know more about both character and action if 
for the time being we attempt to consider character as a thing 
apart. 


1 Henry James, The Art of Fiction, in Partial Portraits. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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2. The difference between character development and char- 
acter portrayal.— At the outset, one thought must be fixed 
clearly in mind: we are to study character portrayal, not 
character development. These terms are not convertible. 
Character development requires a series of snapshots represent- 
ing an entire life, or, if not that, the steps leading up to a crisis 
in life. That is to say, it involves the whole duty of the story- 
teller, and cannot be studied except with the many concrete 
events essential to its own existence. Character portrayal, on 
the other hand, though oftentimes a difficult matter, is a simpler 
process, requiring chiefly close observation, a degree of sympathy, 
and some skill in expression. It may, therefore, be studied in 
itself with profit. 

3. Direct characterization. —It would seem at once that 
the least difficult way to reveal character would be through a 
direct explanation of a person’s qualities. For example, in 
characterizing a friend it might appear sufficient to say of him: 
“He is honest, frank, agreeable to deal with, loyal to his 
friends, and earnest in the pursuit of scholarship.” In this 
direct way John Richard Green wrote one of the most famous 
characterizations in English,—that of Queen Elizabeth. 
Aside from the danger of tediousness, the shortcomings of the 
method lie chiefly in the possibility that the writer has not inter- 
preted the concrete facts as we should have interpreted them, or 
that his conception of the terms which he uses in making the 
generalizations may be different from ours. For instance, 
when some one says that Mr. Smith is “ honest, religious, and 
a reader of good literature,” we can have only an indefinite 
notion of Mr. Smith’s qualities unless we know the speaker’s 
standards of honesty, his conception of religion, and his literary 
tastes. Nevertheless, most words have enough of the same 
general meaning for different people to enable one to gain some- 
thing from characterizations of this kind; and when they are 
done with superior skill they are effective. 

4. Indirect characterization. — If, however, in actual life 
we wish to understand the character of a man, we are not con- 
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tent to learn of his qualities through explanation, but resort to 
other means: we study his personal appearance, we listen to 
his conversation, we observe his conduct, we note his influence 
on his associates, we compare or contrast him with other per- 
sons, we regard the environment which he has created for himself 
or in which he seems most comfortable, and we sometimes even 
permit ourselves to be influenced to a degree by his name. 
These ways, which are generally accepted in business and in 
social intercourse, ought, then, to give life and color and natural- 
ness to narration that has been reduced to writing. 

The first, characterization through personal appearance, is 
not far removed from the character exposition which we have 
already considered. It is one of the most frequently used of the 
indirect means, yet one of the least conclusive. All of us know 
by experience how untrustworthy it sometimes is; we remember 
that the cold, unpleasant-looking man whom we passed daily 
on the street was one of the best fellows in the world when we 
came to know him. The efficacy of the method depends upon 
the individuality of the person described and the degree of his 
self-consciousness. If his appearance is not unusual, if he seems 
to belong to a common type, the impression that we gain from 
his appearance is likely to be indefinite, and it may be wholly 
wrong. If, on the other hand, his features are striking or his 
dress extreme, his appearance may serve as a good index to his 
character. Thus because Dickens’s characterizations usually 
approach caricature, this method was well suited to his needs. 

Bill Sikes: 


A stoutly-built fellow of about five-and-thirty, in a black velveteen coat, 
very soiled drab breeches, laced-up half boots, and gray cotton stockings, 
which inclosed a very bulky pair of legs, with large swelling calves; the 
kind of legs, that in such a costume, always look in an unfinished and in- 
complete state without a set of fetters to garnish them. He had a brown 
hat on his head, and a dirty Belcher handkerchief round his neck; with the 
long frayed ends of which he smeared the beer from his face as he spoke; 
disclosing, when he had done so, a broad heavy countenance with a beard 
of three days’ growth, and two scowling eyes, one of which displayed vari- 
ous parti-colored symptoms of having been recently damaged by a blow. 
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Micawber: 


He was a stoutish, middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and black 
tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his head (which was a large one, 
and very shining) than there is upon an egg, and with a very extensive face, 
which he turned full upon me. His clothes were shabby, but he had an im- 
posing shirt-collar on. He carried a jaunty sort of a stick, with a large pair 
of rusty tassels to it; and a quizzing-glass hung outside his coat, — for or- 
nament, I afterwards found, as he very seldom looked through it, and 
couldn’t see anything when he did. 


The skill with which Thackeray sometimes employed this means 
of characterization may be seen in the following description of 
Beatrix : 


She was a brown beauty : that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were dark: her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving over 
her shoulders; but her complexion was as dazzling white as snow in sunshine: 
except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which were of a 
still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large and 
full, and so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not for a woman whose 
eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low song, 
whose shape was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot 
as it planted itself on the ground was firm but flexible, and whose motion, 
whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace — agile as a nymph, lofty 
as a queen — now melting, now imperious, now sarcastic — there was no 
single movement of hers but was beautiful. 


No limit can be placed upon the length of a characterization of 
this kind, but the mere glimpse that the writer gives in a few 
lines is often more convincing than the full-length portrait that 
occupies all of a well-rounded paragraph. The shorter char- 
acterization leaves the reader free to supply the details from 
his own experience. Study these two examples: 


She was a blooming lass of fresh eighteen, plump as a partridge, ripe and 
melting and rosy-cheeked as one of her father’s peaches !? 


For it was pleasant to look at Romola’s beauty; to see her, like old 
Firenzuola’s type of womanly majesty, “sitting with a certain grandeur, 
speaking with gravity, smiling with modesty, and casting around, as it were, 


1 Henry Esmond, Book II, Chap. VI. 
2Trving, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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an odor of queenliness”; and she seemed to unfold like a strong white lily 
under this genial breath of admiration and homage.! 


It is significant that the most famous characterization by 
Dickens, skilled as he was in detailed description, is only a line 
long : 


In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast substantial smile.? 


But more convincing than a person’s appearance, though per- 
haps less easily employed, is what he says and does. Sometimes, 
if he is thoroughly on his guard, he may succeed in producing 
a false impression through his appearance; but the moment 
he opens his mouth, either about himself or others, or permits 
himself to be off guard in even a seemingly insignificant action, 
he reveals his true self. Thus speech and action, because they 
are normally a direct expression of one’s inmost life, become 
powerful expedients in the hands of the narrator. As an 
example of the use of speech alone, we might study George 
Eliot’s account of the family council in Book III, Chapter III, 
of The Mill on the Floss, or the opening chapter of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice. As an example of the use of action alone 
we can well afford to study the entire career of Becky Sharp in 
Vanity Fair. Even her conduct as she leaves Miss Pinkerton’s 
school gives us a glimpse of the real Becky: ; 


“Stop!” cried Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate with a parcel. 

“Tt’s some sandwiches, my dear,” said she to Amelia. “You may be 
hungry, you know; and Becky, Becky Sharp, here’s a book for you that my 
sister — that is, 1— Johnson’s Dixonary, you know; you mustn’t leave us 
without that. Good-by. Drive on, coachman. God bless you!” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, overcome with emotion. 

But, lo! and just as the coach drove off, Miss Sharp put her pale face 
out of the window, and actually flung the book back into the garden. 


As an example in which conversation and action support each 
other we might study the career of Colonel Newcome in Tie 


1 George Eliot, Romola, Book I, Chap. XIX. 
2A Christmas Carol. 
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Newcomes. As a brief example, let us look at the following 
from Mr. Hamlin Garland’s_Up the Coolly: 


When Grant came in at noon Mrs. McLane met him at the door with a 
tender smile on her face. 

“Where’s Howard, Grant 2” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, in a tone that implied “TI don’t care.” 

The dim eyes clouded with quick tears. 

“Ain’t you seen him ?” 

“Not since nine o’clock.” 

“Where do you think he is ?” 

“T tell yeh I don’t know. He'll take care of himself; don’t worry.” 

He flung off his hat and plunged into the feaaihiasin’ His shirt was wet 
with sweat and covered with dust of the hay and fragments of leaves. He 
splashed his burning face with the water, paying no further attention to his 
mother. She spoke again, very gently, in reproof : 

“Grant, why do you stand out against Howard so?” 

“T don’t stand out against him,” he replied harshly, pausing with the 
towel in his hands. His eyes were hard and piercing. ‘But if he expects 
me to gush over his coming back, he’s fooled, that’s all. He’s left us to 
paddle our own canoe all this while, and, so far as I’m concerned, he can leave 
us alone hereafter. He looked out for his precious hide mighty well, and 
now he comes back here to play big gun and pat us on the head. I don’t 
propose to let him come that over me.” 


Grant had come in from his work, and with his feet released from his 
chafing boots, in his wet shirt and milk-splashed overalls, sat at the kitchen 
table reading a newspaper which he held close to a small kerosene lamp. He 
paid no attention to any one. His attitude, curiously like his father’s, was 
perfectly definite to Howard. It meant that from that time forward there 
were to be no words of any sort between them. It meant that they were no 
longer brothers, not even acquaintances. ‘‘How inexorable that face!’ 
thought Howard. 

He turned sick with disgust and despair, and would have closed his trunk 
without showing any of the presents, only for the childish expectancy of his 
mother and Laura. 

“‘Here’s something for you, mother,” he said, assuming a cheerful voice, 
as he took a fold of fine silk from the trunk and held it up. “All the way 
from Paris.” He laid it on his mother’s lap and stooped and kissed her, and 
then turned hastily away to hide the tears that came to his own eyes as he 
saw her keen pleasure. 

“And here’s a parasol for Laura. I don’t know how I came to have that 
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in here. And here’s General Grant’s autobiography for his namesake,” he 
said, with an effort of carelessness, and waited to hear Grant rise. 

“Grant, won’t you come in?” asked his mother, quaveringly. 

Grant did not reply nor move. Laura took the handsome volumes out 
and laid them beside him on the table. He simply pushed them to one side 
and went on with his reading.? 


Characterizing a person by showing the influence he exerts 
upon others is an expedient closely related to the “ description 
by effects” which we studied in the preceding chapter. Although 
such a method may seem to be artificial, we may frequently 
see the basis of it in actual life. It is not difficult to tell when 
a well-known person enters a concert hall or theater by the 
expression of pleasure or displeasure on the faces of those who 
have already assembled; it is not much more difficult to esti- 
mate the character of the person at the other end of the tele- 
phone line by the manner in which the busy man talks to him; 
and it is quite possible to form some notion of the character of 
our fellow beings on a street car if we simply observe the mirac- 
ulous change of expression on the face of some man who watches _ 
them enter. In literature we may see this method employed 
effectively in The House of the Seven Gables, where we learn of 
Judge Pyncheon’s qualities through his influence upon Phcebe. 
Another excellent example is in Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
When Jan met the handsome lady and she looked at him “ very 
kindly,” he took off his cap, he tells us, “‘ without asking where- 
fore.” Likewise in Treasure Island, we distrust Blind Pew 
because of the effect he produces upon those about him, espe- 
cially the Captain. 

Character portrayal by contrast consists in bringing personages 
that are very unlike into such close relation that the differences 
in their appearance, their speech, their conduct, or their influ- 
ence on their associates stand out sharply. The principle of 
contrast, important in any kind of writing, is strikingly effec- 
tive in characterization. Iago recognized its strength when 
he contemplated the death of Cassio: 


1 Published in Main Travelled Roads. Harper and Brothers. 
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If Cassio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly; } 


Experienced story-writers and playwrights are constantly alert 
for opportunities to bring character contrast into use; and 
the great novels attest its efficacy. In Tom Jones we have 
Tom and Blifl; in The Mill on the Floss, Tom and Maggie, as 
well as Tom and Philip; in Adam Bede, Seth and Adam and 
Dinah and Hetty; in Vanity Fair, Amelia and Becky, as well 
as George and Dobbin. Nothing is better established in the 
art of story-writing than this principle. 

Probably the most difficult means of characterization is that 
of revealing the person’s qualities by setting forth his habitual 
environment. This expedient is infrequently used, not only 
because it is difficult under any circumstances, but because the 
range of circumstances in which it is at all possible is very 
narrow. Nevertheless, like other difficult artistic means, it 
is singularly pleasing when employed skillfully. It is as if we 
were to take a reader into a carelessly kept room and say, 
“Don’t you know the kind of student who lives here? ” or to 
point out an attractive farm and ask, ‘‘ Can’t you guess what kind 
of farmer lives over there? ” or to say of some isolated village 
in the hills, ‘‘ Living there would make any man go to sleep; 
so you know the kind of man Charley is now at sixty.” Easily 
and incidentally the reader gains the information necessary to 
an understanding of the character. 

If we but reflect upon the tremendous influence of a name, 
we must see at once the importance of using names as means of 
characterization. Of course, in real life we overlook the un- 
pleasantness or the attractiveness of a name after we learn that 
it does not fit the person to whom it is applied; we know that he 
was not responsible for the inconsistency, and that his parents 
were not responsible for at least a part of it. But in the life of 
fiction we scarcely forgive an author who deliberately misnames 
one of his characters; and, it might be added, we scarcely cease 


1 Othello, Act V, Scene I, 18-20. © 
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praising him if he names all of them well. Stevenson, who al- 
ways named his own characters appropriately, admired Heywood 
for his touch of names: ‘‘ He had obviously been present, and 
heard Purser and Clinton take death by the beard with similar 
braggadocios. Purser and Clinton, names of pirates; Scarlet 
and Bobbington, names of highwaymen. He had the touch of 
names, I think. No man I ever knew had such a sense, such a 
tact, for English nomenclature; Rainsforth, Lacy, Audley, 
Forrest, Acton, Spencer, Frankford — so his names run.” ! 

Still, it should not be understood that a character is neces- 
sarily misnamed when his name is wholly out of keeping with 
his dominant personal characteristics, his social standing, or his 
intellectual attainments; the author sometimes seeks to make 
the contrast between name and person so great that the effect 
is humorous. Mark Twain’s Electra and Clytemnestra, the 
wife and daughter of a bookkeeper, appeal to us in this way. 
But ordinarily, where the purpose of the writer is not solely 
humorous, there must be a fitness of name and person. To be 
sure, the name ought not to be a mere advertising label. Jingle, 
Mutanhed, Sowerberry, M’Choakumchild, Tite Barnacle, Pod- 
snap, Brass, and Muzzle may be permissible in Dickens, but they 
do not represent the highest art. The names that are actually 
employed in everyday life afford a sufficiently great source 
from which to draw. 

5. The twofold problem in character portrayal. — These 
different means of character delineation are rarely employed 
separately. Although every writer doubtless has some favorite 
method which he uses more frequently than any other, he learns 
sooner or later that he must resort to every expedient he can 
bring to bear. In his efforts he is usually confronted by two 
problems. ‘The first of these is to prevent his point of view from 
rendering some of the means of characterization impracticable. 
If he is telling his story in the first person, for instance, he cannot 
very well have the hero say what he himself is like, unless he 
does so quite incidentally. The second problem is to make the 

1A letter to W. E. Henley. The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Scribner’s, 
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characters consistent. In other words, when an author has told 
us that the hero possesses a smooth temper, this admirable quality 
ought to be further exemplified in his facial expression, in his 
speech, in his conduct, in his influence on his associates, in the 
environment which he creates for himself, and, when it is possible 
to control the matter, even in his name. Readers are entitled 
to expect that every part of the narrative will contribute to 
the first impression they received when they made the charac- 
ter’s acquaintance. 


C. SETTING 


1. The function of the setting. — Action and character con- 
stitute the chief part of the writing of narration. Neverthe- 
less, significant events participated in by characters who con- 
vince us of their reality are not always sufficient to create the 
deepest impression of truth. The transactions must have a 
setting; that is, we must feel that they have happened at the 
right time in the right place. All that is suggested by the syn- 
onymous terms “local color,’’ “‘background,’”’ and “ environ- 
ment ” is included in the term “ setting.”’ It usually embraces 
not only the general period of time, but the season of the year, 
and if the exigencies of the narrative demand it, a suggestion 
of the time of day; not only the general suggestion of the place 
of the action, but the immediate locality. The impression of 
truth will probably be rendered still more definite if such circum- 
stances as social standards and the spirit of the community life 
are made to serve the writer’s purpose. Considered less gener- 
ally, the function of setting is threefold: it should “ realize ” 
the action; it should influence or justify character; and it 
should largely determine tone or atmosphere. 

In the older stories in English literature there seemed to be a 
very slight relation between the events and many of the places 
described. In truth, a full confession from readers would prob- 
ably disclose a general repugnance to these descriptive parts. 
The reader omits them because they are obviously unrelated to 
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the action in which they are found. And this very attitude 
doubtless helps to account for the effort of present-day writers 
to produce a more vital relation between setting and action. 
They have come to see that putting events in a very definite 
time and place increases the clearness and vividness of all the — 
action by giving it the kind of background with which events 
in real life are inseparably associated. Stevenson’s experience 
is the universal experience of the age: 

“ One thing in life calls for another; there is a fitness in events 
and places. The sight of a pleasant arbour puts it in our mind 
to sit there. One place suggests work, another idleness, a third 
early rising and long rambles in the dew. The effect of night, of 
any flowing water, of lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, 
of the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army of anonymous 
desires and pleasures. Something, we feel, should happen; 
we know not what, yet we proceed in quest of it. And many of 
the happiest hours of life fleet by us in this vain attendance on 
the genius of the place and moment. It is thus that tracts of 
young fir, and low rocks that reach into deep soundings, partic- 
ularly torture and delight me. Something must have happened 
in such places, and perhaps ages back, to members of my race; 
and when I was a child I tried in vain to invent appropriate 
games for them, as I still try, just as vainly, to fit them with the 
proper story.” ! 

The setting should further serve to make a narrative truthful 
by justifying the character of the persons who participate in 
the action. That is to say, the relation that exists between a 
person and his chosen surroundings should be utilized to give 
consistency to the entire narrative. Thus, for instance, Bret 
Harte’s stories seem true very largely because his characters 
are perfectly at home in the Western mining camp of 1855 or 
1860. Some writers go even further and make the setting the 
one dominating influence. It thus not only harmonizes with 
the characters, but influences them vitally or controls them 
absolutely. In Thomas Hardy’s stories, for example, the setting 


1 Stevenson, A Gossip on Romance, 
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is the fate that determines their outcome. Tess, in Tess of the 
D? Urbervilles, is driven through her tragic life by the environ- 
ment of her youth almost as helplessly as if she possessed no will 
at all. 

The setting may, however, reveal itself only in what is rather 
indefinitely called atmosphere or tone. In this case the material 
things which constitute the setting do not influence the action of 
the characters directly, but induce in the reader a frame of 
mind that causes the action to take on new significance. Thus 
in Hawthorne’s stories the hollow mountain sides, the maniacal 
laugh in the night, the oppressive silence of Gallows Hill, the 
shrieking of the winter blast, and the glowing light of the isolated 
lime kiln affect the reader much more than they seem to affect 
the characters in the story. Poe’s tales, although very different 
from Hawthorne’s, influence us in a similar manner. The fear 
which overtakes us and sends us timidly to bed after we have 
read Usher or Berenice late at night is not the fear which we suffer 
in sympathy with the persons in the stories, but rather that 
which comes directly to us from the author’s suggestion of 
quietly swinging curtains at midnight, low, indefinite sounds, 
the ‘‘ unceasing radiation of gloom ” from melancholy men, and 
the horrifying thought of being buried alive. For the hour, we 
live in a sunless atmosphere that makes even the most cheerful 
objects dark and uncertain. 

2. The handling of the setting. — It is not difficult to see that 
setting is made perfect chiefly through description. Through 
description the reader will gain most of his information as to the 
place where the events occur, the time, and the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, the student must not think that these directly 
descriptive parts are sufficient to make the setting complete. 
Furthermore, he cannot always stop the story long enough to 
offer description. He must, therefore, know how to suggest 
setting in other ways. He must know, for instance, how to 
employ conduct and conversation to this end. Through them 
the reader can learn many things about the circumstances of 
the story that would impede the action seriously if written out 
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in direct description. Again, the action itself may be made to 
carry much information about its setting. When, for example, 
we say, ‘‘ The stranger walked through the grove of oaks to the 
cheerful cottage of his old friend,” we know without further 
explanation or description that a grove of oaks and a cheerful 
cottage constituted a part of the setting of the transaction. If 
we turn once more to the good counsel of oné who knew well 
how to write narration, we shall find a valuable suggestion con- 
cerning the point: ‘‘ I remember Bob once saying to me that 
the quadrangle of Edinburgh University was a good thing and 
our having a talk as to how it could be employed in different 
arts. I then stated that the different doors and staircases ought 
to be brought before a reader of a story not by mere recapitula- 
tion, but by the use of them, by the descent of different people 
one after another by each of them. And that grand feature of 
shadow and the light of one lamp in the corner should also be 
introduced only as they enabled people in the story to see one 
another or prevented them. And finally that whatever could 
not thus be worked into the evolution of the action had no 
right to be commemorated at all. After all, it is a story you are 
telling ; not a place you are to describe ; and everything that does 
not attach itself to the story is out of place.” ! 


III. EFFECTIVENESS IN NARRATION 


In the preceding divisions of the chapter we have studied 
the elements common to both kinds of narration, although as 
was pointed out at the beginning, the more complex kind, the 
esthetic, has served as the chief basis of the study. This 
analytic study, though necessary to an understanding of nar- 
rative structure, is not in itself sufficient. We must, then, 
give our attention for a short time to some specific applications 
of narrative principles and learn, if possible, what makes for 
effectiveness in the two kinds of narrative art. 


1Stevenson, A letter to Sidney Colvin. The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A. EFFECTIVENESS IN INSTRUMENTAL NARRATION 


What are some of the qualities especially required by effective 
instrumental narration? What, for example, are some of the 
marks of a good biography? In brief, we may say that inasmuch 
as its chief purpose is to give information, its effectiveness is 
measured by the accuracy with which the facts and the spirit 
of the facts are represented. The materials are provided, and 
the beginning and the end are fixed. It remains, then, for the 
writer, after he has become thoroughly familiar with his subject- 
matter, to select from the richness of his knowledge such in- 
cidents as will reveal fully and justly the life of his subject, and 
to recount these as clearly and interestingly as possible. 

In order to arrive at the greatest accuracy, the writer of in- 
strumental narrative must bring himself into full sympathy with 
the spirit of the events which he is to record. If he is preparing 
to write a biography, he cannot regard himself as ready until 
he has caught the significance, the aims, of his subject’s life, 
and is able to interpret conduct in the light of these aims. We 
are provided to-day with many professedly “true” lives of 
men which are as false as those written by the blindest and most 
zealous of hero-worshipers, simply because the writers’ prej- 
udices preclude an interpretation of events that is favorable 
to the persons about whom they write. To allow oneself to be 
thus prejudiced against a subject makes reasonable interpre- 
tation impossible. It is doubtful whether any person is justified 
in writing a biography of a man or a woman whom he hates. 
Unquestionably the first qualification of the historian or biog- 
rapher is a sympathetic, open mind. 

The second is a reconstructive imagination, — the kind of 
imagination which when supplied with the seemingly unrelated 
events of a man’s life or of a period in history, can bring them 
together, provide the obvious missing details, and give the 
record completeness. The power to do this is as truly imagina- 
tive as the power to make combinations that are wholly new; 
and its employment is frequently just as fruitful. The writer 
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who employs it does the same kind of valuable service that the 
student of Grecian architecture renders when he supplies the 
missing parts of an unearthed building and thereby transforms 
aruin into a temple. The caution we need observe is that there 
is a difference between an imagination that supplies, that com- 
pletes, that illuminates, adhering all the while to definite knowl- 
edge, and one that disencumbers itself of all fact. This latter 
kind will contribute to tradition, swell the volume of apocryphal 
anecdotes, and produce “ cherry-tree histories,” but it will not 
result in anything more creditable. 

The writer of instrumental narrative must, moreover, con- 
sider a number of practical matters connected with the presenta- 
tion of his material. He must be able, if necessity demands, 
to use conversation for variety and an impression of reality. 
He must know how to make the setting, the real background 
with which his material provides him, contribute to greater 
clearness and interest. He must know, too, how to eliminate 
the trivial without missing the small but suggestive details 
that are full of the spirit of the life he treats. Again, he should 
master the art of self-effacement if he wishes to write biography 
or history, and of self-subordination if he wishes to write auto- 
biography. We want the facts, not the writer’s account of what 
the facts ought to be or might be. Furthermore, he must give 
real structure to the series of events he deals with; that is, he 
must not let himself fall into a merely enumerative order in 
which incidents are strung promiscuously on a chronological 
frame. Finally, he must give full emphasis to the more deeply 
significant parts of the narrative. There must be adequate 
treatment of “ those essential facts which underlie the life and 
make the individual man.” ! 


B. EFFECTIVENESS IN ASSTHETIC OR FICTIONAL NARRATION 


In fictional narrative, effectiveness is in many ways a different 
matter. The writer is not striving to reproduce actual events, 


1 Lowell, Keats. 
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though actual events may be employed, but rather to produce 
the impression of actual events; and between the two there is 
a great difference. For instance, the unusual, perhaps the 
seemingly impossible, is accepted as “truth that is stranger 
than fiction ” when it is known to bea trustworthy account of 
areal event. Let us consider an example: 


Several Union soldiers in a little town a distance north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line were not long ago recounting their experience as prisoners of 
war. A Confederate soldier who had lived in the town since the early 
seventies, but had been completely ostracized because he was a “Reb,” 
chanced to be standing near the corner of the public square where they were 
assembled, and overheard one of them tell how he was captured one night 
and locked up in a log jail in Virginia to await his transportation to Libby or 
Andersonville; how he was left in charge of one Confederate soldier; how 
they became confidential in their midnight conversation; how he told his 
guard of his young wife and aged mother at home; how he begged to be 
granted his freedom; and finally, how the guard offered to let him make his 
escape on condition that he, the guard, might have one chance shot at him 
in the dark as he ran. When the narrator had finished, the Confederate 
joined the little group and said: “I am the man who turned you loose. And 
when you ran, I fired my old musket straight up in the air.” Immediately 
he was made a permanent member of the group. 


Now this is an account of facts. In a literal sense it is true. 
But a fictional story depending for its significance upon any such 
accidental truth would scarcely convince anyone. Although 
the whole world of experience is story material, stories make 
their primary appeal to fitness, to taste, and these usually 
demand not the abnormal or the unusual, but the universal 
experience of mankind. 

The writer must always give serious attention to finding 
the raw material for his stories. He must make a special ap- 
plication of all that we learned in an earlier chapter about 
material. He must ask himself, What has been my most in- 
teresting experience? What kind of life do I know most about? 
What are my tastes? What is my temperament? What can 
I best do? And his success will depend in no small measure 
upon the wisdom with which he answers these questions. He 
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will not go far afield in his search, for the best material is that 
which the writer knows best. The world of romance is not off 
in some other country or even in some other state, but imme- 
diately at hand. It is worthy of note that within the last half 
century, the American stories that have interested readers most 
widely and most permanently are stories of small areas of the 
country by writers who knew these areas well. Bret Harte has 
written about the Far West; Hamlin Garland, the Northwest ; 
George W. Cable, Louisiana; Thomas Nelson Page and Mary 
Johnston, Virginia; and Mary Wilkins Freeman, as well as 
Sarah Orne Jewett, New England. Many others scarcely less 
well known have found in a similar way that the best material 
is near at hand. One of these, who has for several years been 
interesting a considerable part of the English-reading world, 
has found the material for her books in a comparatively small 
part of one county; and she feels certain that the little com- 
munity still possesses enough that is worth while to keep her 
busy as long as she lives. 

But even the best incident is not immediately fit for the 
story-writer’s purpose. Students of narration are constantly 
forgetting that an event is not necessarily suited to their pur- 
pose simply because at one time it actually occurred. As was 
pointed out in Chapter II, material requires the transforming 
touch of the constructive imagination; it must be made to lend 
itself to new combinations. That is to say, the interesting in- 
cident that you have observed must, perhaps, be modified 
slightly by adding or substituting parts of other incidents which 
you have drawn from some other experience; the qualities of 
some striking character whom you have known must be blended 
with those of some other who possesses qualities demanded by 
the story; and the setting that for years has been waiting for 
a story must be altered here and there before it will lend its 
magic spell. 

In treating the material, certain things are absolutely essen- 
tial. Chief among these is a vigorous, interesting beginning. 
Anyone who has taught narrative composition or who has se- 
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riously attempted to write stories knows how difficult it is, even 
when the events of the story_have been decided upon, to go, as 
one always should, directly to the business of telling what one 
has to say. Professor Wendell puts the matter strikingly: 
“‘ Most people have a very strong impulse to preface something 
in particular by at least a paragraph of nothing in particular, 
bearing to the real matter in hand a relation not more inherently 
intimate than that of the tuning of violins to a symphony. It 
is the mechanical misfortune of musicians that they cannot with 
certainty tune their instruments out of hearing. It is the 
mechanical luck of the writer that he need not show a bit more 
of his work than he chooses.” ! Not long ago when a publisher 
in this country undertook the publication of a story by a prac- 
ticed writer who is well known to most readers to-day, he struck 
out the first three chapters, and the beginning was still suffi- 
ciently explanatory. Such a case is, of course, somewhat unusual, 
but it should help to impress upon the uninitiated the im- 
portance of guarding against a danger that often threatens the 
most experienced. 

Of equal importance is a skillful ending. We have seen in 
our consideration of action that the chief purpose of a narrative 
is to present all the threads so clearly, so characteristically, that 
the reader will be encouraged to press on eagerly to the great, 
final event which marks the crushing down of all the obstacles 
standing in the way of the favored forces of the story. We have 
seen, too, that although the threads or currents of events con- 
verge in one final event, they are not, in fact, summarily broken 
off, but must go on indefinitely. Now the problem of the end 
lies in assuring the reader very subtly that the pursuit of any 
character’s destiny beyond the last page of the story is not worth 
while. In other words, the illusion of reality must not be de- 
stroyed too soon, yet the reader must feel that the complications 
which were of real significance have been untangled and that 
the story is, therefore, artistically complete. Sometimes this 
vexatious problem may be solved by giving a brief summary of 

1 Barrett Wendell, English Composition, p. 167. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the left-over threads of the story, as in Pendennis. Sometimes 
the writer takes upon himself the responsibility of breaking the 
illusion for us by carrying us back to the causes or circum- 
stances which led to the telling of the story, as in Guy de Mau- 
passant’s La Mére Sauvage. Less frequently, but more skill- 
fully, he prepares the way for the climax so deftly and with such 
sureness that we are borne irresistibly past the last recorded 
event to the logical outcome of all the narrative interests. Thus 
we know everything that we care to know as soon as we have 
finished the great culmination. The climax and the dénoue- 
ment are one. In any kind of ending, however, the beginner’s 
chief problem is to stop soon enough. He must not tell his 
readers anything that they will inevitably discover for them- 
selves ; he must really stop as soon as he has told his story. 

Another difficult matter in gaining effectiveness in fictional 
narrative is the handling of conversation. We have seen that 
conversation ought to perform a twofold function; that is, it 
should contribute to the action of the story and it should serve 
as a means of characterization. Now in order to perform this 
function most faithfully, not only must it in itself seem to be the 
infinitely various conversation of daily life, but the explanatory 
comment that accompanies it must support it unobtrusively; 
the framework must not attract unnecessary attention. As 
examples, compare the two short passages that follow. In the 
first, note the unnecessary repetition of “ said ” and “ replied” ; 
in the second, note the better effect produced by the variety, 
as well as by the color, in the descriptive explanatory verbs. 
Note, too, in the second example, that these words are intro- 
duced in different ways. 


“T don’t see how that is going to help matters,”’ Uncle Jim said. 

“But you see,” replied Charley, “if I can go to college it will not be diffi- 
cult for me to help myself.” 

“Pooh, pooh !” said Uncle Jim; “a college education isn’t worth getting 
nowadays.” 


“Well, you just try me, then see what you have to say,” said Charley 
confidently. 
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“T lost ten thousand dollars in dry oil wells, and I guess I’m not ready to 
take any more risks,” Uncle Jim replied. 

“Yes, but the last one made up for all the rest,” replied Charley. 

“Don’t become too importunate,” said Uncle Jim! 


“You won’t care to hear about it,” I said, wavering. ‘Besides, I can’t 
explain exactly. I think I won’t tell you.” But all the time I knew I 
should have to. 

“But I do care,” she wailed plaintively. “I didn’t think you’d be so 
unkind !” 

This would never do. That little downward tug at either corner of the 
mouth — I knew the symptom only too well ! 

“Tt’s like this,” I began stammeringly. “This bit of road here — up as 
far as that corner — you know it’s a horrid dull bit of road. I’m always 
having to go up and down it, and I know it so well, and I’m so sick of it. So 
whenever I get to that corner, I just —— well, I go right off to another place !”’ 

“What sort of a place?” she asked, looking round her gravely. 

“Of course it’s just a place I imagine,” I went on hurriedly and rather 
shamefacedly: ‘but it’s an awfully nice place — the nicest place you ever 
saw. And I always go off there in church, or during joggraphy lessons.” 

“T’m sure it’s not nicer than my home,” she cried patriotically. ‘Oh, 
you ought to see my home — it’s lovely! We’ve got —” 

“Ves it is, ever so much nicer,” I interrupted. ‘I mean’ —I went on 
apologetically — “‘of course I know your home’s beautiful and all that. 
But this must be nicer, ’cos if you want anything at all, you’ve only got to 
want it, and you can have it !” 

“That sounds jolly,” she murmured. ‘Tell me more about it, please. 
Tell me how you get there, first.”’ ? 


No one should be content to use a mere half dozen explana- 
tory or descriptive verbs. In a moment we can recall a score or 
more, such as replied, responded, answered, rejoined, retorted, 
affirmed, asserted, maintained, assured, protested, demanded, 
declared, snarled, pleaded, entreated, insisted, blurted, murmured, 
cried, ejaculated, exclaimed, whispered, roared, hissed, screamed, 
snapped; and a few minutes of thought would increase this list 
materially. These words represent distinctions in meaning that 
cannot be suggested if only two or three of them are used to ex- 
plain all possible turns in dialogue. They set the conversation free. 


1 From a student’s theme. 
2 Kenneth Grahame, Mutabile Semper, in Dream Days. John Lane Company. 
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Effectiveness is always increased, too, by simplicity. Frank 
Norris expressed the matter admirably: ‘‘ Elaborate phrase, 
rhetoric, the intimacy of metaphor and allegory and simile is 
forgivable for the unimportant episodes where the interest of 
the narrative is languid; where we are willing to watch the 
author’s ingenuity in the matter of scrolls and fretwork and 
mosaics-rococo work. But when the catastrophe comes, when 
the narrative swings clear upon its pivot and we are lifted with 
it from out the world of our surroundings, we want to forget 
the author. We want no adjectives to blur our substantives. 
The substantives may now speak for themselves. We want no 
metaphor, no simile to make clear the matter. If at this moment 
of drama and intensity the matter is not of itself preéminently 
clear, no verbiage, however ingenious, will clarify it. Heighten 
the effect. Does exclamation and heroics on the part of the 
bystanders ever make the curbstone drama more poignant? 
Who would care to see Niagara through colored fire and calcium 
lights? ”’! 

The effect of simplicity, however, does not stop with the 
clearer image that is presented to the reader; it goes far in 
bringing the reader into sympathy with the writer’s point of 
view. Every writer, of course, colors his story with his own in- 
dividuality. Nevertheless, he cannot assume an attitude that 
calls his human sympathy into question. Every concrete detail 
that he selects must reflect what we rather vaguely call his 
humanity. There must be everywhere a spirit of large-hearted 
honesty and sincerity. If, therefore, he speaks straightfor- 
wardly and simply, as sincere persons usually speak, he does not 
give the impression that he is trying to do a clever literary trick, 
but that he is anxious to say something which he believes is 
thoroughly worth saying and which he really wants to com- 
municate to everyone who will read. 


Perhaps a word should be said about effectiveness in the 
drama. Since the drama is only a modified or restricted 
1 The Responsibilities of the Novelist, pp. 244 £. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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form of narration, it is measured by standards which in many 
cases are very different fronr those employed in determining the 
merit of the novel or the short story. The play, it should be 
remembered, though it may make interesting reading, is designed 
for acting; and the limitations imposed by its presentation on 
the stage serve to bring out clearly the differences between it ' 
and the novel. In the first place, the playwright reaches his 
audience indirectly. The novelist usually accompanies his 
reader throughout the story and makes whatever explanation 
may be necessary. If he wishes to characterize one of his per- 
sonages by describing him, he may do so with propriety, and, if 
he is skillful, with effectiveness. The playwright, on the other 
hand, must make all necessary explanations through the persons 
in the play, and he must portray character solely through in- 
direct means. Moreover, instant and absolute clearness is 
demanded. ‘The persons who constitute the audience cannot 
turn back a few pages to catch up a thread of the story which 
they have missed, as they can do in reading. The scenes, there- 
fore, and the transitions must be unmistakable. And if it is 
important that they keep some one event closely in mind until 
later events give it significance, that event must be dwelt upon, 
emphasized in a dozen ways, until every auditor sees it clearly 
and is impressed with it definitely. Furthermore, the drama 
calls for a much greater simplification of life than is possible in 
prose fiction, unless, perhaps, in a certain type of short story, 
inasmuch as the persons in the play must in two or three hours 
represent as much life as is represented in a novel of four or five 
hundred pages. 


READINGS AND EXERCISES 


1. Of course you must practice the writing of narration just as you 
practice in exposition, argument, or description. Write (a) a bi- 
ography of some classmate; (b) a fable; (c) a history of some political 
intrigue with which you are familiar; (d) a ghost story; (e) a story 
based on some local legend; (f) a one-act play. Writing narratives is 
good fun if one is familiar with the material. 
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2. Here is Poe’s opinion of the importance of knowing the end 
from the beginning. ‘Try to find other opinions on the same matter. 
“T cannot help thinking that romance-writers, in general, might, 
now and then, find their account in taking a hint from the Chinese, 
who in spite of building their houses downward, have still sense 
enough to begin their books at the end.” 

3. How many of the stories that you have read during the past 
four years are told from the point of view of the leading character ? 

4. You have doubtless said many times, ‘‘A story must have 
climax.”’ What is climax? Is it always the result of the same 
cause? Examine a number of short stories and try to reach a con- 
clusion. 

5. After you have planned a story, write a biography of each one of 
the persons who are to appear init. In this way you can easily learn 
whether you really know your characters. 

6. Do you ever try to characterize the strangers you pass on the 
street? Do you ever learn later that you were wrong ? 

7. Examine the names in Treasure Island, Vanity Fair, Oliver Twist, 
and The House of the Seven Gables. Are they well chosen? Examine 
the names in other stories you have read. 

8. How many men and women do you know who would make good 
characters in a story? What would Dickens, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, or Stevenson have done with them ? 

g. From your own experience prepare a list of places where stories 
ought to happen. Bring the list to class and discuss the kind of 
story that ought to fit into each one of the places. 

1o. Study the titles of stories that appear in the magazines this 
month. How many of them seem to be especially good? What 
makes them good ? 

11. The newspapers contain much material for stories. Save 
clippings for a week or two and compare them. Bringing them to- 
gether will suggest many possibilities that studying them singly 
would not yield. 

12. Carry a notebook. Jot down a few words about every inter- 
esting event, every interesting character, and every interesting place 
that comes to your attention during a month. How many of these 
seem to have narrative possibilities ? 

13. Have you ever examined Hawthorne’s American Notebooks? 
Read them. They are refreshing miscellanies which interest almost 
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everyone. Find in them the beginnings of The Great Stone Face, 
Ethan Brand, and other stories. _ 

14. Why is it bad art to attach a heavy moral to the end of a story ? 
Was it regarded as bad art a hundred years ago ? 

15. Our directions to the stranger who inquires about our street 
are not quite like the same kind of directions inastory. Did you ever 
try to learn what makes this difference ? How does the matter-of-fact 
spirit differ from the idealistic spirit ? 

16. Did you ever try to classify the leading magazines of the day 
according to the type of story they publish? Prepare a report of your 
findings. 

17. Below are some references which deal especially with the tech- 
nique of story-writing : 

E. M. Albright: The Short Story. 

C. R. Barrett: Short Story Writing. 

Walter Besant: The Art of Fiction. 

J. B. Esenwein: Writing the Short Story. 

Clayton Hamilton: The Materials and Methods of Fiction. 

C. F. Horne: The Technique of the Novel. 

Henry James: The Ari of Fiction. 

C. L. Maxcy: The Rhetorical Principles of Narration. 

Bliss Perry : A Study of Prose Fiction. 

R. L. Stevenson: A Gossip on Romance. 

A Humble Remonstrance. 
J. R. Taylor: Composition in Narration. 


18. Read the Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, by George Herbert 
Palmer. It illustrates almost perfectly the happy balancing of devo- 
tion and restraint that results in fine art. It scarcely need be added 
that it is a singularly interesting biography of one of the most beautiful 
characters in the history of education. 

19. The short story affords a good opportunity to study many of the 
problems of narration. The following list includes a variety of 
material and treatment : 


T. B. Aldrich : Goliath. 
Marjorie Daw. 
H. de Balzac: A Passion in the Desert. 
The Atheist’s Mass. 
La Grande Bretéche. 
The Unknown Master piece. 
Bible: The Story of Bel and the Dragon. 
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The Story of Judith. 
The Story of Naaman’s Healing. 
The Story of Ruth. 
G. W. Cable: Posson Jone’. 
’Sieur George. 
Joseph Conrad: Amy Foster. 
Falk. 
To-Morrow. 
S. R. Crockett: Accepted of the Beasts. 
Alphonse Daudet : Master Corneille’s Secret. 
The Death of the Dauphin. 
Charles Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth. 
M. W. Freeman: A Church Mouse. 
A New England Nun. 
A Village Singer. 
Calla Lilies and Hannah. 
The Revolt of ‘ Mother.” 
Hamlin Garland: Among the Corn Rows. 
The Return of a Private. 
Up the Coolly. 
E. E. Hale: My Double and How he Undid Me. 
The Man Without a Country. 
Bret Harte: Tennessee’s Pariner. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 
The Iliad of Sandy Bar. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Ambitious Guest. 
The Wives of the Dead. 
Ethan Brand. 
W. W. Jacobs: A Change of Treatment. 
A Love Passage. 
An Elaborate Elopement. 
S. O. Jewett: A Winter Courtship. 
Fame’s Litile Day. 
Rudyard Kipling: .007. 
The Brushwood Boy. 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
The Man Who Would be King. 
The Phantom ’ Rickshaw. 
The Return of Imray. 
The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes. 
Without Benefit of Clergy. 
Charles Lamb: The Superannuated Man. 
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Guy de Maupassant : A Coward. 
Moonlight. 
La Mere Sauvage. 
The Necklace. 
A Piece of String. 
Prosper Mérimée: Mateo Falcone. 
The Taking of the Redoubt. 
O. Henry (Sydney Porter) : The Four Million (The Volume) 
or The Trimmed Lamp (The Volume). 
A. T. Quiller-Couch: A Pair of Hands. 
E. A. Poe: Berenice. 
Ligeia. 
The Cask of Amontillado. 
The Fall of the House of Usher. 
The Masque of the Red Death. 
The Tell-Tale Heart. 
R. L. Stevenson: A Lodging for the Night. 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Markheim. 
The Merry Men. 
Will ’o the Mill. 
Count Leo Tolstcy: A Prisoner in the Caucasus. 
Master and Man. 
Two Old Men. 
What Men Live By. 
Henry Van Dyke: The Blue Flower. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. 
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ABBOTT, LYMAN, 124-125. 
Action in narration, 336-350. 
Adaptation of vocabulary to dif- 
ferent audiences, 94-95. 
Esthetic writing defined, 43. 
ALBALAT, ANTOINE, 324. 
ALprRicH, THOMAS BAILEY, 338. 
AMIEL, HENRI FREDERIC, 305. 
Analogy, 278-279. 
Analysis in exposition, 231-233. 
Appropriateness, 110-113. 
Argument, formal, effectiveness 
in, 293-294. 
informal, effectiveness in, 294— 
298. 
kinds of, 260-261. 
the completed, 288-293. 


Argumentation, importance of, 
259-260. 
relation of, to exposition, 258- 
250. 
Arrangement for effectiveness, 
208-210. 


Art, nature of, 41. 
two-fold division of, 42-43. 
Atlantic Monthly, 76. 
Attitude toward training, impor- 
tance of, 36-40. 
Audience, respect for, 216-217. 
to be heeded by writer, 177- 
178. 


BALDWIN, CHARLES SEARS, 216, 
218-210. 

Bates, ARLO, 199. 

Beauty, sense of, 214-215. 


Beginning, effective, 208-209. 
effective, in exposition, 244— 
245. 
effective, in narration, 366- 
367. 
knowing end from, in narra- 
tion, 338-339. 
BENNETT, ARNOLD, 71. 
Best, WiLt1AM M.., 267. 
Bible, 112, 337-338. 
BLACKMORE, RICHARD Dop- 
DRIDGE, 356. 
Brief, 279-288. 
Briccs, LE BARON RUSSELL, 247- 
248. 
Brooks, PHILLIPS, 176. 
BROWNING, ROBERT, 165. 
BRYCE, JAMES, 238-239, 244-245, 
246. 
BURROUGHS, JOHN, 311, 318, 322- 
224. 


CARLYLE, THOMAS, 72, 75. 
Carrying power, 113-116. 
Cause to effect, reasoning from, 
277-278. 
CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY, 31. 
Character portrayal, 350-350. 
Characterization, direct, 351. 
indirect, 351-358. 
of familiar objects, 93. 
Cuase, WILLIAM MERRITT, 46. 
CHAUCER, GEOFFREY, 154. 
Clearness, devotion to, 204-205. 
Climax, 347-348. 
CoBpBETT, WILLIAM, 199. 
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Coherence, applied to the para- 
graph, 132-136. 
applied to the sentence, 136- 
140. 
applied to the whole composi- 
tion, 129-132. 
COLVIN, SIDNEY, 313-314. 
Comparison, in description, 317- 
318. 
in exposition, 236. 
Composing, variations in the pro- 
cesses of, 186-187. 
Composition, an art, 40-44. 
as communication, 17-18. 
necessity of mastering, 18-19. 
objections to training in, 20- 
Af 
similarity of, to other arts, 41—- 
43. 
value of training in, 27-35. 
Concreteness, importance of, in 
exposition, 246-249. 
See Thinking. 
Contrast as a means of emphasis, 
see Emphasis. 
in character portrayal, 356- 
357: 
in description, 318-3109. 
in exposition, 236-237. 
Conversation, handling of, 348- 
350, 368-369. 
CooLEy, CHARLES Horton, 89- 


9o. 
Copy, eye for, 70-73. 
CROTHERS, SAMUEL McCuorp, 


221, 2390-240. 


Davis, RicHARD HARDING, 318. 

Deduction, 275-276. 

Definition, in exposition, 233-234. 
of familiar terms, 93-04. 

Description, blending in, 316-317. 
by effects, 319-320. 
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effectiveness in, 321-320. 
grouping in, 313-316. 
. kinds of, 304-300. 
nature of, 303. 
relation to other forms, 304. 
selection of details in, 310- 
313. 
through narration, 320-321. 
DICKENS, CHARLES, 352, 353, 354. 
Dictionary, perusal of, 89-90. 
Dionystus OF HALICARNASSUS, 
148. 
DOBELL, SYDNEY, 175. 
DowvEN, EDWARD, 179. 
Drama, 370-371. 


Earnestness, 207. 
Economy, 108-110. 
Effect to cause, reasoning from, 
276-277. 
ELIoT, GEORGE, 353-354. 
EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, 61, 61— 
62,)'S2, 171575) 207 DE. 
Emotional stress, 143-144. 
Emphasis, in the paragraph, 142— 
144. 
in the sentence, 144-148. 
in the whole composition, 140- 
142. 
Ending, effective, 210. 
effective, in exposition, 249- 
250. 
effective, in narration, 367-368. 
Events, selection of, 343-346. 
treatment of, 346-348. 
Evidence, circumstantial, 
2609. 
direct, 267. 
selection of, 270-271. 
sources of, 270. 
tests of, 271-270. 
Exemplification in 
234-236. 


268- 


exposition, 
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Exposition, effectiveness in, 240-| JAMES, HENRY, 350. 


De x 
kinds of, 230-231. 
nature of, 226-227. 
relation of, to other forms, 227-— 
230. 


Foreign languages, translation of, 
90-91. 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 86-87. 


GARDINER, JOHN Hays, 130-132, 
246-247. 

GARLAND, HAMLIN, 355-350. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG, 37, 


' 198. 
GRAHAME, KENNETH, 253-255, 
360. 
GREENOUGH and _ KITTREDGE, 
240. 


Gutick, LuTHER HALSEy, 37. 


Harpy, THOMAS, 349. 

Hart, ALBERT BUSHNELL, 238. 
Harte, FRANCIS BRET, 337. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, 82. 
Haziitt, WILLIAM, 37. 
HORACE, 179-180. 

HoweELts, WILLIAM DEAN, 71. 
Hueco, VICTOR, 316. 

Hux ey, THomas Henry, 108. 


IBsEN, HENRIK, 28. 

Imagination, quickened by writ- 
ing, 31-34. 

quickening, 202. 

Induction, 274-275. 

Instrumental writing defined, 42- 
43. 

Interest, see Material. 

IrvinG, WASHINGTON, 308-300, 


317; 353- 
Issues, finding the, 264-266. 


JAMES, WILLIAM, 201-202, 205. 
JEFFREY, FRANCIS, LORD, 111-112. 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL, 172, 215-216. 


KELLER, HELEN, 330.: 

KeEtiy, Myra, 244. 

KINGLAKE, ALEXANDER W., 321. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD, 205, 324, 325- 
326. 

KITTREDGE, GEORGE LYMAN, 109- 
IIo. 

Knowledge of subject, essential to 
effectiveness, 197-108. 


LaMB, CHARLES, 240. 

Laurir£, SIMON SOMERVILLE, 30- 
Bit. 

Lewes, GEorcE HENRY, 140. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, I13, 134- 
TAG LOO=LOAy 227. 

Literary good breeding, the poise 
Of; 205-216: 

Literature, insight into, deepened 
by writing, 34-35. 

LONGINUS, 25. 

LoweLL, JAMES RUSSELL, 46, 60, 
76, 91, 177, 364. 


Macavtay, THOMAS BABINGTON, 
152. 

MarveEt, Ik, 49, 68-60. 

Material, acquiring, 58-76. 
adaptibility of, 55-58. 
caring for, 76-77. 
character of good, 46-58. 
from field work, 67-68. 
from personal sources, 62. 
from printed sources, 62-67. 
importance of, 46. 
interest in, 51-55. 
truth in, 47-51. 

MatTrHEews, BRANDER, 244. 
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MauvpasSANntT, GUY DE, 77. 
Mitt, JoHN Stuart, 274. 
Morris, WILLIAM, 250. 
Munsey, FRANK ANDREW, 78. 


Names, importance of, in charac- 
ter portrayal, 357-358. 
Narration, classifications of, 333- 
334. 
effectiveness in, 362-371. 
nature of, 332. 
relation of, to other forms, 33 2— 
333: 
universal interest in, 333. 
Narrative material, finding of, 
365-3606. 
mastery of, 338-343. 
treatment of, 366-370. 
Nation, 218, 296-297. 
NEwMAN, JOHN HENRY, 30-40, 
133-134, 135-136, 179, 245. 
New York Sun, 336-337. 
Norris, FRANK, 146, 370. 
NoursE, GEORGE, 315. 


Observation sharpened by writing, 
28-30. 

Old and Middle English, study of, 
QI-92. 

Outlook, 297-208. 


PALMER; GEORGE HERBERT, 28- 
29. 

Parallel construction, 135-136. 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS, 48, 64, 236. 

PaTER, WALTER, 165, 

Pathetic fallacy, 327. 

PERRY, Biss, 42. 

Phrasing for effectiveness, 210- 
Bis. 

Plan, as a test, 168-169. 

function of, in the act of writ- 


ing, 175-176. 
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making of, 166-168. 
need of, 165-166. 
Por, Epcar ALLAN, 22, 139-140, 


156, 159, 209, 307-308, 
372. rts 

Point of view, in description, 306- 
309. 


in narration, 340-343. 

Position as a means of emphasis, 
LAT“TA2y EATS as 
148, 

Precision, 107-108. 

Principles of composition, atti- 
tude toward, in the act of 
writing, 173-175. 

interdependence of, 154-155. 

Proof, means of, 267. 

nature of, 266. 

Proportion as a means of emphasis, 
I40-I41, 142-143, 145. 

Proposition, analyzing the, 263, 
266. 

phrasing the, 261-262. 
proving the, 266-279. 

Punctuation as a means of coher- 

ence, 139-140. 


QUINTILIAN, 213. 


RALEIGH, SIR WALTER, 218. 
Reference words, 134-135, 137- 
138. 
Reserve power, 207-208. 
Revision, changes to be attempted 
in, 184-185. 
dangers in, 185-186. 
reasons for, 178-180. 
self-criticism in, 180-184. 
RICHTER, JEAN PAUL, 81. 
Root, ELIHU, 200-201. 
Ross, Epwarp ALSWORTH, 144, 
152-153. 
RUSKIN, JOHN, 54. 
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SAINT-GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS, 26. 
SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR, 40, 
164. 
Scott, WALTER, 341. 
Self-criticism, see Revision. 
Sentences, balanced, 147-148. 
perfecting of, 217-219. 
periodic and loose, 146-147. 
Setting, function of, 359-361. 
handling of, 361-362. 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM, 156, 305, 
350-357. 
Simplicity in narration, 370. 
Sincerity, 205-206. 
Slang, 100-101. 
SMITH, SYDNEY, 220. 
Standard writers, the study of, 92- 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS, 23-24, 
80, I-72, O70. 113-114, 
219, 319, 335, 338, 345, 


348, 358, 360, 362. 
STowE, HARRIET BEECHER, 300. 


Subject, development of, 162- 
163. 

Subject-matter, limitation of, 160— 
162. 


SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON, 42. 


Terms, in exposition, defined, 
245. 
of proposition, defining the, 
263-264. 
of proposition, testing the, 
272-2773. 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKE- 


PEACE, 78, 353, 354: 
Thinking, clear, 198-202. 
concrete, 199-202. 
Thought, stimulated and clarified 
by writing, 30-31. 
Titles in exposition, 243. 
Truth, see Material. 
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Unity, applied to the paragraph, 

123-126. 

applied to the sentence, 126- 
128. 

applied to the whole composi- 
tion, 120-122. 

of purpose, 120-121. 

of substance, 120. 

of tone, 121-122. 


Van DvxeE, HENRY, 210. 
VANNIER, ANTONIN, 164. 
Variety, false, 154. 
in the whole composition, 149- 
I5I. 
within the paragraph, 
153. 
within the sentence, 153-154. 
Vocabulary, aims in improving, 85. 
character of adequate, 83-84. 
means of improving, 86-96. 
need of improving, 84-85. 
VOLTAIRE, 46. 
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WEBSTER DANIEL, I12. 
WENDELL, BARRETT, 367. 
WEYL, WALTER E., 2309. 
Words, choice of, for effectiveness, 
219-220. 
colloquial, 102. 
florid, 102. 
foreign, 98-99. 
hackneyed, 103-104. 
in description, 326-327. 
in process of degeneration, 
104-105. 
Latin or Saxon, 105, 107. 
local, 99-100. 
long or short, 105, 106. 
new, 98. 
newly acquired, the deliberate 
use of, 95. 
obsolete, 97. 
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Words, popular or learned, 106. technical, 99. 
principles of choice, 107-116. vulgar, ror. 
relative exclusion of, 97-105. writer’s use of, 96-116. 
selection of, ro5—116. WorpswortH, WILLIAM, 305. 


specific or general, 105, 106. _| Writing, act of, 169-178. 
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